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THE REV. GEORGE ADAM SMITH, D.D., PROFESSOR 
OF HEBREW IN THE FREE CHURCH COLLEGE, 
GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


By Professor Alexander Balmain Bruce, 

Free Church College, Glasgow. 

George Adam Smith was born in India in the year 1856. 
He came to Scotland in early boyhood and received his educa¬ 
tion in the Royal High School, Edinburgh, and afterwards in 
the university of the same city, where he graduated in 1875. 
He took his theological curriculum in the New College, Edin¬ 
burgh, passing the exit examination with distinction in 1879. 
During the period of four years covered by the theological 
course, through which all Free Church students have to pass, 
Mr. Smith twice visited German universities, taking a summer 
semester in Tubingen in 1876 and a second in Leipsic in 1878. 
After finishing his theological course he visited the East, spend¬ 
ing six months, from December, 1879, till May, 1880, in Egypt 
and the Holy Land. On returning to Scotland he was 
appointed to act as Hebrew tutor in the Free Church College, 
Aberdeen, the duties of which office he performed for two suc¬ 
cessive sessions 1880-1,1881-2. This appointment fell to his 
lot in connection with the unhappy trial of Professor Robertson 
Smith for the promulgation of critical views on the Old Testa- 
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ment, which at the time appeared to many as “dangerous and 
unsettling.” An incident of the trial was the suspension of the 
incriminated Professor from his teaching functions, making the 
appointment of a substitute necessary. 

This temporary position led to something more permanent in 
the “granite city.” At the time that Mr. Smith was discharging 
his duties as Hebrew tutor in the college a movement was on foot 
to form a new congregation in the west end of Aberdeen, not 
far from where the college buildings stand. The people who 
were interested in this movement got their eye on him, hav¬ 
ing discovered that he could preach as well as teach. The 
result was that in 1882 he became the pastor of Queen’s Cross 
Church. This position he occupied for ten years, that is, till his 
appointment to the chair of Hebrew in the Free Church Col¬ 
lege, Glasgow, in 1892. 

During these ten years of his pastoral life Mr. Smith was 
not only successful in building up a strong, influential congre¬ 
gation, but became famous as a preacher. He came to be 
regarded as one of the foremost, if not the very foremost, 
man among the younger ministry of his church. Hence it was 
that the congregation of Free St. George’s, Edinburgh, by a 
long way the first in the denomination, on the outlook for a 
colleague to their able minister, Dr. Whyte, pitched upon him 
as the man of all the men they could think of likely to occupy 
that prominent post with advantage to them and to the city at 
large. Had they been unanimous they would probably have 
succeeded in getting him. None doubted his powers or his elo¬ 
quence, but some doubted his orthodoxy. “Was he not tainted 
with those dreadful critical views for which Professor Robert¬ 
son Smith had suffered deprivation of office?” And so, a 
minority somewhat obstinately opposing, Mr. Smith preferred 
to remain where he was, ministering to a united and attached 
people. Many have been and are of opinion that in this way 
he lost the opportunity of serving his church and his genera¬ 
tion in the way most suitable to his gifts. And beyond doubt, 
while possessing ample learning and proved teaching capacity, 
he is before all things by gifts and temperament a preacher. 
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As some one facetiously remarked, while he doubtless is a first- 
class professor he is a double first preacher. Many qualities 
combine to make him a rare pulpit power; poetic feeling, imag¬ 
ination, passion, a good presence, a fine voice, graceful utter¬ 
ance, and withal something to say on any theme he discourses 
on worth listening to. He has, however, crossed the Rubicon. 
He will be a professor for the rest of his life, and it is confi¬ 
dently expected that he will have a distinguished career in 
this new line. Even after his appointment to the chair the 
St. George’s people thought it not impossible that they might 
be able to lure him away from Hebrew roots to Christian homi¬ 
letics, but they have at last given up hope and called another 
man, who it is believed will serve them very well, if not as 
well. 

Mr. Smith—Dr. Smith I must call him now (he got his 
degree from Edinburgh within a twelvemonth of his appoint¬ 
ment to the chair)— has made his mark in authorship as decid¬ 
edly as in preaching. He gave to the world his first important 
publication in the year 1888, while still the minister of King’s 
Cross. It was the first volume of his well known and highly 
valued work on the Prophet Isaiah , the second of which 
appeared in 1890. That work may be said to be a pioneer sam¬ 
ple of a kind of literature very much wanted at present—popu¬ 
lar readable exposition of Scripture based on modern scientific 
Biblical criticism. Its success as a publication was partly due 
to the fact that it met a generally felt want. But it was due 
also, and even chiefly, to the fact of its being a splendid speci¬ 
men of the kind of literature in demand. It is criticism and 
high-class homiletics combined ; the former competent, the lat¬ 
ter brilliant. The book is from beginning to end readable, both 
lor scholars, and for common men, as its contents had been 
hearable by all classes when preached. For preached it was, 
another specimen of the superior style of pulpit work which the 
best class of Scottish ministers do for the instruction and enter¬ 
tainment of their audiences. Of men who can turn out work of 
such high quality there are never many in any church, but there 
are always some to keep up the prophetic succession and feed 
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the reflective minds of many devout people who like to read 
something more solid and improving than novels. There are 
churches in Scotland in reference to which the passer-by will 
now and then remark to a companion : That is the church in 
which such and such a book was first preached. Long may 
it continue to be so. 

The work by which Professor Smith would perhaps wish to 
be judged by scholars is his more recently published Historical 
Geography of the Holy Land , which appeared in 1894, and was 
at once welcomed by competent authorities as an important 
contribution to the subject. It rises, of course, far above the 
level of ordinary books on the Holy Land, which by their num¬ 
ber and their nature might well scare a wise man into a vir¬ 
tuous resolution to let alone a theme so hackneyed. I have 
never been in Palestine, but so many have been there and have 
talked and written about it so much that I don’t want to go. 
Even if I did I have small chance. I once said in somewhat 
bitter jest that any minister might get a trip to the Holy Land 
on sick leave , and that a sai?it might get there without being 
sick, but that as I was neither sick or saintly I must do without. 
All the same I recognize that if a man wants to write a book on 
the geography of a country he had better see it first. Dr. Smith 
was not content with the visit he made to Palestine in 1879. 
He visited it a second time in 1891, with a special reference to 
the geographical study he had then on hand ; and one can see in 
the volume which embodies the results of the study interesting 
reminiscences of the visit in the shape of extracts from a diary 
written on the spot. 

Dr. Smith’s work, as its name imports, is an endeavor to 
throw light on the history of events, especially military events, in 
Palestine, by a careful study of its geographical features, the his¬ 
torical incidents recorded in Scripture of course receiving prom¬ 
inent, but by no means exclusive attention. It thus breaks 
comparatively new ground. Robinson’s well known Researches 
has for its main task the identification of places, in which depart¬ 
ment of enquiry it is of epoch-making importance. Stanley’s 
Sinai and Palestine is an admirable attempt to throw light on 
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Scriptural allusions by careful vivid descriptions of the localities. 
Kinglake’s Eothen aims at shutting off Scripture associations, and 
trying to see the Holy Land, as if it had no particular sanctity, 
as it might appear to an observing Pagan eye; a characteristic 
which made its appearance welcome to many who were weary of 
second-rate productions stuffed with commonplace pious reflec¬ 
tions on sacred scenes and incidents. Furrer’s “ Wanderungen” 
are a picturesque reproduction of the main features of the coun- 
try, geographical, physical and social, by one who did Palestine 
on foot with an eye in his head and a knapsack on his back; in 
many respects a book unique in interest, by its fine poetic feeling 
and simple felicity of style. For the purpose of identifying old 
sites you must still go to Robinson, or to those who have fol¬ 
lowed in his track. Professor Smith does comparatively little in 
this line. He appears to have small taste for such enquiries, and 
to be of opinion that they haye already been carried on to an 
excessive extent, or at least in too confident a spirit. Neither 
will his work supersede that of Stanley, which, though it may now 
be behind date in some respects, continues to be a book of real 
value to all biblical students. The lyric spirit which pervades 
Furrer’s contribution would make it, not, indeed a rival to Dr. 
Smith’s, but certainly, were it translated into English, a welcome 
addition to ministerial and other libraries. While leaving to such 
works as these their legitimate sphere Dr. Smith offers something 
distinctive: not antiquarian investigation into the claims of par¬ 
ticular spots to be sites of historic towns, not a running commen¬ 
tary on biblical texts, not photographic pictures of what can be 
seen from selected view-points — Pisgah views in various direc¬ 
tions— not any of these, but a comprehensive idea of Palestine 
as a whole, with careful description of its separate parts in their 
organic relation to the whole, and in connection with the historic 
drama enacted on the soil. His work is scientific in conception, 
execution, and spirit. Only it is not dry science, but science 
relieved and popularized by a graphic style and by eloquence 
stirred by the terror and pathos of Israel’s eventful story in a 
highly sensitive mind. It has been said indeed that the book is 
too eloquent. If that be so the fault will be pardoned, in the 
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first place as the defect of the author’s qualities, in the next place 
as making the work readable, but chiefly because on second 
thoughts the fault is seen to be a virtue. For who could fitly 
handle the historical geography of Palestine that came to his task 
in a dry-as-dust spirit, devoid of imagination and poetry, prosaic¬ 
ally describing its physical features without electric thrills com 
municated by the heroisms of which it was the theater. The 
thrills, doubtless, must be kept in their own place, but without 
them a book on such a theme would be simply dead-born. 

It would be out of place in this biographical sketch to offer 
an elaborate critique of this important volume. In so far as 
my own impressions are concerned I shall content myself with 
stating that, while the book interested me throughout, what has 
left the most vivid recollection in my mind is the part which 
gives an account of the Shephelah , x that is, the tract of hill coun¬ 
try lying between the great central plateau and the level plain 
bordering on the Mediterranean, " the debatable ground between 
Israel and the Philistines, between the Maccabees and the Syri¬ 
ans, between Saladin and the Crusaders.” It may interest 
readers and serve as a guide to the use of the book if I quote 
here the estimate formed of it by an expert like Dr. Emil Schurer, 
author of the well-known work on the Jewish People in the Time of 
Christ . In a notice in the Theologische Literatur Zeitung , March, 
1895, he writes : “ Its aim is to show how the history of the land 
is conditioned by its physical characteristics. . . . Large 

sections are devoted to a description of these: the conformation 
of the surface-hills, plains, river-courses, natural highways, climate, 
products. Then it is shown how these influenced the history. . 

. . The author devotes special attention to military opera¬ 

tions. One might occasionally think it was an officer who wrote, 

regarding the country from the strategic view-point. 

The author has a special gift of vivid presentation. He sets 
the history before the eye like a drama, which he has been 
enabled to do partly by a twofold visit to the country. The 
landscape, one feels, is ever present to his view. Thus the book 

1 Konrad Furrer : Wanderungen durch das heilige Land , second and improved 
edition, with 62 illustrations and 3 maps. Zurich, 1891. 
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is an extremely valuable aid to the understanding of the history, 
especially of the Old Testament.” 

These two works on Isaiah and on the Geography of Palestine 
give splendid promise for the future. Dr. Smith is still a young 
man, and much is to be expected from him. The one risk he 
runs is that which arises from early fame; the danger of being 
drawn into too many literary undertakings with resulting detri¬ 
ment to quality. Another contribution to the Expositor’s Bible 
—on the Minor Prophets—from his pen, may shortly be looked 
for. I learn with pleasure that he is to visit America in the 
course of this year on a lecturing engagement. He is sure to 
receive an enthusiastic welcome from transatlantic audiences. I 
trust they will allow him to return to Old Scotland. 
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ELEGY ON SAUL AND JONATHAN 1 


Arranged by Professor Richard G. Moulton, 
The University of Chicago. 


Thy glory, O Israel, 

Is slain upon thy high places ! 
How are the mighty — 
Fallen! 


Tell it not in Gath, 

Publish it not in the streets of Ashkelon; 

Lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice, 

Lest the daughters of the uncircumcised triumph. 


Ye mountains of Gilboa, let there be no dew 
Nor rain upon you, neither fields of offerings: 

For there the shield of the mighty was vilely cast away, 
The shield of Saul, as of one not anointed with oil. 


From the blood of the slain, 

From the fat of the mighty, 

The bow of Jonathan turned not back, 

And the sword of Saul returned not empty. 


Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in their lives, 

And in their death they were not divided. 

They were swifter than eagles, 

They were stronger than lions. 

*The chief elegiac figure here, is the augmenting refrain : a refrain constructed on 
two ideas, coming together like the musical crescendo and decrescendo: How are the 
mighty <T fallen! 
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Ye daughters of Israel, 

Weep over Saul, 

Who clothed you in scarlet delicately, 

Who put ornaments of gold upon your apparel. 


How are the mighty — 

Fallen in the midst of the battle! 

O Jonathan, 

Slain upon thy high places! 


I am distressed for thee, my brother, Jonathan: 
Very pleasant hast thou been unto me: 

Thy love to me was wonderful, 

Passing the love of women. 


How are the mighty — 

Fallen! 

And the weapons of war — 
Perished! 
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NOTES ON THESSALONICA. 


From many points of view Thessalonica is a city of peculiar 
interest to the student of the history of Christianity. It is one 
of the few cities which received Christianity in the apostolic 
age and have maintained a continuous existence to the present 
day. From Thessalonica in the days of the apostle Paul 
44 sounded forth the word of the Lord ; not only in Macedonia 
and Achaia, but in every place ” the faith of the Thessalonians 
was spoken of. In the ninth century Cyril and Methodius car¬ 
ried the gospel from this city into central Europe, planting 
Christianity among the Bulgarians and Moravians, and becoming 
thus indirectly the founders of the remarkable Moravian missions 
of modern times. Today it is again a field of missionary effort 
and a center for work among the Bulgarians. The present work 
was begun by the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions in 1894. 

The views of the city which accompany this article are by the 
courtesy of Dr. E. E. Strong, Secretary of the American Board, 
reproduced from the Missionary Herald of September 1895, where 
they accompany an article by Rev. J. Henry House, D.D. From 
this article we take also the following paragraphs describing the 
views: 

44 The view of the city on the following page will enable the 
reader to form a good idea of the city as it now is. The pictur¬ 
esque Genoese tower which is seen at the left reminds those who 
have visited Constantinople of similar towers in that city. The 
old walls, which are still in very good preservation on three 
sides of the city, have been pulled down to the seaward and to 
the southeast of the city, and so are not distinctly seen in the 
picture. The minaret with a ruined top, near the center, marks 
the site of the mosque of St. Sophia, which was greatly injured 
by a great fire that occurred a few years ago. It was formerly a 
Christian church and was built in the reign of Justinian by the 
same architect that built St. Sophia in Constantinople. The 
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great square building that is seen a little farther to the right, but 
still near the center, is the fine new government building. The 
prominent round building, with its minaret, at the left of the 
picture, is the Rotunda, or St. George's Mosque, as it is also 
called. This is supposed by some to have been built by Trajan 
after the pattern of the Pantheon at Rome. It was the old Met¬ 
ropolitan Church in which the Emperor Theodosius the Great 
was baptized. Turning the eye back again a little to the right, 
you will see the Mosque of St. Demetrius, who is more rever¬ 
enced today in Salonica than Paul himself. The tomb of the 
martyr, for such he was, is still pointed out to the visitor and is 
said to be honored even by the Turks, who open the mosque 
once a year to Christian pilgrims, who flock in great numbers 
to the shrine of the saint. There is a tradition that this 
mosque is built near the site of the synagogue where Paul 
preached. 

“The Rotunda is a building of much historical interest. Its 
walls are twenty or twenty-two feet thick. It contains some 
very curious mosaics of waterfowl, which perhaps are very 
ancient, and yet they are as bright and fresh today as though 
they were finished but yesterday. Another mosque, called Eski 
Djuma, or ‘Old Friday,' is probably the most ancient building of 
the city. It was not only at one time a Christian church, but 
before the Christian era it was a temple of Venus. Its very 
name, ‘Old Friday,’ preserves this tradition, as Friday ( Vendredi 
in the French) is the Day of Venus. In this mosque there are 
some very ancient Ionic columns and two fine rows of columns 
with Corinthian capitals. These shafts have been painted dark 
green and the capitals flesh color, perhaps in honor of a visit of 
the sultan to the city some years since! All these columns 
doubtless belonged to the Temple of Venus. 

“This city was, until within a few years, the possessor of two 
triumphal arches erected in the time of the Roman emperors. 
The oldest one, which spanned the Via Egnatia at the western 
extremity of the city, without doubt existed in Paul's time, and 
he probably passed under in going out of the city to Berea. 
Upon this column was the inscription referring to the ‘ Poli- 
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tarchs,’ which is exactly the name (a strange one to scholars) 
which Luke gives to the rulers of the city in the Acts. This 
arch was pulled down to furnish materials for the quay. The 



THE ARCH OF CONSTANTINE 


larger part of the stone upon which was found the inscription 
has been placed in the British Museum. 

“The Arch of Constantine, of which we give a picture, still 
spans the Via Egnatia at the eastern extremity of the city. 
Upon each of the bases are very interesting sculptured bas-reliefs 
in stone, though somewhat injured by fires and the hand of time. 
The figures represent a Roman triumph. Although the arch 
goes by the name of Constantine, a Danish antiquarian, who 
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spent a good deal of time in studying it, believes it to belong to 
the time of the Emperor Galerius (305-311 a.d).” 

The fire referred to in the above paragraph occurred in 1890, 
and not only damaged the Mosque of St. Sophia, but wholly con¬ 
sumed the Metropolitan church of the city, an ancient Byzantine 
structure. Of these and the other ancient buildings of the city, 
as they were before this fire, a very full and excellent account, 
illustrated with colored plates, is given in Texier and Pullan, 
Byzantine Architecture, London, 1864. In the process of pulling 
down the arch, 1 which till 1876 stood over the Via Egnatia at its 
western end, the valuable inscription of which Dr. House speaks 
narrowly escaped destruction, and indeed five letters of it which 
were upon a separate stone were lost. The following letter of 
Mr. Barker, English consul at Thessalonica in 1877, written to 
Rev. David Morton and published in the Northampton Herald in 
1878, tells the story of the rescue and seems worthy of repro¬ 
duction here as illustrating the vicissitudes to which the valuable 
monuments of antiquity are subject: 

“The marble slab, of which you enclosed a photograph, was 
saved from destruction by the Rev. Peter Crosbie, missionary to 
the Jews in this city. The adjoining slab you mention, with the 
five letters on it, was also rescued and placed behind the other 
slab at a distance from the arch, which was being demolished. 
It happened very unfortunately that the late consul here, Mr. 
Blunt, sent men to bring the slab to his house, not knowing the 
existence of the long piece behind. Mr. Crosbie was absent and 
the piece was lost, carried away with the other materials to build 
a quay. As soon as the loss was discovered much search was 
then made to no purpose, and there is now not the least chance 
of its being recovered, because it was a long but narrow piece, 
and must have been used in making the quay and is under 
water.” 

Happily a photograph of the inscription was taken before the 
arch was demolished, and thus the whole inscription preserved. 

1 A picture of this arch, known in the city as the Vardar gate, is contained in 
Cousinery, Voyage dans la Macedonie % published in 1831, and is reproduced in Lewin, 
Life and Epistles of St. Paul, Vol. I., p. 226. 
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Below is a reproduction of this photograph followed by a trans¬ 
cription and translation of it. 



HOAEITAPXOYNTON 2fiSinATPOY TOY KAE 
n ATP A 2 KAI * AOYKIOY* IIONTIOY 2EKOYNAOY 
YIOY AYAOY AOYIOY 2ABEINOY AHMHTPIOY TO 
fcAYSTOY- AHMHTPIOY TOY NEIK0D0AE05 XQ 
TOY nAPMENIONOS TOY KAI MENI2KOY, TAIOY AriAAHIOY 
HOTEITOY TAMIOYTH2 HOAEOS TAYPOYTOY AM MI A2 
TOY KAI PHrAOY FYMNA2IAPXOYNTOS TAYPOY TOY TAYPOY 

TOY KAI PHrAOY 


O 

Y 

AOY 


TRANSLATION. 

When Sosipater, the son of Cleopatra and Lucius Pontius 
Secundus, Aulus Avius Sabinus, Demetrius the son of Faustus, 
Demetrius the son of Nicopolis, Cholos the son of Parmenion, 
surnamed Meniscus, Gaius Agillcius Potitus were politarchs, when 
Taurus surnamed Regulus, the son of Ammia, was treasurer of 
the city, when Taurus the son of Taurus, surnamed Regulus, was 
gymnasiarch. 1 

1 This inscription has been copied many times, but almost always more or less 
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The cosmopolitan character of modern Thessalonica is 
interestingly shown in the names by which it is known. The 
Greeks still call the city Thessalonica, letters to the city being 
addressed ct ^Tr)v®€<T<raXovLKrjv. The Germans, of whom there is a 
colony in the city, call it Saloniki; the English Salonica; the 
Spanish Jews use the French name Salonique; the Turks call it 
Selanik; the Italians Salonicco; the Bulgarians S 61 un. This 
cosmopolitan character is also illustrated by the calendars which 
are printed for use in the city. A leaf from one of these is 
reproduced at the end of this article. The first three lines are in 
Turkish; the fourth and fifth lines on the left are Armenian; the 
fifth line on the right is Hebrew-Spanish; the sixth line on the 
left is Greek; the seventh Bulgarian. The leaf is that for Friday, 
October 20th, old style—November ist, new style. The French 
is apparently added for the benefit of Occidentals in general. 

The population of the city is about 120,000, made up 
approximately as follows : 80,000 Spanish Jews ; 15,000 or more 

incorrectly. The only point on which there now remains room for reasonable doubt 
is respecting the last word of the fourth line. Some read it ZOAOT, others ZOIAOT ; 
the photograph, however, seems to show clearly that the initial letter is X, and we have 
ventured accordingly to transcribe the word as XOAOT. Our readers who have Cony- 
beare and Howson, Life and Epistles of St. Paul, or Lewin’s work of like title, will see 
that the transcription of the inscription given by these writers can be corrected from 
the photograph in several particulars. Both these works derive their copy from 
Boeckh, Corpus Inscriplionum Graecarum , Vol. II, No. 1967, but both apparently 
overlook the remark in the Appendix, Vol. II, p. 990, in which the opinion that the 
inscription contains the names of seven politarchs is retracted and an interpretation 
adopted which yields six names. Concerning the history of the transcription of this 
inscription, see Vaux, Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature , New Series, Vol. 
VIII; Archives des Missions Scientifiques et Littiraires , Series III, Vol. Ill, Paris, 1876, 
p. 204 f. Concerning other inscriptions containing the word iro \ tTdpxv ^ or *-o\iTopx^ w » 
see Archives , etc., p. 205 ff., 276 ff., and esp. p. 211 ; Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscrip- 
tionum Graecarum , Leipzig, 1883; Tozer, Highlands of Turkey , Vol. I, p. 145, foot¬ 
note; Vol. II, appendix, B.; J. E. Somerville, B.D., in British and Foreign Evangelical 
Revieiv , April 1886. We are informed by Rev. E. B. Haskell, an American mis¬ 
sionary in Thessalonica, to whom we are indebted for a considerable part of the infor¬ 
mation concerning Thessalonica as it is to-day which is contained in this article, that 
there is in that city now a slab containing the word, a photograph of it being also in 
the British Museum. This is probably the one referred to by Mr. Somerville. For a 
portion of the references contained in this note, and for valuable suggestions respecting 
the interpretation of the inscription we are indebted to Professor F. B. Tarbell of 
the University of Chicago. 
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Turks; 15000 or more Greeks; 5000 Bulgarians, and 5000 
Europeans, chiefly Italians and Germans. Somerville gave the 
same total population in his article ten years ago, but varied 
slightly in his estimate of the several elements. In 1847, the Eng¬ 
lish consul, Mr. Blunt, estimated the total population at 63,000, 
of whom 30,000 were Jews. 

Thessalonica is the terminus of three railroads, all of which 
are shown on the map which we reproduce on a following page 
from a Kiepert map published by Reimer of Berlin. The oldest 
of the three has been in operation for ten years. It runs north¬ 
westward to Uskub (Skoplia) whence two branches run respec¬ 
tively to Mitrowitz and Nisch. At Nisch connections are made 
for Belgrad and Buda-Pesth, and there in turn for central and 
western Europe. The management of the Oriental railroads 
issues through time-tables from Thessalonica to Paris, which for 
the interest of our readers we reproduce in condensed form. 


Westward 


Eastward 

6: OO A.M. 

Salonica 

9.OO P.M. 

H30 P.M. 

Uskub 

1 :30 P.W. 

9: 40 P.M. 

Nisch 

5.31 A.M. 

4 : 53 A M. 

Belgrad 

IO: 34 P.M. 

1:10 p.m. 

Buda-Pesth 

2 : 35 P.M. 

7:05 P.M. 

Vienna 

8: 25 a.m. 

8: 20 p.m. 

Vienna 

6:45 A.M. 

6:55 A.M. 

Munich 

9:03 P.M. 

12:28 P.M. 

Stuttgart 

1: 54 p.m. 

5:06 P.M. 

Strassburg 

9: 40 A.M. 

9:31 P.M. 

Nancy 

3: 20 A.M. 

5: IO A.M. 

Paris 

8: 25 P.M. 


The road to Monastir was completed June 25, 1894. It 
passes Bercea, now known as Verria (in Turkish, Karaferria). 
The station is about a mile and a half from the town, which, how¬ 
ever, stands out in plain view on the hillside. The population is 
Greek and Turkish. This road ascends some 2000 feet in the 
125 miles of its length. 

The third road is called “Salonique — Constantinople,” but 
extends in fact only as far east as Dedayagatch on the seashore 
just northeast of Samothrace. This road has been in operation 
but a few months, having been opened in the closing weeks of 
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1895. At Dedayagatch it makes connections with a road to Adri- 
anople, whence another road runs to Stamboul. It is expected 
eventually to continue the road from Thessalonica and Dedaya¬ 
gatch on to Rodosto on the sea of Marmora. 

These important railroad connections are sure still further to 
increase the commercial importance of Thessalonica, which is 
already surpassed in European Turkey only by Constantinople 
itself. By New Testament scholars, interested also in the pro¬ 
gress in modern times of that gospel that Paul once preached 
“from Jerusalem round about to Illyricura” the future of this 
long-lived city of Thessalonica will be watched with keen inter¬ 
est, and with the hope that it may yet become again what it 
once was, a center of Christian influence. E. D. B. 
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THE PARABLE OF THE FIELD. 


By the Rev. Professor C. J. H. Ropes, 
Bangor, Maine 


The Problem — The universal claim of Christianity.—Its apparent failure 
to make the claim good. — The solution found in the parable . 

The originality of Christ’s teachings, visible everywhere, is 
concentrated in his parables. In these, by a few graphic touches, 
he makes us all clearly see some truth, which otherwise would 
be difficult to grasp. This is particularly true of that parable 
which is usually called “The Sower.” It is really the parable 
of the field, and only one of several parables of the sower. It 
is the parable, not of the preacher but of the hearer. It not 
only sets before us, but it solves, the strange problem which 
confronts every preacher, every pastor, every Christian worker, 
who is trying to lead others to a knowledge of the truth as it 
is in Christ Jesus. 

What is that problem ? It is presented by the evident dis¬ 
crepancy between the claims and the success of Christianity. 
Christ demands the allegiance of every human heart. Chris¬ 
tianity claims to be, not a religion but the religion, the universal 
and only religion. Christ says that he is “the way, the truth, 
the life.” Yet what Christian worker does not know, that when 
we try to proclaim the teaching of Christ, it does not seem to 
make good his claims by its success. Moreover this absolute, 
universal claim of Christianity is not a result of circumstances, 
or a growth of history, like, for example, the pope’s claim to 
supreme authority. The carpenter of Nazareth taught the fisher¬ 
men of Bethsaida an absolutism which recognizes no exceptions 
and permits no appeal from its authority. And those fisher¬ 
men in their turn, wove into the very constitution and life of 
the early church this claim to absolute and universal dominion. 
The ruthless persecution to which Christianity was exposed, 
almost from the first, might have been to a great extent escaped, 
had Christianity been content with a place among other religions, 
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or with an empire over certain nations or races. The whole strug¬ 
gle of Christianity with heathenism is characterized and inspired 
by the insatiable universality and the indomitable absolutism of 
the new religion. It would not tolerate being tolerated. It 
neither gave nor received quarter. It not only refused to surrender 
anything, but it demanded from all, unconditional surrender. 

Seeing then that is of the very essence of Christianity to 
seek all men for its own; seeing that it claims to respond to the 
real need of every human heart; it is passing strange to find so 
many who are unresponsive to its claims and rebellious against 
its sway. This is the problem of the field; the discrepancy 
between what it claimed for the seed and what is seen of the 
crop. We are familiar with this discrepancy elsewhere. Take 
the analogy used in the parable itself. How often the glowing 
descriptions in the seedsman’s catalogue disappoint us! We 
plant the vaunted seed, and look in vain for the thirty fold, 
sixtyfold, hundredfold promised. But when we read the Bible 
catalogue of the Divine Seedsman, we do not anticipate such 
disappointments. 

As we try to speak Christ’s words, we see before us that 
array of upturned faces. We know how great is the need that 
underlies so many different expressions. We have the glad tid¬ 
ings, the truth of the gospel. From our own experience and 
what others tell us, we recognize that there is not a need in all 
the world, which the message of salvation will not satisfy. Is it 
not a strange thing ? Here are the hungry, and we offer them 
bread, and they will not eat it. Here are the thirsty, and we 
bring them water, and they will not drink it. Here are the lame, 
the deaf, the dumb, the blind, the fevered, the leprous, and we 
have healing medicine for all, but they will not receive it. 
Here are the dying, who refuse to accept life from the Saviour. 
Now the Bible claims, as we have said, that its teachings are 
suited to all men in all lands and all ages; Christ calls all the 
laboring and heavy-laden to himself, and promises them rest. 
There surely cannot be any mistake! It cannot be that Chris¬ 
tianity is adapted, like philosophy, only to a select few! Can 
Christ’s words be unintelligible to the great sinning and suffer- 
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ing world ? But why are they not accepted everywhere and by 
all ? Our parable answers, it is due to the nature of the field . 
The seed is everywhere good, the soil is not. This parable 
teaches that there are certain prerequisites, which are necessary 
to render faith in Christ possible; or rather, that there are 
certain obstacles in the unregenerate heart, which make faith 
impossible until they are removed. These are the character¬ 
istics of the soil in which a part of the seed is sown. 

Sometimes it is indifference. This is the wayside heart. By 
the foot-falls of thought, word, and deed, paths of habit are 
made, in which the heart is trodden down into hardness and 
apathy, made no longer susceptible of religious impressions. 
Sometimes the hardness is not on the surface, but lower down. 
This is the rock. Here there may be plenty of surface suscep¬ 
tibility, even to the point of religious sentimentality, but no 
chance for depth of religious character, or permanence of reli¬ 
gious life. Sometimes it is the divided heart, given in part to 
religion, but in part also to the world. This is the thorny 
ground. There can be no partnership between Christ and the 
world, and here the world has preempted the heart. Christ 
never takes the second place anywhere. 

Such are the obstacles which prevent faith. None of them is 
intellectual. They are all moral, or rather immoral. There is 
here no case of doubt which cannot accept Christ, but only wills 
which will not accept him. 

This is the problem presented by the field, — the field as 
Christ, the great sower, found it. We need not wonder if we 
encounter the same obstacles. We ought not to be discouraged 
if our words for Christ find no readier acceptance than his own. 
But to recognize these obstacles to faith is to begin to over¬ 
come them, — to rouse the indifferent, to melt the stubborn, to 
win the worldly. Let us show those for whom we work, that 
we realize their difficulties and their dangers, and so help them 
also to realize their situation. It may be that we can assist them 
to prepare for the good seed, by acquiring, through God’s free 
grace, the “honest and good heart,” which yields “thirtyfold, 
and sixtyfold, and a hundredfold.” 
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A SKETCH OF THE EXCAVATIONS IN BABYLONIA 

AND ASSYRIA. 


By Robert Francis Harper, 
The University of Chicago. 


Nothing done up to beginning of this century — First Excavator was Rich 
— First period: He was followed by Layard—French Excavations in the same 
period — Rawlinson s decipherment of Behistun inscriptions .— Second period: 
Geo. Smith , E. de Sarzec, Rassam, University of Pennsylvania. 

At the beginning of the present century, little was known of 
the ancient cities of Babylonia and Assyria aside from the 
meager and imperfect accounts given by the Jewish and Greek 
historians. Between 1790 and 1795, the Abbe Beauchamp 1 sent 
to Paris some specimen bricks covered with Babylonian charac¬ 
ters. The excitement occasioned by these short inscriptions, 
and especially by the report that the ruins of Babylon had been 
discovered in the vicinity of Hilleh, caused the East India Com¬ 
pany to issue orders to their agent in Bassorah to obtain as 
quickly as possible a collection of these Babylonian inscriptions 
and to send them over Bombay to England. Between 1801 and 
1810 several different collections were shipped, among which was 
the famous Nebuchadnezzar stone in ten columns, called the 
East India Inscription, and now in the India office in London. 

As yet no systematic work had been done in excavating 
these old Assyrian and Babylonian ruins. Claudius James Rich, 
an Englishman, the East India Company’s representative in 
Baghdad, was the first to begin such excavations. Rich com¬ 
menced his work in 1811 and in 1812 published his “ Memoir on 
the Ruins of Babylon,” and in 1818 his “Second Memoir on 

*\Ve pass over the travels and writings of Benjamin of Tudela (about 1160); 
Rabbi Pethachiah of Ratisbon ashort time after the death of Benjamin; Conti (1444); 
Ortelius of Antwerp, who published his Geographical Treasury in 1596, in which was 
incorporated all that was known at that time of Oriental geography; Hakluyt’s col¬ 
lections of travels and voyages (1599) containing an account, translated from Italian, 
of the travels of Cesare de Federici, who was the first to give us a description of 
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Babylon, etc.” Rich continued his work until 1820, sending at 
intervals to England such remains of inscriptions, bricks, sculp¬ 
tures, etc., as were excavated. In 1820, he made a journey for 
his health into the Kurdish mountains, and, on his return, he 
spent a few days in Mosul on the Tigris. From Mosul, he saw 
on the other side of the river, mounds similar to those at Hilleh. 
Rich came to the conclusion that these mounds represented the 
site of the Assyrian Empire. On his return down the Tigris to 
Baghdad, he landed at the mouth of the Upper Zab, and exam¬ 
ined the mound there, called by the Arabs Nimrud. He col¬ 
lected a number of inscribed bricks which are now in the British 
Museum. 

After a lapse of twenty years, in the Spring of 1840, Austin 
Henry Layard visited the ruins of Nineveh as identified by Rich. 
In 1842 Layard returned to Mosul without having made any 
excavations. Here he met the French consul, P. C. Botta. 
Layard, being without the means necessary to carry on the 
excavations, strongly urged Botta to direct his attention to the 
work. In 1843 Botta was able to begin and he continued until 

Akerkuf, identified in recent years as the Dur-Kurigalzu of the inscriptions; Rauwolf 
of Augsburg, who describes Akerkuf as the Tower of Babel (1573); about the begin¬ 
ning of the seventeenth century, John Cartwright, the first European to attempt a 
survey of the ruins of Nineveh; Don Garcia de Silvay Figueroa, ambassador of Philip 
III of Spain to the court of Persia; Pietro della Valle (1621), who still regarded 
Baghdad as the site of Babylon, and who identified the great mound near Hilleh 
(=Babil) as the sight of the Tower of the Confusion of Tongues; Pedro Teixeita, a 
Portuguese; Sir Thomas Herbert (1626); Tavernier, who visited Mosul in 1644; Pater 
Vincenzo Maria di Santa Caterina da Siena (1657) who was the first, since Benjamin 
of Tudela, to identify the site of Babylon with Hilleh as over against Baghdad ; Flower 
(1667); Chardin who in 1674 copied the so-called Window inscription, the shortest of 
the trilingual Achaemenian inscriptions; Engelbert Kampfer (about 1694) who copied 
the so-called H * Persepolis inscription; Cornelis de Bruin (1701); Otter, in 1734, who 
was the first to notice the Behistun inscriptions and reliefs, afterwards copied by Raw- 
linson and used in the decipherment of the inscriptions; Edward Ives (1758); Pater 
Emmanuel de Saint Albert, whose report on the Ruins of Babylon to the Duke of 
Orleans formed the basis of D’Anville’s Memoir on the position of Babylon read 
before the French Academy of inscriptions in 1755; Carsten Niebuhr, who in 1765 
copied several Achaemenian inscriptions, and from whose plates Grotefend afterward 
deciphered the names of Darius and Xerxes, thus opening the way for all future work 
in this line; Count Caylus, who in 1762 published the celebrated Vase of Xerxes, 
with the quadrilingual inscription — in Egyptian (Hieroglyphs), Old Persian, Susian 
and Babylonian—“ Xerxes the great king.” 
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1845, during which time he laid bare the city walls of Khorsabad 
and discovered many valuable inscriptions. “To him is due the 
honor of having found the first Assyrian monument ” says Layard 
in his interesting review of Botta’s excavations published in 
“ Nineveh and its Remains.” Botta’s communications were 
given to the Acacttmie through Mohl. Later an artist was 
assigned to him and means for further excavations. By order 
of the French government Botta published in 1849-51 his 
“Monuments of Nineveh,” in which are to be found 200 pages 
of inscriptions. 

In the Spring of 1845, Sir Stratford Canning, at that time 
English Embassador at Constantinople, offered Layard sufficient 
money to undertake excavations. Towards the end of the year, 
Layard began work on the ruins of Nirarud. From the very 
beginning he was successful. The sum allotted by Canning gave 
out in June 1847, an d Layard was again compelled to return to 
England. During the two years, however, he had laid bare 
three large Assyrian palaces, viz., the Northwest palace of 
Asurnasirpal (884-858 B.C.); the Central palace, probably built 
by the successor of Asurnasirpal, Shalmaneser II (858-823 B.C.) 
in which was found the celebrated Black Obelisk of Shalmaneser 
(now in the British Museum); and the Southwest palace of 
Esarhaddon (680-669 B.C.). The richest returns came from 
the Northwest palace, and the inscriptions found were in a much 
better state of preservation than those excavated by Botta in 
Sargon’s palace at Khorsabad. 

Sir Stratford Canning generously presented the entire results 
of Layard's expedition to the British Museum, to which place they 
were shipped by the explorer himself. Layard shortly after¬ 
wards published an account of his work in “Nineveh and its 
Remains.” This book created a great sensation in England, and as 
a result, the English government became interested in the exca¬ 
vations. In 1849, Layard was given leave of absence from his 
diplomatic post in Constantinople and sent back to Assyria, and 
Hormuzd Rassam, English Consul at Mosul — but a native Arab 
—was ordered to join him. During the first expedition, Layard 
had confined his operations to Nimrud, but in this, his second, he 
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began work at Koujunjik. Botta had already conducted exca¬ 
vations at this mound, but with comparatively little success. In 
his first expedition, Layard had found the Southwest palace of 
Sennacherib (705-681 B. C.) as restored by his grandson Asur- 
banipal, but he had not been able to carry his work to comple¬ 
tion. In his second trip (1849-51), this building was fully 
brought to light. This palace was the largest yet found, con¬ 
taining seventy-three rooms. Excavations were also made in 
Nebbi-Yunus, and in Chaleh Shergat (the old Assur). In Nebbi- 
Yunus, palaces of Ramman-nirari (811-782), Sennacherib and 
Esarhaddon were found, while in Chaleh Shergat, Layard, or rather 
Rassam, discovered the foundations of a palace of Tiglathpileser 
I, and here was found the large cylinder of 800 lines belonging to 
Tiglathpileser I (about 1120 B. C.). During this expedition, Lay¬ 
ard also visited several sites in Babylonia, but he was able to accom¬ 
plish little or nothing. In 1853 he published “A Second Series 
of the Monuments of Nineveh,” including bas-reliefs from the 
palace of Sennacherib and bronzes from the ruins of Nimroud, 
from drawings made on the spot, during a second expedition 
to Assyria (71 plates). In 1851, he published his 14 Inscrip¬ 
tions in Cuneiform Characters.” 

Immediately following and closely connected with Layard’s 
second expedition was that of Hormuzd Rassam (1852-4), 
during which the North palace of Asurbanipal was discovered 
and laid bare. In this was found the celebrated 44 Library of 
Asurbanipal, M containing thousands of clay tablets inscribed on 
both sides. 

About the same time with Rassam (1852-4 or rather 
1851-5) Victor Place, the French consul at Mosul, took up the 
work of excavating at Khorsabad which had been begun by 
Botta. While this work was going on in Assyria, Loftus in 
1849, Fresnel and Oppert in 1852, and Taylor in 1852 began 
excavations in Babylonia. In 1853-4, Loftus and Taylor vis¬ 
ited and afterwards described the ruins of Warka, Senkereh, 
Ur, etc. The French expedition was badly managed, but it 
must be acknowledged that almost all that we know of the 
topography of Babylonia dates from this expedition. The boat 
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containing the results of their excavations was wrecked in the 
Tigris on May 23, 1855, and hence the inscriptions never reached 
Paris. Accounts of both of these expeditions have been given 
by Oppert and Loftus respectively. With these expeditions 
what may be called the first period of Assyro-Babylonian exca¬ 
vations comes to an end. 

Before going to the Second Period, mention must be made 
of the work of Rawlinson on the famous Behistun inscription. 
This inscription consists of about 400 lines and it was carved, 
by order of Darius Hystaspes, on a steep mountain—about 1700 
feet high—called Behistun (near Kermanschah). The English 
officer not only copied this inscription for the first time (between 
the years 1835 anc * 1837), but he also made the first translation, 
having worked at intervals on this inscription from 1835-46, 
when he brought his manuscript, containing the copy of the 
Babylonian text, to London. After the close of the first period, 
no excavations were made for almost twenty years. During 
this time Layard published his 41 Inscriptions in the Cuneiform 
Character from Assyrian Monuments,” and the first three vol¬ 
umes of the “Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia” had 
appeared, edited by Rawlinson with the help of Norris and 
George Smith. 

In 1872, George Smith had the good fortune to discover some 
tablets containing the Chaldean account of the Deluge. The 
results of his find were laid bare before the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology on December 3, 1872. 44 In consequence of the 

wide interest taken at the time in these discoveries, the propri¬ 
etors of the Daily Telegraph newspaper came forward and offered 
to advance a sum of one thousand guineas for fresh researches 
at Nineveh in order to recover more of these interesting inscrip¬ 
tions, the terms of agreement being that I should conduct the 
expedition, and should supply the Telegraph from time to time 
with accounts of my journeys and discoveries in the East in 
return.” In January 1873, with George Smith, the Second 
Period of Excavations began. Between 1873 and 1876 Smith 
made three expeditions, from the last of which he never returned, 
dying on his homeward journey at Aleppo, August 19, 1876, of 
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a fever contracted at Baghdad. Smith’s chief work was to make 
a more thorough examination of the palaces in Koujunjik, and 
especially the Northwest palace discovered by Rassam. Rassam 
continued the work begun by Smith, and between 1877 and 1881 
made three expeditions. The chief results of the first was the 
uncovering of another palace of Asurnasirpal at Nimrud and 
the finding of the Bronze Gates of Shalmaneser II. In the same 
year he visited the palaces of Sennacherib and Asurbanipal at 
Koujunjik, and brought back with him about 1400 tablets and 
the large ten-column cylinder of Asurbanipal, known as the 
Rm. In his second expedition, he directed his attention to Bab¬ 
ylon. Besides the so-called Egibi tablets, contracts, etc., he 
brought back with him this time inscriptions of Nebuchadrez¬ 
zar, Nabonidus and Cyrus. During the last trip the most 
important discovery was the Temple of the Sun at Abu-Habba 
(Sippara). 

From 1877, while Rassam was also at work, the French con¬ 
sul at Bassorah, Ernest de Sarzec, had been excavating at Telloh 
(Shirpurla, Lagash). The finds are for the most part non- 
Semitic. They are now in the Louvre. De Sarzec has been 
excavating at Telloh, at intervals during the last nineteen 
years. 

The first American Expedition to Babylonia was the Cather¬ 
ine Wolfe under the direction of Dr. William Hayes Ward of the 
Independent ( 1884). The purpose of this party was to explore 
and to describe sites rather than to excavate. 

In 1884-5, M. Dieulafoy made excavations under the direc¬ 
tion of the French Government at Susa. The results obtained 
are at present in the Louvre. 

In 1888 and 1889, Messrs. Human, Luschan and Winter con¬ 
ducted excavations at a Hittite mound known as Zinjirli, in the 
Antioch plain at the base of the Amanus Mountains, about 50 
miles west of Aintab. 

The British Museum has been purchasing tablets in the East 
and excavating during the last ten years under the direction of 
Dr. E. A. W. Budge, Keeper of the Department of Egyptian and 
Assyrian Antiquities. 
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The last expedition to Babylon was that of the Babylonian 
Exploration Fund, under the auspices of the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania (1888, still in progress.) 1 

The most important finds made by the native Arabs are those 
of Tel-el-Amarna in 1887. These have been noticed at some 
length in this Journal, cf. Vol. I., p. 50. 

1 Cf. The articles on the Expedition in The Old and Neiv Testament Student , 
Vol. XIV, pp. 160, 213; The Biblical World, Vol. I, pp. 57, 135. 
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THE CHARACTER OF JESUS 

A BASIS OF CONFIDENCE IN THE GOSPEL RECORD. 


By Rev. N. S. Burton, D.D. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Are the Gospels trustworthy ?—Some undisputed propositions on the point, 
—Bearing of the argument from the Character of fesus as revealed in these 
Gospels.—How account for this portraiture ?—Insufficiency of the legendary 
theory.—fesus a real personage .— The writers divinely guided .— The miracles 
not fictitious.—Power of the Gospel accounted for. 

Professor Huxley not long ago made this assertion, “From 
the narratives of Herodotus to those set forth in yesterday’s 
Times , all history is to be read subject to the warning that 
fiction has its share therein.” This dictum may be fairly stated 
thus, “Nodetailed narrative, oral or written, is to be accepted as 
perfectly accurate.” This is doubtless true respecting every narra¬ 
tive coming from ordinary human sources. Is it also true respect¬ 
ing the gospels of the New Testament ? Many a Christian pastor 
and teacher has good reason to know that among those under 
his instruction there are some at least, who, though they may 
never have read Mr. Huxley’s writings, are troubled with doubts 
respecting the ground of their confidence in the New Testament 
records concerning Jesus, and whose power for service is weakened 
by these doubts. Is it possible to point out a pathway by which 
those who are thus befogged may rise above the fog into the clear 
atmosphere of intelligent faith ? 

That we may proceed with sure step there must be found as 
the basis of our inquiry some propositions which are granted as 
practically undisputed. This is necessary alike in physical and 
in religious science. In the present case this is not difficult to do. 
All scholarship that we need to take seriously into account 
accepts (i) the Pauline authorship of at least the epistles to the 
Romans, and to the Corinthians, and to the Galatians, and of 
course their existence as early as the latter part of the first 
century; (2) the existence of Christian churches in many cities 
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of the Roman empire before the close of the first century; (3) 
the existence of the four gospels, substantially as they now exist, 
as early certainly as the latter half of the second century. To these 
we may add (4) a fourth, which however the inquirer need not 
take wholly on authority, because he is competent to form an 
independent opinion, viz., that the man Christ Jesus, who is the 
chief character presented in the four gospels, was a real historical 
person and that, whether he was absolutely perfect or not, what 
Renan affirms is true, “Whatever be the surprises of the future, 
Jesus will never be surpassed/ 1 

Let this fourth proposition be our starting point. For it is 
not merely the unanimous verdict of all competent and scholarly 
critics; any person of average intelligence may satisfy himself 
of its correctness by a careful and candid reading of the narra¬ 
tives of the four evangelists. To do this it will not be necessary 
for the student to accept the opinion of the four evangelists. 
The verdict of scholars rests not on this, but on the facts narrated, 
and the self-evidencing character of them all taken together. 
Indeed the evangelists have scarcely expressed any opinions 
respecting Jesus; nor has any of them even attempted a portrait 
of him. What they have done is to narrate certain sayings and 
acts of his. Each one tells some things not told by any others, 
and some things told by one or more of the other three, but 
each one of. these brief memoirs is fragmentary, and when 
put together, however skillfully, they fail to furnish us anything 
like a complete biography of him. And yet from the careful 
reading of these four fragmentary sketches, the scholarship of 
this age is convinced that the principal personage presented in 
them was so far superior to any other made known by history, 
that he cannot be the creation of these narrators — that they 
could not have invented him — that, in short, he was a real per¬ 
son. Every act recorded of him and every word which he is 
represented as having spoken has been microscopically scrutinized, 
and pronounced faultless. The situations in which he was often 
placed were such as to require the utmost discretion in speech 
and action, but he is admitted always to have spoken and done 
the wisest thing on all occasions. 
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How is this phenomenon to be accounted for — not the exist¬ 
ence of this ideal character, but the existence of these unmatched 
records ? How were these four men able, not to paint a perfect 
portrait,— this they have not done or attempted,— but to furnish 
in fragments, the factors which combined make up the portrait 
of the ideal man ? We have before us not an extended narrative 
of a single occurrence, but scores of narratives from four differ¬ 
ent sources, in each of which the same personage is introduced, 
and in no one of them is he represented as saying a word or 
doing an act, that judged even by the standards of the nineteenth 
century, convicts him of fault or imperfection. We are supposed 
not to know when or by whom these four fragmentary memoirs 
were written. Let us, for the moment, assume that they took 
their present form as late as the middle of the second century, 
more than a century after the death of the principal actor, and 
that they were then compiled out of a great mass of legendary 
and mythical matter that had accumulated during this long, 
credulous and uncritical period. Now is it conceivable that the 
traditions which grew up during that long and uncritical period 
contained nothing discreditable to Jesus—that no hasty or unwise 
or unkind word was attributed to him — no abuse of the confi¬ 
dence which he had inspired — no exercise of the wonderful 
power which he is represented as possessing for unrighteous or 
selfish purposes, or even for his own protection or to confound 
and triumph over his enemies — no vindictive act or angry word 
called forth by the persistent provocations of his enemies—no 
utterances in conflict with each other ? Consider how slight a 
thing would have been sufficient to betray imperfection in him, 
and then say whether it is conceivable that when these compilers 
a century and more after the death of Jesus, came to write their 
memoirs out of a collection of myths and legends, they found in 
all this crude material nothing attributed to him that marred the 
symmetry or sullied the purity of his character ? Surely no 
intelligent person will set up such a claim. Well then, if, as we 
cannot but believe, they found all sorts of faults and imperfec¬ 
tions attributed to him in these legends, with what kind of a 
sieve did they separate the chaff from the wheat — the rubbish 
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and the dross from the pure gold, so perfectly ? Were they men 
of such remarkable critical powers as to be able, as by intuition, 
to distinguish between the gold of truth and the rubbish of tra¬ 
dition ? This would be to set up a claim for these four obscure 
and ordinary men such as it would be the extreme of arrogance 
for any historical scholar to set up for himself. 

Shall we then abandon the mythical and legendary theory, 
and grant that the evangelists were personal witnesses of what 
they each narrate, or at least received it from eyewitnesses ? 
This may go a long way towards accounting for the phenomenon 
presented by these unique memoirs, but if the dictum be true 
that “narratives in yesterday’s Times have their share of fiction,” 
how does it happen that the “fiction” in the narratives of the 
evangelists never obscures the brightness of the perfect ideal 
presented in Jesus ? 

To this it may be answered that if the fiction were accepted 
as fact it would mar the ideal, and we should no longer regard 
Jesus as faultless, and that just because we believe Jesus to have 
been faultless we regard as fictitious whatever in the narratives 
of the evangelists would mar his faultlessness. 

Let us submit this answer to the test of examination. It is 
the miracles attributed by the evangelists to Jesus to which 
objection is chiefly made by those who regard the gospels as 
partly fictitious. Expurgate from the gospels all that claims to be 
miraculous and you omit everything that indicates sympathy and 
pity for suffering and want on the part of Jesus. There is no 
record that he ever gave a penny of money in charity, though 
beggars abounded in Palestine, or that he ever clothed the naked, 
or fed the hungry except on the two occasions when he did it by 
miracle. The record of his miracles if accepted as true, proves 
him to have been full of compassion and tenderness toward the 
needy and suffering, but if rejected, leaves us without proof that 
he ever did a charitable deed. Silver and gold he had none, but 
such as he had — divine power to relieve suffering and assuage 
sorrow, he gave freely and abundantly. Expurgate all accounts 
of miracles and you take away the natural occasion for much of 
his teaching, and make the accounts seem unnatural and improb- 
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able. And, what is more, you rob the gospels of the richest instruc¬ 
tion contained in them, for the record of his miracles is more 
full of instruction than even the parables. They were object-les¬ 
sons equally with the parables rich in truth, and more impressive. 

The objection to the reality of Christ's miracles may be stated 
thus : 44 You do not believe the stories of miracles which you find 
in Livy or Herodotus. Why then should you believe those which 
you find in the narratives of the evangelists?" The reply to 
this is: If Livy or Herodotus had given us such a personality in 
all respects as the evangelists have given us in Jesus, equal to 
him in moral perfection and greatness, and had ascribed to him 
such a mission as the evangelists ascribe to Jesus, and had 
represented him as performing, in attestation of his mission, 
miracles which in their character, as acts of compassion and kind¬ 
ness, as evidences of the possession of supernatural power, and 
so of a divine mission, would bear comparison with the mira¬ 
cles of Jesus, while at the same they embodied the most 
precious and vital truths — if, I say, Livy or Herodotus had 
done this, we might well accept as truthful their stories of mira¬ 
cles. But it is safe to say that neither they nor any other his¬ 
torians, outside the Christian Scriptures, have done this nor any¬ 
thing approaching it. If Jesus was, as Renan asserts, a man who 
surpassed all that had preceded him, and who will never be sur¬ 
passed, his appearance in a nation and age and in social surround¬ 
ings such as existed when he lived, is itself a miracle. No natural 
cause or set of causes could have produced him. He is so mani¬ 
festly supernatural that we cannot but expect him to do supernat¬ 
ural things. He is so manifestly supernatural that we expect him 
to announce a supernatural mission, and our expectation is con¬ 
firmed when he tells us that he came from heaven to save the world. 

If it be said that though the evangelists could not have 
invented Jesus, they could have invented the stories of the mira¬ 
cles, and so, though we cannot but believe that Jesus was the 
perfect man they represent him, we are not obliged to believe 
that he performed the miracles they attribute to him, this must be 
denied. For in truth the miracles were as much beyond 
the power of the evangelists to invent as was Jesus him- 
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self,—and it is unreasonable to believe that they could have 
sifted out of the material from which they compiled their gospels 
everything that would have marred the symmetry and purity of 
Christ's character, and yet have admitted a camel-load of extrav¬ 
agant and incredible stories under the name of miracles, if they 
were in fact mere inventions. 

Let any candid doubter, of average intelligence, take the record 
of Christ's miracles and study it in the order of their occurrence, as 
nearly as that can be ascertained, note how naturally they fit 
into the time and place and occasion that called them forth, observe 
the benevolent purpose of them all, the absence of design to 
excite mere wonder, to minister to his own convenience or com¬ 
fort, or to inflict harm upon, or win a triumph over, his enemies; 
observe how they gradually reveal his lordship over nature and 
the world of matter and mind; and finally follow them in order 
and see how complete is the system of instruction they furnish 
for his disciples whom he was training to be the heralds of his 
gospel to the world; and he cannot but be convinced that no 
human intellect was competent to invent a set of stories like 
these,— that, in short, as Jesus must have been a real person 
because the evangelists were not competent to invent him, so the 
accounts these same evangelists have given of the miracles must 
be true because they never could have invented them. De Quincy 
has said: “The evangelists could no more have invented the 
parables than a man, alleging a diamond mine, could invent a 
diamond in attestation. The parables prove themselves." With 
greater confidence may it be affirmed that the miracles prove 
themselves. The evangelists could no more have invented them 
than a scientist could invent a sunset. As the verdict of the 
scholarship of the age is that no such record of a life as that of 
Jesus could have been made if it had not been lived, so no such 
record of miracles could have been made if they had not first 
been performed. 

To sum up what has been presented above : (i) A study of 
the records of the evangelists such as any honest inquirer might 
pursue under the guidance of an intelligent pastor or teacher would 
result in an intelligent conviction that Jesus was a real person 
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and the most perfect man of the human race. (2) This convic¬ 
tion would be accompanied by another, that the men w'hose nar¬ 
ratives give us this representation of the person of Jesus must, 
in some way, have been gifted with rare critical power, and are 
worthy of belief when they represent Jesus as promising his 
disciples that the Holy Spirit should guide them into all the 
truth and bring to their remembrance what he had said unto them, 
and so that the early church were not uncritical when they 
accepted the records made by the evangelists as divinely inspired. 
(3) If then the accounts of Christ’s miracles be carefully 
studied, the result cannot fail to be a firm conviction that they 
are as unlike any records of pretended miracles as Christ is unlike 
any other man, and so that neither Jesus nor the miracles can be 
human inventions. (4) He will thus be furnished with a rational 
explanation of the fact, which Paul’s acknowledged epistles show, 
that the great facts and doctrines of Christianity were well known 
and believed by Christian converts in Rome and Corinth and 
Galatia, not more than thirty years after the death of Christ. 
Thus the sincere inquirer, accepting on authority what all com¬ 
petent authorities agree in accepting, can by steps possible 
for any person of average intelligence, reach the firm conviction 
that the four gospels were written by men so endowed, either by 
nature or by the Holy Spirit, that they did not mistake myths 
and legends for facts. Here he can stand on firm ground. He 
has positive knowledge which his ignorance of many other things 
does not affect. The questions on which the doctors still disa¬ 
gree he can hold in abeyance till they come to an agreement. 
Any real scholar will tell him that the higher criticism has not 
yet spoken its last word, and it is quite possible that its last word 
will set aside many of its former words. 

The scholarship of the world, after eighteen centuries is 
agreed in placing the crown of humanity on the head of Jesus 
of Nazareth, whom the Jewish ecclesiastical power and the Roman 
civil power united in putting to death as a perverter of the people. 
The time may come when, in spite of Professor Huxley’s dictum, 
the scholarship of the world will be agreed in the belief that 
there is one narrative in which there is no mixture of fiction. 
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OUTLINE TOPICS IN THE HISTORY OF OLD 
TESTAMENT PROPHECY. 

VI. 


By William R. Harper, 

The University of Chicago. 

PROPHECY OF THE NORTHERN KINGDOM. 

x. LITERARY SOURCES. 

X. From the North (contemporaneous) : l 

1) Stories of the Judges, earliest Hebrew stories. 

2) Northern stories of general character, I Sam. 4-6. 

3) Northern stories of Samuel and Saul, 1 Sam. 8, 15, 28(?). 

4) The Elijah stories, 1 Kings 17-19, 21. 

5) Northern stories of general character, 1 Kings 20, 22; 
2 Kings 3, 6, 7, 9, 10. 

6) The Elisha stories, 2 Kings 2; 4-6; 8, 13. 

7) The E-writer of the Hexateuch. 

8) The Book of Amos. 

9) The domestic tragedy of Hosea (1-3). 

10) The later sermons of Hosea. 

2. From the South ( contemporaneous ).** 

1) The Saul stories in 1 Sam., chaps. 9, II, 13, 14. 

2) The David stories in 1 Sam. 16:14-2 Sam. 4. 

3) The David stories in 2 Sam. 5-7; 9-20; 1 Kings 1, 2. 

4) The J-writer of the Hexateuch. 

5) The prophecy concerning Moab, Isa. 15, 16. 

[6) The Book of Amos.] 

7) Isaiah’s sermon, 2-4. 

8) Isaiah’s sermons, 5, 9:8-10:4; 6. 

9) Isaiah, 7-9:6; 17:1-11; 28. 

10) Micah, 1-3. 

3. Later Traditions. 

1) In the later material of Kings. 

1 These are not arranged chronologically, but logically; and the details of the 
analysis are intentionally omitted. 
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2) In the Books of Chronicles. 

3) In the narrative portions of Isaiah, 1-39. 

4. Monumental Sources. 1 

1) The Shishak inscription. 2 

2) Assyrian and Babylonian inscriptions. 3 

3) Phoenician and Moabite inscriptions. 4 

4) The use and abuse of monumental material. 5 
2. LIVING PROPHECY. 6 

1) The invasion of Shishak. 

2) Civil war between Israel and Judah during reigns of Jero¬ 
boam and Baasha. 

3) The accession of Omri’s dynasty. 

1 Cf. Sayce, The Higher Criticism and the Verdict of the Monuments;* McCurdy, 
History, Prophecy and the Monuments; Schrader, Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old 
Testament ', I and II. 

* Wiedemann, Aegyptische Geschichte, 542-52 ; Meyer, Geschichte des alien Aegyptens, 
329-33 ; Brag sc h, Egypt under the Pharaohs, 375-9 ; Winckler, Geschichte Israels , 175. 

3 Inscription of Shalmaneser II (in connection with Ahab), III R. 8: 91, 92; 
KB, I, 172 f.; (tribute from Jehu), Layard, Inscriptions in the Cuneiform character , 
98:2. Inscription of Tiglathpileser III (tribute from Menahem), III R. 9:2, 1. 50, 
KB, II, 30 f.; (Pekah) III R. 10:2, 1. 28, KB , II, 32 f.; (Hoshea) III R. 10:2, Is. 28 
f. KB, 32 f.; (in connection with Uzziah of Judah), III R. 9:2, KB, II, 24-7, 
KAT,* 217-23; (tribute from Ahaz of Judah), III R. 67, KB, II, 20 f. Inscription of 
Sargon (capture of Samaria), KB, II, 54 f. Is. 23-5. 

4 The Phoenician inscriptions, of which many have been found, have a general 
bearing on O. T. history. Cf Gesenius, Scripturce Linguceque Phocnicice Monumenta, 
Movers, Die Phonizier; Schroder, Die Phonisische Sprache. 

Of great importance is the inscription of Mesha, king of Moab, usually called the 
“Moabite Stone,” cf Smend and Socin, Die Inschrift des Konigs Mesa von Moab , 
Driver, Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel, LXXXV-XCIV ; Sayce, 
Higher Criticism , 366 ff. 

5 Brown, Assyriology, its Use and Abuse; Evans, An Essay on Assyriology; Schrader, 
Cuneiform Inscriptions and the 0 . T.; Sayce, Higher Criticism and the Verdict of the 
Monuments , a 1-30 ; McCurdy, History, Prophecy and the Monuments. 

6 The principal dates of the period:—(Those marked with an * are Assyrian 
dates) *854, Battle of Karkar. *842, Jehu pays tribute to Shalmaneser II. 743-740, 
campaigns against Arpad. *740-738, Azariah (Uzziah) heads a Syrian coalition 
against Tiglathpileser III. [?]. 738, Hamath coalition crushed, Menahem and Rezon 

send tribute. *738, Menahem pays tribute to Tiglathpileser III. 735, Union of Rezon 
and Pekah against Jotham and Ahaz. 734-732, campaign of Tiglathpileser III in the 
west. *734, Ahaz pays tribute to Tiglathpileser III. *734-732, Tiglathpileser III 
invades Israel, recognizes Hoshea. 728, Sabako king of Egypt. 727, Hoshea’s 
revolt subdued by Shalmaneser IV. 725-722, Hoshea’s second revolt subdued by 
Shalmaneser IV. *722, Sargon captures Samaria. 
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4) Israel and Phoenicia ; Ahab. 

5) The work of Elijah. 1 

6 ) Israel and Syria; wars. 

7) Israel and Assyria (Shalmaneser II, Karkar). 

8) Revolt of Moab. 

9) The accession of Jehu’s dynasty. 

10) Israel, Damascus, and Assyria. 

11) The work of Elisha. 9 

12) The work of Jonah. 3 

13) The work of Amos. 4 

14) Other prophets of the period. 

15) The work of Hosea. 5 

16) The destruction of Damascus by Tiglathpileser, and inva¬ 
sion of Israel. 

17) The destruction of Samaria by Sargon. 

3. EXPERIENCE PROPHECY. 

1. The Samuel stories. 

2. The Saul stories. 

1 Fischer, Les Mythes Rattaches d la Personne d'Elie; Der Prophet Elia in der 
Legende in Franker s ZS, 1863 ; Stanley, Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church, 
11,321-52; Lowrie, The Translated Prophet; Taylor, Elijah the Prophet; Brettner, 
Der proph. Beruf des Elias, ZL Th., 1876, IV ; Clemen, Die Wunderberichte iiber Elia 
und Elisa; Ewald, Hist, of Israel*, IV, 63-78, 101-13, Patterson, Elijah, the Favored 
Man; Reuss, Getchichte , 236 ; W. R. Smith, The Prophets of Israel, 76-89, 116; 
Elliott, O. T. Prophecy 1 125-32; Kittel, Geschichte, II, 226-30; Comill The Prophets 
of Israel 29-36; Milligan, Elijah, his Life and Times. 

a Meyer, Verhdltniss der Erzahlungen von Elisa tu denen von Elias, Bertholdt's 
Journal\ IV; Stanley, Lects. on the Hist, of the Jewish Church, II, 353-64; Lowrie, 
The Prophet Elisha; Ewald, History of Israel, IV, 78-101; Reuss, Geschichte, 237-40 ; 
W. R. Smith, The Prophets of Israel, 85, 87, 131, 208 ; Elliott, 0 . T. Prophecy , 132 f; 
Kittel, Geschichte , II, 237-40. 

3 Friedrichsen, Krilische Uebersicht der verschiedenen Ansichten von dem Buche 
Jonas ; 9 Raleigh, The Story of Jonah the Prophet; Stanley, Lects. on the Hist, of the 
Jesvish Church , II, 388-95; Cheyne, Theol. Rev., 1877, 211—19 ; Kalisch, Bible Studies, 
II; Ewald, Prophets of the 0 . T., II; Hist, of Israel, IV, 123, 128; Delitzscb, Mes¬ 
sianic Prophecies , 58 £; Matheson, Exp., Ill, 1882, 35-49; Perowne, Obadiah and 
Jonah (Camb. Bible), 43-95; Pusey, The Minor Prophets, I, 371-94; Trumbull, Jonah 
in Nineveh, Bib. Sac., 1892, 669-75; Lowe, The Sign of Jonah, Thinker, II, 1892, 
486 £; Cheyne, Exp., V, 1892, 227; Dale, Exp.,\, 1892, 1-18; Driver, Introduc¬ 
tion* 300-4; Kennedy, On the Book of Jonah. 

*Cf. re£s. in Biblical World, February 1896, 120. 

s Cf. re£s. in Biblical World, March 1896, 201. 
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3. The David stories. 

4. The Solomon stories. 

5. The Elijah stories. 

6. The Elisha stories. 

7. The national stories. 

8. The E-stories. 

9. The J-stories. 

4. DESCRIPTIVE PROPHECY.** 

1. The old prophet at Bethel, 1 Kings 13 :11-32. 

2. The message to the widow of Zarephath, I Kings 17 :10-16. 

3. Elijah’s message to Ahab, 1 Kings 18:17-18. 

4. Elijah’s appeal on Mt. Carmel, I Kings 18:19-40. 

5. The prophet’s rebuke of Ahab, 1 Kings 20:35-42. 

6. Micaiah and the false prophets, 1 Kings 22 :1-28. 

7. Elijah and Ahaziah, 2 Kings 1 :1-18. 

8. The wickedness of Israel and the impending calamity, 
Amos 3, 4. 

1) The prophet justifies his mission (3 :1-8). 

2) Outside nations testify against Israel (3:9-15). 

3) The voluptuous women of Samaria are responsible 

(4:1-3). 

4) Every effort has been made to reclaim Israel, but in 
vain (4 14-13). 

9. Israel’s sins (Amos 5:4-12); special classes (5 :13-24); 
idolatry (5:25-27); leaders (6:1-6). 

10. Hosea’s charge of immorality and corruption, encouraged 
by Israel’s leaders (4: 1 —19). 

11. Hosea’s accusation against priest and court, rain coming 

(5:1-15). 

12. Hosea ! s complaint of the futility of fitful repentance, in 
view of constant transgression (6:1-11). 

13. Hosea’s claim that Israel’s degradation and decay are due, 
in large measure, to the ruling classes (7:1-16). 

14. Hosea: Israel’s idolatry; the northern schism; destruction; 
foreign alliance (8:1-14). 

* Passages in which the descriptive and predictive elements cannot easily be 
separated, have been classified as descriptive, when the predictive element seemed to 
be the less important. 

a Cf. Comms. previously given in loc. 
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15. Hosea: Israel’s unfaithfulness in view of Jacob’s example 
(11:12-12:6). 

16. Hosea: Israel’s history a failure; idolatry must be rooted 
out (12:7-15). 

17. Isaiah : the idolatry and luxury of his times (2 :6-4 :1 ). x 

18. Isaiah : the bad fruit; the judgments sent; the great judg¬ 
ment, Assyria; 5 : 1-25 ; 9:8-10:4; 5 : 26-30. 

5. PREDICTIVE PROPHECY.* 

1. The Judean prophet’s prediction against the altar at Bethel, 
1 Kings 13 :1-9. 

2. Ahijah’s prediction against Jeroboam, 1 Kings 14:1-16. 

3. Elijah’s prediction of drought, I Kings 17:1. 

4. The prediction concerning Hazael, Jehu and Elisha, 1 Kings 
19:14-18. 

5. Elijah’s prediction of Ahab’s ruin, 1 Kings 21 :17-24. 

6. Elisha’s prediction concerning Moab, 2 Kings 3:1-27. 

7. Elisha’s prediction of Samaria’s deliverer, 2 Kings 7:1, 2. 

8. Elisha’s prediction of Syria’s defeat, 2 Kings 13:14-19. 

9. Jonah’s prediction concerning Nineveh, Jonah I. 

10. The impending destruction of Moab, Isa. 15, 16. 

11. The predictions of Amos against Damascus, Gaza, Tyre, 
Edom, Ammon, Moab, Judah and Israel, Amos 1, 2. 

12. Israel shall fall; no one escape; Assyria is coming, Amos 
5:1-3; 6:8-14. 

13. The visions of Amos, all of coming punishment (7:1-9; 
10). 

14. The promise of Amos, restoration (9:11-15). 

15. Hosea’s predictions of restoration in chapters 1-3. 

16. Hosea’s prediction of coming calamity, extermination, dis¬ 
persion (9:1—17). 

*On Isaiah, cf Kitto, Daily Bible Illustrations , VI, Isaiah and the Prophets; 
Orclli, The Prophecies of Isaiah; Delitzsch, Biblical Comm, on the Prophecies of Isaiah , 
I; Gicscbrecht, Beitrdge zur Jesaiakritik; Reich, Jesaias; Nagelsbach, The Prophet 
Isaiah (Lange); Rawlinson, Isaiah I (Pulpit Comm.); and refs, in Biblical World, 
February 1896, 121. 

* Passages in which the predictive and descriptive elements cannot easily be 
separated have been classified as predictive, when the descriptive element seemed to 
be the less important. 
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17. Hosea’s prediction of Israel’s punishment on account of 
her guilt (10:1-15). 

18. Hosea’s prediction of the sending away, and the restoration 
of the unruly son (11 :1-11). 

19. Hosea; idolatry means death; he shall die; he must 
perish (13:1-16). 

20. Hosea’s prediction of Israel’s repentance and God’s restora¬ 
tion (14 :1-8). 

21. Isaiah’s prediction of the exaltation, the humiliation, and 
the future glory of Judah (2-4). 

22. Isaiah’s message in the inaugural vision (6). 

23. Isaiah’s predictions of destruction upon Syria and Northern 
Israel (7:1-8:21). 

24. Isaiah’s prediction of Immanuel and the Prince of Peace 
(7:17; 9:1-7). 

25. Isaiah’s prediction of destruction of Damascus (17 :1-11). 

26. Isaiah’s prediction of the destruction of Samaria (28). 

27. Micah’s predictions concerning Samaria and Jerusalem 

0 - 3 V 

6. THE PROPHETIC WORK. 

1. In the North, under Elijah and Elisha. 

1. At first cooperation of monarchy and prophetism. 

2. The prophetic schools. 

3. Growing antagonism, Elijah and Ahab. 

4. The prophet supreme. 

5. The results of the prophetic victory. 

2. In the North, under Amos and Hosea. 

1. Change of situation. 

2. The prophet’s view of the situation. 

3. The methods employed. 

4. The question of their relation to the past. 

1 Caspari, Ueber Mich a den Morasthiten; Kuenen, Theol. Tijd, 1872, 45-66, 279- 
302; Cheyne, Exp., II, 1881, 154-8; Hitzig, Die zwblf kleinen Prophetcn 4, 189-238; 
VV. R. Smith, The Prophets of Israel , 287-93; Cheyne, Micah (Camb. Bible); 
Etteye. Brit. XVI, 232 ff; Wildeboer, De Profeet Micha; Ryssel, Untersuchungen 
iiber die Textgestalt und die Echtheit des Buches Mieha; Pont, Micha-Studien , St. Hr ., 
1888, 235 ft., i88q, 436-53, 1892, 329-60; Kleinert, Micah (Lange, The Minor 
Prophets); Elhorst, De Profetie van Micha; Farrar, The Minor Prophets, 124-40; 
Cornill, The Prophets of Israel, 69 f. 
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3. In the South, before the times of Isaiah and Micah. 

1. The entirely different situation in the South, as between 
the monarchy and prophetism. 

2. The effect of this upon prophetism. 

4. In the South, under Isaiah and Micah. 

1. Prophetism incited by the formality of the ceremonial. 

2. Prophetism incited by the corruption of the rulers. 

3. Prophetism concerned with outside nations. 

4. Prophetism concerned with Israel. 

5. Prophetism concerned with home affairs. 

7. SUMMARIES OF THE PERIOD. 

1. Ideas concerning “Right living/’ “Worship,” “Covenant" 

1) While the morality and general condition of the people 
may not have been worse, the remonstrances against the 
habits of the times are more frequent and severe. This 
points to the growth of a higher ideal. 

2) The absence of reproof of the South in the earlier part 
of the period indicates either better life, or the inac¬ 
tivity of prophetism. 

3) Much of the lower standard of morality may be attributed 
to the intermingling of Baalism with its corrupt forms 
of worship. 

4) Foreign alliances, and even foreign contact, introduce 
much, besides idolatry, that leads to demoralization. 

5) The immorality and corruption are found, not merely 
among the masses, but chiefly among the leaders. 

6) The existence of only one true prophet (Elijah) and of 
so few true Jehovah-followers indicates the inroads made 
upon the old religion through the influence of heathen 
cults. 

7) As indicated by the reproofs of Isaiah and Micah, every 
kind of corruption of life and thought has crept into 
Judah. 

8) The ideal of life is to be just, to care for the orphan and 
the widow, to deal righteously. 

9) Formality in worship has grown rapidly in both North 
and South, until now the antagonism of the prophets to 
the priestly order and work begins to be seen. 
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10) The priestly function, North and South, is in closest 
touch with the monarchy, and consequently the corrup¬ 
tion of the latter extends itself to the former. 

11) The covenant relationship of God and Israel is repre¬ 
sented under the figures of “husband and wife,” “father 
and son;” the relationship is one which neither infidelity 
nor disobedience will break. 

2. Ideas concerning “God.” 

1) The idea of “ God ” in Northern Israel is largely affected 
by Phoenician and Syrian cults; monolatry seems to prevail 
even among the leaders ; the use of images is authorized. 
The people do not give up “Jehovah ” and adopt “ Baal,” 
but ascribe to “Jehovah” the attributes and character¬ 
istics of Baal. 

2) The idea of Jehovah’s jealousy is emphasized. Elijah 
preaches no kind of recognition of another God, 
although this involved political separation. Absolute 
allegiance to Jehovah is fought for. 

3) The conception of a severely just God who punishes sin, 
brings terrible judgment upon all who disobey him, 
stands ready to destroy nation or individual who is hos¬ 
tile to him, is preached by Amos. 

4) The conception of a living and beneficent God, pardon¬ 
ing sin, bestowing blessing even upon those who are 
faithless, whose love is so great that, notwithstanding 
apostasy, he still loves, is preached by Hosea. 

5) The Pentateuchal stories describe a God who is moving 
in the affairs of the nations, guiding the beginnings of 
Israel’s history, overruling evil for good, a God of ever- 
watchful providence. 

6) In his inaugural vision Isaiah saw a God of supreme holi¬ 
ness, and every representation which he makes is colored 
with this idea. Indeed a new name now comes into use 
— “the faithful one of Israel.” 

7) For the first and only time seraphim are mentioned. 

3. Ideas concerning “Man,” “Sin,” “Death.” 

1) The sin of Northern Israel presented in detail (immor- 
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ality, idolatry, foreign alliance, national schism) as the 
ground for present anxiety and future ruin. 

2) Transgression, universal ; other nations to suffer destruc¬ 
tion, but Israel and Judah particularly guilty in view of 
special opportunities for knowing the truth. 

3) Fitful repentance is of no avail in view of constant 
transgression. 

4) Disaster and calamity always to be attributed to sin. 

5) Death of the nation will be the result of the nation’s 
sin. 

4. Ideas concerning 44 Deliverance.” 

1) The land is to be visited with a severe judgment; it will 
be laid waste; ruin will prevail; but afterwards it will 
be blessed and bring forth bounteous harvests. 

2) The people are to suffer attack, be carried into captivity 
because of apostasy— humiliation; but will be restored 
again after repentance (remarriage of a wife, recall of a 
son, restoration from dead) to their land and be greatly 
prospered — exaltation. 

3) Jehovah will punish his people, but if they will return 
he will forgive them and restore to the place which 
they formerly occupied in his love, those who are faith¬ 
ful, that is, the remnant. 

4) The nations of the earth shall be destroyed in so far as 
they are hostile to Jehovah. 

5) A child will be born of the seed of David who shall 
fight Israel’s battles, secure peace and the universal 
acknowledgment of Jehovah. This child appears again 
and again in the prophet’s representation; the fact that 
the birth does not take place as announced does not 
seem to disturb the prophet’s faith that he will finally 
come. 
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REV. PROFESSOR WILLIAM HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


By the Rev. George S. Duncan, Ph.D. 
Harrisburg, Penna. 


There was a memorable gathering in the beautiful university town of 
Princeton, N. J., on May 5, 1896. From many parts of America came hun¬ 
dreds of pupils, friends and admirers to celebrate the jubilee of Rev. Professor 
William H. Green, D.D., LL.D., who for fifty years has been a teacher in 
Princeton Theological Seminary. A similar celebration was held at Prince¬ 
ton on April 24, 1872, when Dr. Charles Hodge completed his fiftieth 
year as a professor in the seminary. This famous school of the prophets has 
been fortunate in retaining many of its professors for long periods. Dr. 
Archibald Alexander taught for nearly forty years; Dr. Charles Hodge, for 
fifty-eight; Dr. Joseph A. Alexander, for twenty-seven ; Dr. A. T. McGill, for 
thirty-five ; Dr. Caspar Wistar Hodge, for thirty-one, and Dr. James C. Mof¬ 
fat for twenty-nine years. 

It was eminently proper that the seminary authorities should arrange for 
celebrating in a fitting manner Dr. Green’s fifty years of distinguished service 
at Princeton. The exercises were held in the beautiful Alexander Hall and 
were of a most interesting character. The following four addresses were 
delivered: (1) “Dr. Green’s Services to the Seminary,” by Rev. A. Gosman, 

D. D.; (2) “Dr. Green’s Contribution to Biblical Criticism,” by Rev. Professor 
C. M. Mead, Ph.D., LL.D.; (3) “Dr. Green’s Contribution to Semitic Scholar¬ 
ship,” by Rev. Professor J. F. McCurdy, Ph.D., LL.D.; and (4) “Dr. Green’s 
Services to the Church,” by Rev. President F. L. Patton, D.D., LL.D. Then 
followed six congratulatory addresses from (1) the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, by Rev. Dr. R. R. Booth; (2) our sister churches, 
by Rev. Professor Wm. M. McPheeters, D.D.; (3) our sister seminaries, by 
Rev. Professor W. J. Beecher, D.D.; (4) Dr. Green’s alma mater, by President 

E. D. Warfield, LL.D.; (5) trustees of Princeton College, by H. M. Alex¬ 
ander, LL.D., and (6) from the Old Testament revision committee, by Rev. 
Professor Howard Osgood, D.D., LL.D. In the afternoon a reminiscence 
meeting was held in the Alexander Hall when short speeches referring to dif¬ 
ferent periods of Dr. Green’s career were delivered by Rev. Dr. W. C. Cattell, 
Rev. Dr. T. L. Cuyler, Rev. Dr. A. A. E. Taylor, Rev. Dr. E. H. Griffin, Rev 
Dr. J. Fox, and Rev. Dr. Wm. M. Paxton. At the close of these exercises 
all went to Dr. Green’s residence and offered the veteran professor their con¬ 
gratulations. The various colleges and theological schools of America had 
been invited, and many of these sent representatives. There was thus at 
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the jubilee an unusually large number of scholars of the first rank. Con¬ 
gratulatory letters were received from institutions in England, Scotland, Ire¬ 
land, Germany, France, and other nations of the old world. 

Dr. William Henry Green was born in Groveville, N. J., on January 27, 
1825. He is a descendant of Rev. Jonathan Dickinson, D.D., first president 
of Princeton College and is connected with families who have been very 
prominent in church and state. Dr. Green graduated from Lafayette College 
at Easton, Penn., in 1840 with the highest honors and with a splendid record 
for lingustic attainments. His theological course was pursued in Princeton 
Seminary where he received his diploma in 1846. The seminary professors 
at this time were A. Alexander, D.D., LL.D., Charles Hodge, D.D., LL.D., 
S. Miller, D.D., LL.D., and J. A. Alexander, D.D., who filled the chair of 
Oriental and Biblical Literature, a department in which Dr. Green took an 
unusually high stand. Among his classmates at Princeton were the late Pro¬ 
fessor A. A. Hodge and Rev. Dr. T. L. Cuyler. Immediately in his gradua¬ 
tion from the seminary in 1846 Dr. Green was elected an instructor of 
Hebrew. In 1851 he was chosen professor of Biblical and Oriental Lit¬ 
erature and has held the chair ever since. Dr. Green has been a most inspir¬ 
ing and suggestive teacher and has ever impressed his pupils with high ideals 
of study. He has always expected of his students most thorough work and 
thus has formed in them intellectual habits of the highest value. Amid all 
their difficulties pupils have ever found in him a friend to help in every time 
of need. Besides his regular work in the lecture room Dr. Green has con¬ 
ducted seminars year by year where groups of students would pursue spe¬ 
cial lines of investigation. It is estimated that about three thousand pupils 
have sat at his feet. 

When the American Committee of Revision was formed in 1871, Dr. Green 
was chosen president of the Old Testament company and did most important 
service in the work of revising the Old Testament. At the meeting of the 
general assembly of the Presbyterian Church of the United States of America, 
held in Pittsburg in 1891, Dr. Green was elected moderator. The degree of 
D.D. was conferred upon him in 1857 by Princeton College, and in 1884 by 
the University of Edinburgh. Rutgers College gave him the degree of LL.D. 
in 1873. 

While Dr. Green has been for fifty years busily engaged in teaching, his 
pen has not been idle. He has written nine volumes which are well known 
on both sides of the Atlantic. His books in the order of their publication are 
as follows: (1) Hebrew Grammar (1st edition), 1861 ; (2) Hebrew Chres - 
tomathy , 1863; (3) Pentateuch Vindicated from the Aspersions of Bishop 
Colenso , 1863; (4) Elementary Hebrew Grammar (1st edition), 1866; (5) 
Argument of Book of fob , 1874; (6) Moses and the Prophets , 1883 ; (7) 
Hebrew Feasts , 1885; (8) Higher Criticism of the Pentateuch , 1896; (9) 
Unity of the Book of Genesis , 1896. In the Lange Bible Commentary Dr. 
Green translated the “Song of Solomon,” and added much new matter. 
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Besides these works he has written very many most scholarly articles, chiefly on 
Old Testament subjects, for the Biblical Repertory , Princeton Review , 
Presbyterian Review , Presbyterian and Reformed Review, and Hebraic a. 

As is well known, Dr. Green takes a conservative position on questions 
of Old Testament higher criticism. There can be no doubt that he is 
today the foremost Hebrew scholar who holds the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch and the unity of Isaiah. It is perfectly safe to say that no one 
has stated the grounds for the conservative position in such a thorough, 
scholarly way as Dr. Green has done. He overlooks no important point and 
endeavors to meet each position of the newer view with fullness and fairness. 
Professor T. K. Cheyne says: “Tradition never had an abler advocate, 
setting aside Hengstenberg and Pusey, than Dr. Green.” Dr. Green has 
frequently been called the Hengstenberg of America. Whatever views one 
holds on the higher critical questions pertaining to the Old Testament, all 
must feel under lasting obligation to Dr. Green for presenting the most 
scholarly arguments which support the traditional views. Every student must 
fearlessly and fairly look at all sides of this as well as any other subject of 
investigation. Only by so doing can we reach truth and so prove all things, 
and hold fast to that which is good. In all his higher critical writings, Dr. 
Green hurls no hard names or bitter and unkind epithets upon those who 
differ widely from him. Such methods have been too common in biblical 
scholarly discussions of the past, but are happily less common now. No 
critic must dip his pen in sulphuric acid. 

In private life Dr. Green is a most lovable Christian gentleman, and one 
of the humblest of men. His beautiful well-rounded and well-balanced 
Christian character has been an epistle known and read by thousands of men. 
Serus in coelum redeat. 
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THE BIBLE IN YOUNG PEOPLE’S SOCIETIES. 


By L. A. Crandall, D.D., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Primarily, the young people’s society seeks to promote the culture of 
the Christian life. The study of literature, the development of the social 
life of the church, the consideration of economic questions, philanthropic 
activities, are all important but subordinate functions of an organization com¬ 
posed of followers of Jesus Christ, and intent upon the development, in them¬ 
selves and others, of the life of their Lord. It has long ago been clearly 
shown however, that spiritual growth is not begotten of spiritual contortions. 
No amount of introspection, spiritual self-flagellation, or “spiritual exercises” 
of whatever kind, will result in begetting a character like that of Jesus Christ. 
The helps by which we attain to the full stature of Christian men and women 
will be found in the relations established between ourselves and others; 
between ourselves and the book which contains a record of God’s revelation 
of himself to man. The great increase in the power and efficiency of our 
Christian young people within the last fifteen years is largely due to the 
recognition of this fact. The time was when, in a majority of our churches, 
the young had little to do except listen. They were taught in the Sunday 
school, a few of them attended the preaching service ; but in the manifold 
activities of the church they had little or no past. They were constantly told 
what they ought to do, and then given no opportunity to act upon their 
instruction. But a great and happy change has taken place. The young 
people of today by means of efficient organization are brought into vital rela¬ 
tions with God’s work in the world, and give evidence of that growth in 
Christian manhood and womanhood which is produced only by a keen sense 
of personal responsibility. Possibly in some instances too much dependence 
is placed upon machinery, and activity may be mistaken for labor. A few of 
our young people seem to think that when they have constructed a vast and 
complex organization, nothing remains for them to do but to stand back and 
watch it go. Now and then some one becomes possessed of the idea that 
gesticulation and fume and fuss take the place of intelligent, conscientious 
toil. But these evils tend to correct themselves, and the good results from 
organization greatly outweigh the injury wrought. 

Those familiar with young people’s societies in our churches cannot fail 
to be impressed with the fact that the Bible does not fill a very large place in 
the life of these organizations. No doubt there are gratifying exceptions to 
this statement. Isolated cases may be found where, through the influence of 
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a thoughtful pastor or some other wise leader, the society gives patient, per¬ 
sistent and intelligent consideration to the Scriptures. In all the societies it 
is customary to read selections from the Bible at the beginning of the meeting, 
and sometimes references are given out and different members each read a 
selection. The subject under consideration for the evening is usually one 
supposed to be drawn from some passage of Scripture. When we have said 
this, has not about all been said that can truthfully be credited to Bible study 
in the average society ? It is not claimed that these services are valueless. 
No gathering of those who love God and meet to consider their duty to him 
and to each other can be without profit. The prayers offered, the testi¬ 
monies given, the songs sung tend to encourage Christian hearts and develop 
Christian character. Many young Christians find in these services inspiration 
and quickening. But, helpful as they are, would not these meetings prove a 
greater source of profit if not study of God’s word should be added to prayer 
and testimony? We say study, not simply reading. No doubt something is 
gained by the reading of the Bible, especially if it is not done in a perfunctory 
manner. But the profit is small compared with that which comes to the 
earnest, careful student. Our religion has its roots in the Bible. We learn 
there how Christianity came to be, and how we ought to live in order to meet 
the requirements of the founder of our faith. As nowhere else, we find here 
the expression of God’s thought concerning his children, and here is recorded 
his dealings with them. It has been said that Christianity would not perish if 
the Bible should be destroyed and all knowledge of it be lost. This may be 
true; but it would soon come to pass that Christianity would be even more 
defective, as expressed in life, than it now is, and men would increasingly 
substitute their own speculations and wild guesses for the expressed will of 
God. Christianity has always been purest and most potent when it has been 
least under the sway of human traditions and most observant of the teaching 
of God’s word. 

Studiousness does not imply a knowledge of Greek and Hebrew, and 
familiarity with these languages does not always stand for continued study. 
There is large satisfaction and much gain in being able to read the Old and 
New Testaments in the originals; but such ability is the possession of the 
few, and is by no means a condition to intelligent and profitable study. Study, 
not equipment, is the great characteristic of the student, and the man of lim¬ 
ited scholastic attainments who works hard, will eventually outstrip the one 
who fails to use the power which long training has given him. It ought not 
to be forgotten that the student of the English Bible has, in our day, no lack 
of helps. The revised version throws light upon obscure passages. Literal 
translations may be obtained at small cost. The literature which treats of 
the Bible is already very large and is rapidly increasing. It requires only a 
small outlay of money to supply oneself with the results of the most profound 
study by men of the highest scholarship. Indeed, there is danger lest our 
helps become a hindrance; danger that Christians who ought to investigate 
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for themselves, personally search the Bible for its teachings/ be satisfied to 
receive the assertions of others, and so do their studying by proxy only. 
This danger has been realized in Sunday school work, and the wisest friends 
of the Sunday school are seeking to bring about a return of Bible study, 
Quarterlies and leaflets and notes do so abound that not a few teachers and a 
great multitude of scholars have practically laid the Bible aside, and content 
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themselves with considering what someone has to say about the passage in 
hand. If our young people’s societies ever come to enter upon Bible study, 
strenuous efforts ought to be put forth by pastors to guard against this evil. 

When the careful study of the Bible comes to be recognized as a legiti¬ 
mate and important function of the young people’s society, we may expect to 
find among this class in our churches a truer conception of the Christian life. 
Without undertaking to say where the responsibility lies, it cannot be denied 
that very many of our young people — and of our older people as well — have 
very crude and defective ideas as to what it means to be a Christian. They 
have been taught that they should give their hearts to God, be baptized, unite 
with the church. Not a few fancy that membership in the visible church is 
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equivalent to citizenship in the kingdom of heaven. They are possessed by 
a feeling of security because they have met certain outward requirements. 
This sense of security is greatly increased if they have passed through a 
season of spiritual depression followed by a corresponding exaltation. A past 
experience, a past obedience to a ceremonial requirement, a present mechanical 
relation to an ecclesiastical organization, takes the place of present and con¬ 
stant love for God and men, and the exhibition of righteousness in daily con¬ 
duct. A careful study of the teaching of Jesus would lead to a readjustment 
of emphasis. Those who understand the divine teacher will never come to 
consider any act of obedience as unimportant, but they will come to realize that 
he placed strongest stress upon that love which goes upward to God and out¬ 
ward to our fellows, and that the absence of this affection cannot be met by 
any substitute. Increasingly, as we come to know the mind of Christ, do we 
see that the religious life cannot be compassed by the services of any church. 
The Christianity which leads us to the house of God, to fervent prayers, to 
ample testimonies, to exultant song, is defective and vain if it does not also 
find expression in the house, upon the street, in the place of business. The 
men who join energetically in the worship of Sunday, and then cheat their neigh¬ 
bors in the business of Monday, the women whose faces shine with a pious 
light in the church, and scowl, in the home for the remainder of the week, 
have yet to learn what Jesus Christ taught, or if they know the theory, have 
yet to embody it in life. The probability is that these people have never given 
any considerable time to the consideration of the life of Jesus as their example, 
or the words of Jesus as furnishing law for conduct. Not infrequently we 
meet with those whose specialty is the quotation of scripture texts. They 
have searched the Bible, not to find what it teaches, but to gather material 
for buttressing their favorite dogmas. Passages of scripture are wrenched out 
of their setting, twisted to mean something entirely foreign to their real mean¬ 
ing, and forced to do duty as clubs with which to batter the heads of theolog¬ 
ical opponents. Strangely enough, the men who do this violence to the Bible 
and the laws of biblical interpretation, often secure a reputation for possessing 
a superior article of piety while guilty of constant infractions of the Golden 
Rule. They even pose as Bible students, because they have collated the 
passages having a real or alleged bearing upon some article of the faith. 
Gathering proof texts no more constitutes one a student of the Bible than 
familiarity with half a dozen passages from King Lear makes one a student 
of Shakespeare. 

Dr. Van Dyke in his Yale lectures styles this an age of doubt. Thoughtful 
study of the Bible on the part of our young people would act both as a cor¬ 
rective and preventive of this doubt. To be sure, another remedy is proposed, 
and as the recommendation comes from those who hold honored positions in 
the Christian church, it deserves candid consideration. “ Do not think, 
simply believe,” is the exhortation of certain godly men who sincerely seek 
the reign of God on earth. Their argument is that God has done the thinking 
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for humanity, at least so far as religious questions are concerned, and all that 
remains for us to do is to accept the divine thought. Possibly it does not 
occur to these friends that thought is necessary in order to perceive thought. 
How are we to arrive at a knowledge of God’s thought without exercising our 
personal powers of investigation ? It would be satisfactory to these gentlemen, 
no doubt, if the world would allow them to decide what God thinks and what he 
has declared, and accept their dictum as the end of all controversy. Fortu¬ 
nately for the preservation of the world from imbecility, a portion of humanity 
insists upon using its God-given power of thinking. There is no present 
danger from the over-exertion of this faculty of our being. A large number 
will always prefer to deal in ready-made ideas. It saves a vast amount of 
trouble. But is not the admission that Christian belief and thoughtful inves¬ 
tigation are in essential antagonism, both humiliating and dangerous ? It is 
pleading guilty to the charge constantly urged against Christianity by its 
enemies. The admission is of immense harm to the Christian religion 
because it tends to prejudice against Christianity men who do think and will 
continue to think. They reasonably claim the right to test the validity of the 
claims put forward by Christianity. Worthy belief, according to their con¬ 
ception, does not hang in the air without foundation, but rests upon well 
established facts. In order that these facts may be known and verified, 
investigation is essential. This investigation cannot be done by one or two 
for all men and all time. The belief that is vital and full of power is never 
hereditary, but is wrought out in the individual life by personal toil. Far too 
much have the young people of our chruches had their thinking concerning 
religious matters done for them. When, with maturer years, they found 
themselves confronted with unfamiliar questions, when with the broadening 
of intelligence they began to ponder upon the great problems of life and of 
destiny, they proved to be all unfitted for the strain which came upon their 
faith, and so lapsed into unbelief. * There is no question concerning God, 
man, the present, the future, but should be thoughtfully considered by our 
young people. No method of consideration is so wise and so helpful as that 
which employs the Bible as revealing God to man, man to himself, making 
plain present duty, throwing light upon the shadows which hide the future. 

Possibly that which has been said will seem by far too general, and found 
to contain little that hints at ways and means of securing a larger and more 
careful study of the Bible. The purpose of this article is not to outline 
methods, but rather to indicate the need. Our young people are active in 
many ways, and every lover of our faith rejoices in the advancement in young 
people’s work which the recent years have witnessed. But in the multiplica¬ 
tion of societies and conventions, in the effort to increase membership, in the 
expenditure of time and strength in the multitudinous activities of this busy 
age, it should be remembered that lack of knowledge concerning the book of 
books must mean circumscribed spiritual growth and limited usefulness to the 
cause of Christ. 
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THE “SBLE” AT NEW HAVEN. 


By Wm. H. Cobb, 
Boston. 


These initials, as many readers of the Biblical World are aware, 
stand for the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, which is composed 
of about two hundred American scholars in both Old and New Testament 
departments. Its organ, the Journal of Biblical Literature , is becoming 
familiar in the still more condensed abbreviation, JBL. 

The society is sixteen years old. Its meetings, at which papers are offered 
and discussed, are usually held in June and December; from these papers 
selections are made for the Journal , which publishes nothing but original 
matter. 

The number present at the meetings varies from fifteen to fifty, the latter 
limit having been reached only once, when exceptional attractions were pre¬ 
sented. But if we look in on one of these small gatherings, for example, the 
recent one at New Haven (June 4 and 5), we shall be disposed to weigh 
rather than count the personnel of the assembly. The president of the 
society, Professor Francis Brown, of Union Seminary, is reading the annual 
address, which gives us glimpses along the front line of biblical research dur¬ 
ing the year. 

Professor Thayer, of Harvard, reports progress from a committee 
(appointed in accordance with the suggestion of his presidential address a 
year ago), that has in contemplation no less bold an enterprise than the 
establishment of an American School for Oriental Study and Research in 
Palestine; a project already warmly endorsed by the American Oriental 
Society. 

Papers were offered at this meeting by Professors Hincks and Moore, of 
Andover; Dr. Ward, of th z Independent; Professor Lyon, of Harvard; Dr. 
Peters, of New York ; Professor Beecher, of Auburn, and several others. The 
younger members, as well as the leaders, had a place on the programme. 
Some of the topics treated related to critical suggestions, which were pre¬ 
sented with the aid of the blackboard ; others were more general; for exam¬ 
ple, “Christ’s Use of the Old Testament,” “The Vocabulary of Sacrifice.” 
While nearly all present took part in the discussions, Professors C. A. 
Briggs, J. H. Thayer, and B. W. Bacon were among the foremost critics; it 
is easy to infer that specious novelties, and antiquated fallacies, would find 
scant hospitality. 
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The writer recalls a single instance—years ago—when such a novelty, 
being broached at a meeting of the society, was met with a sharp question 
or two, followed by the exclamation, “nothing in it!” which effectually buried 
that notion. 

At the New Haven meeting, Professor Driver and George Adam Smith 
were elected honorary members, a position which had been accepted previ¬ 
ously by Ellicott, Cheyne, Sanday, Weiss, Godet, Schrader, and others. 


The third edition of Professor Sanday’s Bampton Lectures on Inspiration 
has been issued by Longmans. An appendix has been added containing a 
sermon by Dr. Sanday treating of Ex. 34:6, 7, the early Old Testament con¬ 
ception of God as infinitely righteous and infinitely merciful. The new edi¬ 
tion is announced at a reduced price. 

The chair of New Testament Interpretation and Criticism at Yale 
Divinity School has been filled by the appointment to that position of Ben¬ 
jamin Wisner Bacon, a pastor at Oswego, N. Y., and the author of two vol¬ 
umes, the Genesis of Genesis , and the Triple Tradition of the Exodus , setting 
forth the analyst’s view of the early Old Testament literature. 

Dr. E. A. Abbott has completed his elaborate work on the Gospels, writ¬ 
ten for the new Biblical Encyclopaedia edited by Sutherland Black. It was 
originally intended to make this Encyclopaedia one large volume, but it is 
doubtful whether this will be possible. Dr. Abbott has devoted the most 
extraordinary labor to the preparation of this work, which will undoubtedly 
be recognized as a contribution to the subject of momentous interest and 
importance. It will probably appear in fuller form with notes as a separate 
book. 

During the past five years the British and Foreign Bible Society have 
published the Bible in fifty-two versions and dialects, which, added to the 
work of the society in previous years, makes in all three hundred and eighty- 
one languages and dialects in which the whole or portions of the Bible are 
now in use for evangelization. All but thirty-eight of these translations were 
made within the present century. The American Bible Society has been 
instrumental in publishing or circulating about one hundred of the whole 
number. 

A valuable map of the present environs of Jerusalem is published by 
Baron Schick in the last number of the German Palestine Society’s foumal\ 
It is based on the ordnance survey of Captain C. W. Wilson, and represents 
the suburbs of that city precisely as they were in the fall of 1895. The same 
number contains a full list of the Palestine literature of 1894, prepared by 
Dr. Benzinger; a dissent by Socin from Anderlind's previously published 
opinion that Solomon's horses were imported from Spain ; and an interesting 
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set of plans, charts, and maps of Palestine, prepared by travelers from the 
seventh to the sixteenth centuries. 

The “Bible Israelites” are a new sect of Jews who have appeared in 
Russia in the provinces of Ekaterinoslav and Kerson. The Independent thus 
indicates their position : They “look upon the New Testament as containing 
the authoritative utterances of a divinely appointed prophet, and while refus¬ 
ing to bestow on Jesus Christ the title of Messiah, or Son of God, they fully 
admit that his New Testament is a newer and a better revelation than any¬ 
thing contained in the Old.” They “ pledge themselves to meet regularly, and 
at stated intervals, for the study of the Scriptures. They no longer consider 
as binding those points of Judaic ceremonial and law which, although put 
forward as special features of the Old Covenant are as specially abrogated in 
the New by the teaching and example of Jesus.” 

Professor John M. Tyler, of Amherst College, has issued an attractive 
work with the title The Whence and the Whither of Man (Scribner’s, $1.75). 
In it he discusses the position of man in creation and those deep questions of 
life and immortality with which we are all concerned. As the author “ takes 
for granted the probable truth of the theory of evolution as stated by Mr. 
Darwin, and that it applies to man as really as to any lower animal,” his pro¬ 
found Christian faith gives to the book something of an appearance of a 
defense of Christian truth by a scientist. It is a worthy successor in the 
Morse Lectures to Principal Fairbaim's Place of Christ in Modem Theology . 
One definition is worthy to be preserved: “Christianity is the contagion of a 
divine life” (p. 192). 

A series of Sunday evening lectures upon “Stumbling Blocks; or, Diffi¬ 
culties of Thoughtful Minds in Bible History and Doctrine,” is being given 
in Chicago by the Rev. P. S. Henson, D.D., pastor of the First Baptist Church 
of this city. The subjects are as follows: “The Story of Creation,” “The 
Story of Adam,” “The Story of Eve,” “ The Story of the Fall,” “The Story 
of the Flood,” “The Story of the Sacrifice of Isaac,” “The Story of Scripture 
Savagery,” “The Story of the Sins of the Saints,” “The Story of Joshua and 
the Sun,” “The Story of Balaam’s Ass,” “The Story of Jonah and the Fish,” 
“The Doctrine of the Miraculous Conception,” “The Doctrine of Regenera¬ 
tion,” “The Doctrine of the Blood,” “The Doctrine of the Devil,” “The Doc¬ 
trine of Hell,” “The Doctrine of the Resurrection.” 

An article upon Recent Literature on the Apocrypha appears in the 
Expository Times for April. Bissell’s Commentary on the Apocrypha in the 
Lange series of commentaries (Scribners) is given the highest place, followed 
by the two volumes on the Apocrypha edited by Dr. Wace in the Speaker s 
Commentary (Murray). Other smaller works of value named are Churton’s 
Uncanonical and Apocryphal Scriptures (Whittaker) and Deane’s Book of 
Wisdom (Macmillan). The variorum edition of the Apocrypha by Mr. Ball 
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is commended. For translations, the one now to supersede all others is that 
recently published (Macmillan) by the Company of Revisers who gave us in 
1881 the present revision of the New Testament and in 1885 the present 
revision of the Old Testament. It is “the best edition and most lucid expla¬ 
nation of the Apocrypha ever published, marks an epoch in the history of the 
Apocrypha, and deserves all the recognition we can give it.” 

A small book entitled Studies in the New Testament , by Professor R. M. 
Smith, Ph. D. (Nashville, Tenn.: M. E. Pub. House. 163 pp., 75 c.), aims to 
give some very elemental information to the new student of the Greek Testa- 
tament concerning why he should read the original, some characteristics of 
Greek as compared with English, and some explanations of proper names 
and general terms which occur in the New Testament. The explanations 
are often useful and good, although sometimes they are incorrect. Most of 
them would be found in a good commentary and lexicon. To this portion of 
the book is added a collection of allusions to the Old and New Testament 
history which the writer has gathered from Herodotus, Strabo, Josephus, and 
Tacitus; also some remarks upon helps to the study of the Greek Testament; 
and finally, three appendices, one of them a chart of New Testament events 
and dates. The author has thus gathered together miscellaneous results 
of his investigations and teaching which would be of some use to beginners 
in Bible study, but which contain nothing new, and make no contribution 
either of fact or arrangement to the subject described by the title of the book. 

Thomas Bailey Saunders has translated an address of Harnack before 
the Evangelical Union of Berlin upon Christianity and History (Macmillan 
& Co.). This is an apologetic lecture, not upon the changes which Christianity 
has undergone nor upon the influence which it has exerted, but upon the dif¬ 
ficulty suggested by the possibility of union between the eternal and the 
historical. Harnack with vigor and fervor defends Christianity — or the 
Ritschlean Conception of Christianity against three serious assaults. “Grant 
that Jesus was an incomparable person, still he lived many centuries ago, and 
it is therefore impossible to reach him with our sorrows and our needs, 
and lay hold of him as the rock of our life.” The third objection should be 
especially noticed: “You may talk about Jesus as you like,” Harnack sup¬ 
poses the objector to say, “ and he may have been all you declare, but you 
have no certainty of this, because historical criticism has obliterated his 
picture in part and made it uncertain in part.” Harnack calls this attack the 
most serious of all. He says, as he is wont to say, that the virgin birth and 
the resurrection must be surrendered. And even “the picture of his life, 
his words and teachings, appear completely transformed by historical investi¬ 
gation.” But he still holds that “the heart of Christ’s manifestations and the 
sense of his teachings” are untouched by criticism. His great contention is 
that the certainty — of faith must rest where its content is — rest upon God 
the Lord and confidence in Jesus Christ, and not upon miracles or any exter- 
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nal proofs or authority. The lecture is a suggestive and characteristic pro¬ 
duction of the great teachers and merits careful reading by friend or foe. 

The February and March numbers of th z Expository Times contain an 
article descriptive of the person and work of Professor W. Sanday, D.D., 
LL.D., of Oxford University. The writer is J. Vernon Bartlett, M.A., of 
Mansfield College, Oxford. Dr. Sanday is fifty-three years old, and is recog¬ 
nized as one of the ablest and most influential New Testament scholars in 
Great Britain. His first publication was in 1872, on the Authorship and His¬ 
torical Character of the Fourth Gospel. This was followed in 1876 by The 
Gospels in the Second Century. In 1883 he wrote brief commentaries on 
Galatians and Romans for Ellicott’s Commentary for Schools. In 1891 he 
published nine lectures under the title The Oracles of God. In 1893 his 
Bampton Lectures on Inspiration appeared, and in the same year he con¬ 
tributed the article upon the Gospels to the revised edition of Smith’s Diction¬ 
ary of the Bible. Last year, 1895, he, with the collaboration of Mr. Headlam, of 
Oxford, furnished the first New Testament volume to the International Critical 
Commentary, the volume on Romans. Dr. Sanday has also been one of the 
largest and best contributors to the Expositor for a number of years, his chief 
articles being upon the Gospels. These writings are esteemed by all biblical 
scholars as occupying the front rank in biblical literature. The five elements 
which Mr. Bartlett names as characterizing Dr. Sanday’s work, and which 
give him and his writings so wide and strong an influence, are: Scientific 
method, sobriety of judgment, width of erudition, exactitude of scholarship, 
and lucidity of style. These qualities, singly and in combination, make him 
the worthy successor of Bishop Lightfoot and Dr. Hort. 
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The Conclusions of Mark's and John’s Gospels. —In a recent pamphlet Dr. 
Paul Rohrbach, of Berlin, discusses the origin of Mark 16:9-20 and John 21. 
His theory is that John 21, in an earlier form which had fewer Johannine ele¬ 
ments, was the original ending of Mark’s Gospel, but that it was dropped off 
at an early date because of certain disagreements with the Johannine tradi¬ 
tion as to certain resurrection appearances of Christ. The present ending 
was made up for Mark’s Gospel in the second century from reports of Mark’s 
pupils and of the presbyter Aristion. All four of the Gospels were given 
their present form by a school of presbyters in Asia Minor in the first half of 
the second century. 

The Bible of Josephus. —Under this title, but in German, has appeared a 
careful study by Adam Mez of the quotations from the Old Testament books 
Joshua, Judges, 1 and 2 Samuel, used by Josephus in his Antiquities, bks. v-vii 
His purpose was to discover whether Josephus used a Hebrew or a Greek 
version of these books, and if a Greek version, which one of the several pos¬ 
sible ones. The Independent gives the following summary of his conclusions: 
“ In the book of Joshua he cites according to the Hebrew text, while in the 
books of Samuel he departs from the Hebrew but does not adopt the reading 
of the Alexandrine or the Vatican, but rather the so-called Lucian text, even 
where this blunders, sometimes even misunderstanding these readings. In 
regard to Judges, the matter is not so clear; but here, too, the probabilities 
are that he follows the Lucian text. Mez agrees with the conclusions reached 
by others, namely, that the Vetus Latinus often agrees with the Lucian read¬ 
ings, and in many cases with the Peshitto. Then, too, the author is convinced 
that the basis or original source of the Lucian text is considerably older than 
Lucian. And this original Lucian text he also regards as having been used 
by Theodotion, which relation explains the fact that so many readings which 
as such are known to be Theodotion’s are earlier found in the New Testa¬ 
ment. Professor Schiirer, in discussing these results, admits that some of the 
data in question may admit of a different interpretation, but evidently regards 
the whole as substantially correct.” 

The Bearing of Inaccuracies upon the Value of the Bible. —After discussing 
the Septuagint Version in its relation to the text and interpretation of the Old 
Testament, Professor Kirkpatrick, of Cambridge, in the Expositor for April, 
asks: “What inference is to be drawn from the facts (1) that on the one 
hand even the Hebrew text of the Old Testament has not been preserved 
intact and free from error, and (2) that on the other hand the Old Testament 
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was only known to and used by the Christian Church for centuries in a form 
so strikingly divergent from the Hebraica veritas? .... That the provision 
of an infallible text of the Bible and the provision of an authoritative and 
inerrant interpretation of it were not part of God’s purpose. These matters, 
which lay within the province of man, were left to men. Scribes and trans¬ 
lators are liable to err, and they erred. They made mistakes, as they did in 
the case of secular books. No divine providence preserved them from error, 
either in transcribing or in translating. Yet, in spite of all the errors of the 
LXX, in spite of the marvelous methods of interpretation founded upon those 
errors, the Book, the Library of Books, fulfilled its purpose. The LXX was 
truly .... a divinely provided translation of the Old Testament. Here 
was a voice of God speaking to men as a living oracle, as no other books spoke 
or could speak; witnessing to the action of the living God in the affairs of 
men, testifying to his righteousness, his truth, his holiness. The Spirit spoke, 
though he spoke through the lips of men, as it were in stammering accents 
and often unintelligible words. On the whole the regula fidei, the tradition of 
Christian doctrine, kept men’s minds in the right direction amid all the strange 
intricacies and vagaries of allegorical interpretation ; and much true and noble 
and elevating spiritual thought is to be found even where it fails as argument 
because it lacks solid foundation. 

“ Need we be startled if the 1 higher criticism ’ discloses to us that some¬ 
thing analogous was the case in regard to the original composition of the 
Scriptures? if we are compelled to recognize that the human elements of per¬ 
sonality, time, locality, are larger than we once supposed ? Holy men of old 
spake indeed as they were moved by the Holy Ghost; but they spake not 
only in the language, but according to the modes of thought of their times. 
Need we be dismayed if modern investigation tells us that they composed 
their histories according to the methods of Oriental historiography, compiling, 
combining, altering, modifying, the works of their predecessors? Need we 
be shocked if we find reason to believe that they employed allegory as the 
vehicle of teaching because it was the regular mode of instruction, the only 
mode available for a people to whom abstract thought was unnatural, the only 
mode capable of lasting for all time, and speaking with force to young and 
old, learned and unlearned alike? Need we be alarmed if we find that 
works were written in the name of illustrious persons of a bygone age with 
the intention of expressing their thoughts, real or supposed? Need we be 
troubled if it be proved that the scribes amplified and edited the work of 
previous generations with a freedom which amazes us? God speaks through, 
nay, even in spite of, the imperfections of his human instruments, and his 
word ‘effectually worketh in those who believe.’” 
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The Chief Lama of Himis on the Alleged “Unknown Life of 
Christ.” By J. Archibald Douglas, with a postscript by Max Mul¬ 
ler. Nineteenth Century , April 1896. 

I was a resident in Madras during last year, but removed to the North¬ 
west Provinces in the early part of the present year, and traveled the route of 
M. Notovitch, and spent considerable time as a guest at the Himis Monastery, 
into which M. Notovitch with such difficulty gained entrance, and where he 
alleged he was received by my host, the Chief Lama (or Abbot). My opinion 
on the general accuracy of M. Notovitch was held in abeyance, although the 
remarkable stories of his adventures with wild beasts seemed improbable in a 
region where good authorities claim them to have been impossible. 

It is probable that M. Notovitch was at the hospital, where he was treated, 
not for a broken leg, but for toothache. 

The following statements in M. Notovitch’s book are contradicted by the 
Chief Superior of Himis Monastery, and sealed with his official seal. It 
should be added that this venerable man, who is held in esteem by both Bud¬ 
dhists and Europeans, was indignant at the travesties of his character by M. 
Notovitch, and wished to know if there were not some means of punishing 
him for such untruth. His denials were made to definite questions, and are 
as follows: No European ever was in the monastery with a broken leg. There 
is no such book as a Life of Issa in the monastery; nor, although for forty- 
two years a Lama, do I know of any book or manuscript that mentions the 
name of Issa; nor do I know any Lama who knows of such a book. I know 
nothing of the Egyptians, Assyrians, Israelites, and never talked with any 
gentleman about them. I know of no Buddhist writings in the P&li language. 
[Evidently the Lama did not know the meaning of “ P&li.”] I never 
received the presents alleged by M. Notovitch to have been given me 
by himself. The Buddhists know nothing of the name of Issa, and none of 
the Lamas ever heard it except through missionaries and European sources. 

These denials were confirmed by inquiries put to the monks, and denials 
were obtained from the other Lamas mentioned by M. Notovitch. Evidently 
the work of M. Notovitch is a fiction, and an attempt to pervert Christianity. 

To this article Max Milller adds a postscript, in which he apologizes 
for his suggestion that M. Notovitch may have been hoaxed by Buddhist 
monks. That gentleman, he declares, was not hoaxed, but he tried to 
hoax us. 

And so another lie is nailed after having passed through eleven editions in French. 
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The Peculiarity, Origin and Revealed Character of Jesus’ Teach¬ 
ing. By Professor Willibald Beyschlag, D.D., in his recently 
translated work New Testament Theology , Vol. I., pp. 31-38. 

The universally pictorial style of Jesus’ doctrine is conditioned not merely 
bv a necessity of teaching, but rather springs chiefly from the nature of the 
things to be communicated. These are just the eternal truths, the heavenly 
things in earthly speech, which can only be brought home to the popular under¬ 
standing by pictorial forms. It is, therefore, the mother speech of religion 
which Jesus uses. And he uses the speech with a purity and perfection that 
make his mode of communication quite incomparable. He rarely has recourse 
to argument or means of proof, because what he says is self-evident to the 
reason and conscience of the sincere man. His word is, therefore, in the 
highest sense testimony, viz., testimony to the divine which lives and moves 
in him. “Verily, I say unto you,” is the constant expression of an inward cer¬ 
tainty which can count on the willing or unwilling inward assent of his hearers. 
He does not even in any formal way teach the religion which lives in him. 
Its moral deductions are taught as in the Sermon on the Mount, or its con¬ 
ditions and ways of operation as in the parables. The thing itself he merely 
expresses, nay, still more presupposes than expresses. Three characteristic 
features distinguish the religion of Jesus from, and raise it above, all that it 
otherwise called religion in the world. (1) The religion of Jesus is a religion 
for the world, for universal man. It has no national limitations, it makes all 
men neighbors, and makes no distinction between them before God. It is 
further, a religion of the spirit, a religion of inwardness and freedom. It does 
not bind to sacred places and times, it knows no sacrifices or ceremonies, no 
forms or formulae as in themselves pleasing to God. Nothing is of value in it 
but the pure heart, the love of God, and what that love calls forth in the 
heart of man. And yet it is capable of the most vigorous outward expression. 
(2) It is the perfectly moral and morally perfect religion. Everything in it 
has its ethical side, its moral fruits, without which it is of no value in the sight 
of God; while over and above every outward and particular deed of obedi¬ 
ence, it claims the whole inward man for God and his commandments. From 
the same idea of God as the absolutely Good One, out of which springs the 
absolute demand, “Be ye perfect, even as the Father in heaven is perfect,” 
arises, at the same time, the glad message of his unlimited fatherly mercy 
which goes in search of the lost son and meets him with forgiveness. (3) The 
gospel of Jesus is the religion of eternal life. It restores man to his lost 
eternal home, makes him at home as no other faith can in the invisible world 
of perfection which his soul craves, and thereby lifts him above the imperfec¬ 
tions of his earthly existence. It consecrates this earth as a vestibule of 
heaven, and its sufferings as a school of eternal life. 

If this is the peculiarity of the religious teaching of Jesus, there can 
hardly be any reasonable doubt about its origin. It bears throughout the 
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impress of the highest originality, of originating immediately in his own inner 
life; but it does so, not in the sense of being the outcome of his subjective 
fancy—in that case it would be the most insoluble of psychological and his¬ 
torical riddles—but as an immediate gift to his soul from above, a revelation 
of God in him and through him. That at least is the consciousness which he 
himself had of his doctrine (Matt. 11:27 ; John 7:16). In point of fact it is 
impossible, often as the attempt has been made, to deduce the consciousness 
of Jesus and the contents of his teaching from any spiritual power which 
existed in his day. Even the Jewish religion in which he was born and trained 
is no key to his own. There is no need for wasting words in seeking to prove 
the depth of the contrast which existed between Jesus and Pharisaism, a con¬ 
trast which excludes any original affinity or sympathy. Nor is there any 
affinity of spirit between Jesus and the other well-known types of current 
Judaism, namely Sadduceism and Essenism. There is just as little trace of 
Alexandrianism in him. 

This brings us to the real mystery of the personality of Jesus which forms 
the salient point of his whole teaching, and which explains and confirms on 
all sides its peculiarities as described above. He was conscious of being in a 
unique sense the Son of God, and out of this grew his consciousness of being 
the Saviour, and his sense of a vocation to help his brethren to a similar 
communion with God. It is impossible to resolve all that enduring ground¬ 
consciousness of his into a fanatical dream, it must be firmly founded on the 
truth, on a fact which not merely lets him have a revelation, but makes him¬ 
self a personal revelation of God. The character of his teaching directly 
furnishes a twofold proof of the truth of that self-consciousness. (1) As com¬ 
pared with the Old Testament prophets, upon whom the divine inspiration 
came in specially elevated moments, as a power half foreign, Jesus knows no 
difference between hours of inspiration and ordinary hours. The spring of 
divine revelation wells up in him quietly and constantly, not while he is 
exalted above himself, but while simply himself and giving himself. It is the 
eternal foundation of his personal life from which his words of eternal life at 
all times flow. (2) He is not merely, like Moses, the prophet of his religion ; 
he himself is its living content and basis, as his person supports, guarantees, 
indeed first makes possible his entire teaching. If communion with God, 
“the kingdom of God,** had not been personally realized in him, his whole 
proclamation of it would have been destitute both of truth and meaning. 
Then we comprehend how all the great characteristics of his teaching, empha¬ 
sized above, are nothing else than the natural manifestations of his personal 
consciousness, the simple issues of the fact of his unique and ideally perfect 
relation to God. Because he has the pure heart of the perfect child of God, 
he is able to see the Father in heaven as no prophet before him and no apostle 
after him; he throws upon the whole earthly life the transfiguring light of 
eternity. 
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The Bible and the Child. The Higher Criticism and the Teach¬ 
ing of the Young. By Dean F. W. Farrar, D.D., in The Outlook , 
March 21, 1896, pp. 508-510. 

The question as to the right way of presenting the Bible to the young in 
the light of the higher criticism is a real and important one. There are three 
widely divergent ways, each equally dangerous to the faith of the rising gen¬ 
eration: (1) By denouncing the new views of the Bible. Parents and 
teachers may go on inculcating dogmas about the Bible and methods of 
dealing with it which have long since become impossible to those who have 
really tried to follow the manifold discoveries of modern inquiry with per¬ 
fectly open and unbiased minds. There are a certain number of persons 
who, when their minds have become stereotyped in foregone conclusions, 
are simply incapable of grasping new truths. They become obstructives, 
and not infrequently bigoted and furious obstructives. They have made 
themselves incapable of fair and rational examination of the truths which 
they impugn. They think that they can, by mere assertion, overthrow 
results arrived at by the life-long research of the ablest scholars, while they 
have not given a day’s serious or impartial study to them. But a study of 
the past shows us that it has been one of the chief duties of each age in suc¬ 
cession to cast off the slough of old ignorance. The advance of knowledge 
is a direct work of God’s revealing power. This is certain, that if children 
are still taught to regard as articles of their religious belief opinions about the 
inerrancy, universal equal sacredness, verbal dictation, or supernatural 
infallibility of all that is contained between the covers of the sixty-six books 
which we call the Bible, the faith of those children, if they develop any intel¬ 
ligent capacity or openness of mind hereafter, is destined to undergo a rude 
and wholly needless shock, in which it will be fortunate if much of their 
religion does not go by the board. (2) By misrepresenting the new views of 
the Bible. Ignorant and incompetent controversialists talk as if the higher 
criticism had robbed the Bible of all value, and had shown it to be a mass of 
falsity and imposture. It requires some knowledge of language, of litera¬ 
ture, of history, of national idiosyncracies, to be even capable of estimating 
the real nature of a result arrived at. Ignorant and irreverent attempts to 
discredit and vilify the Bible are even more egregiously illiterate than the idle 
super-exaltation which would turn it into a fetish. (3) By silently ignoring 
the new views of the Bible. This however, is not so easy, and at the best it 
is but the ostrich policy which tries to bury its head in the sand in order to 
escape its pursuers. If children are left unaware that the views of those most 
competent to represent their generation are widely different from those 
which were all but universal in the days of their grandfathers, the discovery 
will certainly come to them later on, and may come so suddenly as to imperil 
their faith. 

Parents and teachers should speak without any subterfuge and with per- 
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feet plainness. We should be profoundly and unswervingly truthful . We 
ought never to practice that falsitas dispersatura , that “economy of truth,” 
which has often been an avowed principle of action in the Church of Rome. 
Truth is too sacred a thing to admit of manipulations or juggling. Tradi¬ 
tionalism, or professionalism, or self-interest should never for a moment be 
suffered to obscure our sense of its eternal obligation. We are not bound to 
teach children all we know, but we are most solemnly bound not to teach 
them anything which we feel to be doubtful as though it were certain, and 
still more are we bound not to teach them anything of which we ourselves 
begin to suspect the reality. And further, into a vast part of our teaching, 
by far the largest and most important part of it, no question of the higher 
criticism enters at all. The object of the best and most sacred Bible teach¬ 
ing is to form the character, not to store the intellect. It is moral, it is spir¬ 
itual ; it has to do with things eternal; it far transcends all minor questions 
of the date or historicity of the books in which it is enshrined. 

More attention should be given the subject here discussed. The fact of the mat¬ 
ter is, the young are those to whom the better view of the Bible which this century 
has worked out appeals most strongly. To those in middle life who have become 
fixed in traditional ideas of the Bible the modifications of view are quite apt to seem 
unnecessary and undesirable. It is to the younger men and women in our colleges 
and homes, who have gained nineteenth century views of history, literature, philos¬ 
ophy, the natural and social sciences, that^the better view of the Bible comes as an 
emancipation. The traditional bottles are too small and fragile to hold the greater 
knowledge and thought of the present century. And to all who feel the unscientific 
nature, the incongruity, and unsatisfectoriness of certain features of the traditional 
view of the Bible, the better view should be given as quickly and as fully as possible. 
More than that, we make a great mistake if we imagine that the thinking boy or girl 
of ten years old cannot understand and appreciate the essential elements in the modi¬ 
fied view of the Bible which has been worked out during the last two generations. 
Why is it that people welcome progress in everything but religion, while there they 
demand stagnation ? C. W. V. 
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A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel according to St. Mark. 

[International Critical Commentary Series.] By Ezra P. Gould, S.T.D., 
Professor of the New Testament Literature and Language, Divinity 
School of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Philadelphia. New York: 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1896. Pp. lviii, 317. Price, $3.00. 

In the matter of thorough, scholarly, up-to-date commentaries the gospels 
are the most neglected portion of the New Testament. Germany has the 
works of Holtzmann, Weiss and Weiss-Meyer upon some or all of the gos¬ 
pels, which somewhat supply their lack; but England and America are 
struggling along with no first-class modern commentaries upon the gospels. 
The best we have is an old translation of Meyer’s on the four gospels, and of 
Godet’s on Luke and John, with Broadus’s on Matthew and Morison’s on Mat¬ 
thew and Mark, all out of date or of but secondary value; and a host of 
small commentaries good enough in their way, but entirely inadequate and 
without the basis of a thorough, up-to-date criticism of the gospels. This 
unfortunate condition of things is due to the fact that the whole problem of 
the origin of the four gospels and their relation to each other has been under¬ 
going reconsideration in the light of modern historical methods and knowl¬ 
edge, and the reconstructed view has not been up to this time fully agreed 
upon. Perhaps it is yet too early to say with certainty what the reconstructed 
view will be, though there seems to be sufficient agreement with reference to 
the most important features of the problem. We therefore have reason to 
think that the great lack can be in a few years supplied. 

The editors and aims of the International Critical Commentary series, and 
the three volumes of the series which have already appeared, have awakened 
the expectation that the commentaries upon the gospels therewith announced 
will meet our need. The volume upon Mark has just been published, that 
upon Luke by Dr. Plummer is in the press; those upon Matthew and John 
have not yet been assigned. There is opportunity for making them the two 
greatest and most influential books on the Bible for a generation; that they 
may realize their possibilities is devoutly to be wished. 

The Gospel of Mark, while in comparison of less importance than Mat¬ 
thew or John, nevertheless presents a great opportunity for the commentator. 
Dr. Gould has in a large measure seen and fulfilled this opportunity. He 
has undoubtedly given us a commentary on Mark which surpasses all others, 
a thing which we have reason to expect will be true in the case of every vol¬ 
ume of the series to which it belongs. 
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The introduction contains a brief discussion of the synoptic problem, of 
the characteristics of Mark, and an analysis of events; a statement of the 
person and principles of Jesus in Mark; a discussion of the gospels in the 
second century ; a review of recent literature, and a statement of the sources of 
the text. The synoptic (Dr. Gould prefers the longer form “ synoptical ”) gospels 
are regarded as showing both interdependence and independence. In genera), 
their contents and arrangement are the same. This similarity is to be 
explained as the effect of oral tradition, which must have been in Aramaic. 
But the verbal resemblances between the gospels cannot have been due to 
oral tradition, because oral tradition does not tend to fix language to the 
extent which here appears, and because verbal resemblances disappear in 
translation, so that the verbal resemblances of the Greek gospels must be the 
result of dependence of the written accounts upon each other. One would 
wish to ask at this point for the evidence that the oral tradition was in 
Aramaic only; some of it was, in Judea, as the Logia were in that language, 
and as it would naturally tend to stay in the language in which it was given. 
But for the benefit and use of Hellenistic Christians, and even of Gentile 
Christians, some of whom came into the church before the period of oral 
tradition passed, there would be likely to be an oral tradition in Greek, to 
which would be due a portion of the verbal agreements and variations which 
are present in the gospels. The author regards it as sufficiently settled that 
there are two original sources of the synoptics, one of which is the translation 
into Greek of Matthew’s Logia (not our present first gospel), containing dis¬ 
courses of Christ, and the other our present Gospel of Mark. Mark prepared 
his gospel from the memorabilia of Peter, plus some material from the Logia. 
His aim is to present only the active public life of Jesus so that the gospel 
seems curtailed when it closes (at verse 8) without a record of the resurrection 
appearances of Christ, but that was the way in which Mark left it. The pres¬ 
ent close of the gospel (verses 9-20) was attached at a later time to round 
out the work. The detailed and vivid descriptions which characterize this 
gospel come from Peter as the source of the Mark material. From the 
eschatological discourse it would appear that the date of the gospel was 
about 70 A.D., before the destruction of Jerusalem. 

With reference to the gospels in the second century, after an excellent 
discussion of the subject, Dr. Gould concludes (1) that the second century 
literature certainly uses extra-canonical sources of information about our 
Lord, and does it freely and without apology; (2) that the four gospels were 
the main stream to which the rest was tributary,— the standard writings on 
the subject; (3) that they were not Scripture in the sense which we attach to 
that word,— they were not separated from other writings by any such line; 
(4) that the amount and importance of extra-canonical matter is after all 
small. Substantially, the Jesus of the second century literature is the Jesus 
of the gospels. These conclusions we believe to be in accordance with the 
facts. 
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The recent critical literature upon Mark which has received the writer’s 
attention are the works of Meyer to whom he gives first place ; of Weiss, whom 
he wisely criticises in some particulars; of Beyschlag, whose Leben Jesu he 
highly commends; of Holtzmann, whose one blemish is the repudiation of 
the miraculous, and whose views in this respect are repeatedly controverted 
throughout the commentary, and briefly, of Orello Cone and James Morison. 
These are the scholars whose researches and opinions are the foundation of 
Dr. Gould’s work, to which he has added not a little that is his own. The 
grammatical authorities to which he constantly refers are Thayer’s Lexicon , 
Winer’s Grammar and. Burton’s Moods and lenses. It is singular that Butt- 
mann’s Grammar is never mentioned, nor Cremer’s Lexicon , nor Wendt’s 
Lehre Jesu ; can the work have been prepared without any reference to them ? 
The text used is an independent one, but is substantially that of Westcott and 
Hort and Tischendorf’s Eighth. 

The commentary proper is carried out in the admirable way planned by 
the editors of the series. The condensed paraphrases which stand at the 
head of the sections have been prepared with great care and skill, and deserve 
special commendation. The paragraphs of explanation of the history and 
the interrelations of the sections of material are lucid and informing, and the 
comments upon words and phrases, verse by verse, are in the main highly 
satisfactory. There is very little reference to varying opinions of interpreta¬ 
tion ; the view of the author is presented as concisely and explicitly as 
possible. Archaeological notes appear from time to time, but a strange 
omission is the absence of any remark as to the location of Golgotha. The 
notes of textual criticism which, in small type, follow the comment upon each 
verse, are very useful ; it is certainly the best possible arrangement for this 
material. The footnotes pertain mostly to the linguistic features of the 
material, and add greatly to the value of the work. Then, finally, there are 
special topics which receive here and there extended treatment. The orderly 
system according to which are grouped these several elements which go to 
make up a perfect commentary marks a distinct advance upon previous 
works of this sort, and increases greatly the service which the book can 
render. 

Space hardly permits a review of Dr. Gould’s interpretation of individual 
difficult passages. Generally he has given the interpretation which the latest 
and best study of the gospels presents; but sometimes one is disappointed. 
He has not taken sufficient note of the parallel readings in the other gospels 
which differ from Mark, e.g., Mark i : 38 = Luke 4 : 43 (p. 29). No mention 
is made of the different Johannine position of the cleansing of the temple. 
The parallelism of amount between Judas* thirty shekels and those of Ex. 
21 : 32 and Zech. 11 :12 he remarks as “ curious ” (p. 260), but this does not 
lead to any suggested explanation of the coincidence. In speaking of the 
Last Supper he says (p. 265): “ the gospels do not give us any command for the 
repetition of the supper, nor for its continuance as a church institution,” a 
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statement which called for further comment. In Mark 14:41 (p.271) he 
translates “ sleep on now, and rest,” without considering the recently strongly 
advocated reading “ so then sleep on and rest.” In speaking of the trial of 
Jesus before the Sanhedrin (Dr. Gould prefers Sanhedriw), he says (p. 283): 
“ It is evident that their formal procedure had been the night before . . . this 
morning meeting was an informal gathering to decide on a plan of action 
before Pilate . . . This is the reverse of Jewish legal process.” Is it likely 
that the Jewish legal process would have been reversed in this case ? At 
Mark 15 : 11, when the multitude is stirred up to cry for Barabbas as against 
Jesus, the author says (p. 286): “ This was the first time in the life of Jesus 
that the people had turned against him.” A statement quite clearly wrong, 
for while Mark does not as explicitly as John (ch. 6) indicate the defection of 
the Galileans from Jesus, it is manifest from Mark, chs. 7, 8,9, that Jesus had 
found it impossible to work longer in Galilee, and was journeying north and 
east in retirement, so that the popular crisis which John records would 
appear historical. At Mark 15 134 he would read, not “ My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?” but “why hast thou left me helpless?” which 
“ interpreted in the spirit of the original, of the withholding of the divine help, 
so that his enemies had their will of him, it falls in with the prayer in Geth- 
semane ; ” an interpretation which, if true to the meaning of the Aramaic 
word, would be welcome. 

The topical discussions, also, can only be touched upon. The miracles of 
the gospels are defended individually and at length (pp. 34, 86, 99, 119, 122, 
149-151). The title “Son of God” is regarded as Messianic, but with an 
official not a metaphysical sense (pp. 3, 4, 12, 56). The title “ Son of Man ” 
was Messianic, but Jesus chose it to express and emphasize his brotherhood 
with man. Demoniacal possession he is inclined to regard as an unscientific 
explanation of common phenomena (pp. 23, 92). The records of Jesus’ pre¬ 
dictions as to his death and resurrection have been given a definiteness, in 
view' of the event, which they did not at all have when first given, else the 
disciples would not have stumbled so at the crucifixion and wondered so at 
the resurrection (pp. 153, 197). Jesus did not present himself explicitly as 
the Messiah to the apostles until the transfiguration period, and not publicly 
until the triumphal entry (xxix., 50, 205, 209). In the eschatological dis¬ 
course the view is taken (pp. 240-253, if p. 159) that the coming of the Son 
of Man predicted in the second part of the discourse did take place within that 
generation, in connection with the destruction of Jerusalem ; that the apoc- 
alpytic accompaniments are to be understood as entirely figurative ; and that 
the definite inauguration of the universal kingdom took place at that coming. 
One infers that the author thinks of no coming of the Son of Man other than, 
or at least different from, that one in connection with the destruction of 
Jerusalem. Upon the discussion of these points it is not possible here to 
enter. 

The volume has good indices. A number of errors of typography and 
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some defects of style have been noted. The worst feature of the book, 
artistically considered, is that the paper on which it is printed is blotting- 
paper, on which it is impossible to use ink for making marginal notes. We 
must express regret, too, that the author did not avail himself of one hundred 
more pages of space, which would only then have brought his volume up to 
the size of Sanday’s Romans , and would have made the work vastly better. 
There was great opportunity for a more detailed introduction, and for much 
more material in the commentary proper. 

But Dr. Gould’s Commentary on Mark is a large success, worthy to stand 
in the series to which it belongs, and a credit to American scholarship. It 
does not supersede other commentaries upon Mark for the reason that it is 
in no sense a thesaurus of investigation, interpretation and opinion with 
reference to the gospel. But it will be much more useful than any other 
single commentary on the book. C. W. V. 

The Critical Handbook of the Greek New Testament. By Edward C. Mit¬ 
chell, D.D. New and enlarged edition. New York, Harper & Bros. 

1896, pp. 13 + 270. Price $2.50. 

The first edition of this work was published at Andover about fifteen 
years ago. The present edition though retaining the general plan of the 
former one has been so much enlarged as to constitute practically a new 
work.' Part 1 is entitled Authenticity of the New Testament Scriptures; 
Part II, History of the Canon of the New Testament; Part III, History of 
the Text of the New Testament, while an appendix occupying ten pages 
more than the body of the book, contains thirteen valuable charts and tables. 

Part I conveys in its 64 pages much valuable information clearly stated 
so far as the individual items are concerned. Its value, however, is much 
diminished by an apparent uncertainty on the writer’s part as to the purpose 
which it was to serve. The variously used term authenticity is not defined, 
and the author seems himself to waver in his understanding of the now advanc¬ 
ing evidence of the early origin of New Testament Scriptures, which would 
tend to prove the genuineness of the books now endeavoring to prove the 
early origin of Christianity, and thus apparently to show that the record is 
authentic. Much of the evidence might, of course, be used for either pur¬ 
pose, but the relation of the two themes is nowhere clearly stated. The treat¬ 
ment of the History of the Canon is very brief, occupying but 12 pages. 

Part III occupying but 40 pages is necessarily a very condensed discus¬ 
sion of its subject, but is clear and informing. Its title, however, is hardly 
correct. It deals rather with the material for textual criticism of the New 
Testament and the method of such criticism than with the history of the text. 

The Tables and Diagrams which constitute the second part of the volume 
will be very useful to the careful student of the Greek New Testament, chiefly 
indeed to a scholar, who no longer needs the body of the book, yet in some 
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degree also for the less advanced student. They bring together in conveni¬ 
ent form for reference a large amount of information concerning the manu¬ 
scripts of the New Testament and other authorities for the text and canon of 
the New Testament. While most of this information is to be found in books 
already published it is here tabulated in convenient form, and there are added 
some parts not previously published. American scholars will be especially 
grateful for the information, much of it new, concerning biblical manuscripts 
in America. If through the attention thus directed to the matter other such 
manuscripts shall be brought to light, especially if others shall be purchased 
for American libraries all New Testament scholars shall rejoice with Dr. 
Mitchell in this outcome of his labors. 

Taken all together and despite the defects mentioned above the volume will 
be a very useful one to theological students, to busy ministers, and to laymen 
who, without being technical scholars, in exegesis or criticism, wish to know 
in a broad way what evidence there is that the books of the New Testament 
come from the first century and relate historical facts, and that the text 
possessed by us today is substantially the original text. The appendix con¬ 
tains much detailed information valuable to technical scholars, some of it not 
obtainable elsewhere. 

The printers and binders have done their work admirably, and the proof¬ 
reading seems nearly perfect; a breathing omitted from a Greek word on p. 
44 is the only slip we have noticed. Omissions and errors of a graver sort in 
a work involving so much detail could scarcely be escaped altogether, but 
could be detected only by a very minute examination by an expert authority. 
Two things the present writer may venture to note. On p. 42 the paragraph 
on the Ignatian letter gives the impression that sober scholarship accepts only 
the three letters of the Syrian text. But reference should certainly be made 
to the opinion of Zahnand Harnack,and especially to the great work of Light 
foot which, since its publication in 1885, has been very generally regarded as 
ending the controversy and establishing the genuineness of the seven letters 
in the shorter Greek form. The note on p. 248 is slightly inaccurate.. The 
manuscript belonging to The University of Chicago, was purchased through 
Professor Caspar Ren£ Gregory. Would not A Critical Handbook, etc., have 
been as appropriate a title as The Critical Handbook ? C. D. B. 


A Life of Christ for Young People in Questions and Answers. By Mary Hast¬ 
ings Foote. New York : Harper & Bros., 1895. i2mo., pp. xvi-f28t. 

The subject is presented in 1839 questions with their answers arranged in 
sixty-one chapters; the contents and index and the good mechanical work 
give the book an appearance of neatness and convenience. The author well 
says in her preface : “ The simple facts of Christ’s life, if studied and inti¬ 
mately known, are more convincing and elevating than pages of so-called 
‘applications.’” That the method presented is the best adapted to securing 
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such a mastery of these facts by youthful minds is less certain. Efficient as 
the catechism has proved in teaching dogma and much as we may regret the 
tendency to abandon it, both reason and experience seem to be against the 
success of teaching history by question and answer. The parts of a picture 
are severed, the charm of the narrative broken, and the sequence and associa¬ 
tion of events, memory’s greatest aid, largely lost. It is likely that with the 
same amount and quality of instruction far better results will be obtained 
from the use of the gospels themselves accompanied by some such book as 
Blackall’s Stories about Jesus . 

As for the execution of the author’s task, one can but think that in several 
respects it might have been better. There is a tendency to be too certain 
about uncertain things ; e. g ., the method of Christ’s temptation, the efficiency 
of John’s baptism, the considerations in the Divine mind in selecting Palestine 
as the birthplace of the Saviour. Difficult and technical terms are frequently 
introduced without explanation and sometimes unnecessarily, such as “hippo¬ 
drome,” “ procurator,” “ excommunicated,” “ felicity.” The selection of mate¬ 
rial is occasionally out of proportion ; e. g., the Sadduceesare dismissed with 
two small questions, while a page and a half are given to the Essenes. But 
more serious is the lack of historical accuracy. For instance, to the question, 
“ Does he (John) often mention himself in his own narrative ? ” The answer 
is assigned : “ No, only twice —” and the occasions of 1:37 ff. and 19: 26 f. 
are mentioned. It would be difficult to imagine how the author managed to 
overlook 13:23®.; 18:15®.; 20:2®.; 21:2,7,20,24. The book will doubt¬ 
less be helpful to some, but, all things considered, it is not likely to prove 
a great success. J. S. T. 


The Wise Men of Ancient Israel and Their Proverbs, by Charles Foster Kent, 
Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biblical Literature and History, Brown 
University. Silver, Burdett & Co., New York, Boston, Chicago, 1895. 12 

mo.; pp. 208. 

The central purpose of this volume is a scientific classification of the 
Proverbs of the book of that name on the basis of their thought. But as an 
acquaintnce with the aims and methods of “the Wise” who produced them 
is considered a prerequisite to their intelligent study, several chapters of 
“ Introductory Studies” precede the classification. 

“ The Hebrew Wise ” are considered as a class in their relation to the 
other orders of Hebrew teachers and in their influence upon Israelitish his¬ 
tory which is represented as much greater than is commonly supposed. The 
different types of Wisdom Literature as appearing in isolated passages 
throughout the Old Testament, as well as in what is technically known as the 
Wisdom Literature, are discussed and exemplified. Under “ Proverbs and 
Proverb Making ” the philosophical basis of this form of literature is pres¬ 
ented. The fourth chapter is devoted to the consideration of the structure, 
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authorship, and date of the several divisions of our canonical Book of Prov¬ 
erbs. The Solomonic authorship of any section in its present form is denied, 
but it is maintained that many of the sayings of the “wisest man” have been 
preserved in connection with the product of later sages. The superscription 
of chapters 25-29 is accepted as authentic, and the preexilic origin of all 
except the two final appendices is convincingly argued. 

The need of a logical rearrangement of the proverbs is plain to every 
one. The manner in which moral maxims, rules for the management of 
business and the government of a stateor the family, observations on the char¬ 
acter of Jehovah, the nature of man, the relations of the different classes of 
society, the usages of courts of justice and scores of othef subjects are thrown 
together without any apparent order is very confusing and precludes any 
definite impression on the mind of the cursory reader, at least. It is not to 
be expected that any one could rearrange this medley so as to meet the views 
of all in detail, but the author has evidently done his work with great care 
and the new form is much more readable and intelligible than the order, or 
want of it, to which we have been accustomed. 

The classification is followed by two “Supplementary Studies” on “The 
Social Teachings ” and on “ The Use by Jesus of the Book of Proverbs ” 
which are suggestive. The book closes with an index by which any proverb 
may be found in its new setting. C. F. C. 


The Jewish Scriptures. The Books of the Old Testament in the Light of 

Their Origin and History. By Amos Kidder Fiske. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1896, pp. 390. $1.50. 

The writer declares that the purpose of this volume is “ to present the 
history and literature of the ancient Hebrews, as contained in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, in a clear, concise, and candid way, applying the benefit of the light 
revealed by modern research and learning, and applying the same calm 
judgment to which we are accustomed in dealing with the productions of 
other ancient peoples.” In the carrying out of this task, he divides his work 
into two parts: (1) The “Background of the Jewish Scriptures,” under which 
he covers in a series of thirty-eight chapters the outlines of Jewish history 
down to the time of the Maccabees; and (2) the “ Books of the Old Testa¬ 
ment,” in which the books are handled separately, mainly in the order, the 
Hexateuch, historical books, prophetic books, wisdom literature. For the 
accomplishment of so important a piece of work as is laid out in this volume 
there are two qualities of mind, at least one of which is essential. These are 
accuracy and sympathy. The writer should be able either to present the 
facts of the material with which he deals according to the latest and most 
trustworthy investigations, or he should possess and reveal such an interest 
in his subject, such an insight born of love for the men and the events he 
discusses, that the reader is willing to condone the lack of absolute or even 
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tolerable accuracy with respect to the facts. Unfortunately our author pos¬ 
sesses neither of these desirable qualities. He frankly admits that he has 
made no first-hand researches, but depends upon the observation, for his own 
enlightenment, of the results of the studies of the great scholars of Europe upon 
the subject. So open and honest a declaration calls for our admiration and 
would not detract from the usefulness of the work, provided that the writer 
has succeeded in making a wise selection of the results of other men’s inves¬ 
tigations. It is enough to say that Mr. Fiske seems to have confined his 
studies to the works of one great scholar, the French savant Ernest Renan, 
and he is almost a slavish copyist. The chronology, the criticism, the religious 
point of view, the historical judgment are all those of Renan, with the excep¬ 
tion that where the Frenchman moves cautiously and speaks tentatively, our 
writer shows no hesitation, no doubt, removes every “perhaps” and “proba¬ 
bly.” and states the wildest and most improbable hypotheses of the brilliant 
Frenchman as absolute and unquestioned results of research. He does not 
seem to know that Renan is the weakest of scholars in the historical criticism 
of the Old Testament; he does not seem to know that no one accepts 
Renan’s theory of Israelitish religion. We could excuse this, if there was 
any warmth of sympathy or glow of appreciation for the history of this people 
and their literature, such as appears, for example, in the pages of our author’s 
model. Renan was lacking in many things, but he did appreciate great 
achievements in history, and knew how to sympathize with the aspirations of 
the Hebrew people. In view of these facts it is not necessary to say that 
the book totally fails to accomplish the purpose the writer has in view. 
Reasonable views of the Old Testament will not be advanced by a work of 
this sort. It is just such books that drive men into the extremes of tradi¬ 
tionalism. Biblical criticism may well plead in respect to this writer, “Save 
me from my friends.” G. S. G. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

The Gospel of Buddha is a new edition of the compend by Dr. Paul 
Carus, of the stories, teachings, fables, and creeds that Buddhism has pro¬ 
duced in the course of its history. One can only repeat what was remarked 
before in the review of the first edition of this book in the Biblical World, 
that it is a pity such an opportunity to make a good book on this subject was 
lost. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co. Price, $i. 

From Fleming H. Revell Company (Chicago) comes the Chart of the 
Public Life of Christ , by C. J. Kephart (price 75 cents). This chart is based 
in the quadripaschal arrangement and indicates by circles, lines, and colors 
all of the important events of the gospels in their connection as well as the 
places of their occurrence. The chart is of that convenient size which allows 
its use either on the table or wall, and will prove a help to any student. It is 
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bound up with an “Outline of the Saviour s Public Life, with Scripture Refer¬ 
ences” which has the virtue of not attempting to settle definitely unanswer¬ 
able questions of chronology and harmony. 
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delphia, G. W. Jacobs & Co., 1896.) 

Moor , FI. de. fetude exlgltique sur le 
passage du livre de la Genfese iv., 1-4. 
(Paris, Sueur-Charrucy, 1896; 31 pp., 
8vo.) 

Pfeiffer , L. Voraussetzungen der Well- 
hausenschen Theorie. (Giitersloh, C. 
Bertelsmann, 1896; 43 pp., 8vo.) 

M. 0.60. 

S/osch, G. Alltest. Studien. I. Teil: Die 
Entstehung der Genesis. (Giitersloh, 
C. Bertelsmann, 1896.) 

M. 2 ; bd. M. 2.50. 

HAGIOGRAPHA. 

Nylander , K. U. Inledning till Psaltaren. 
(Upsala, 1896; ix + 225 pp., 8vo.) 

HISTORY AND ARCHEOLOGY. 

Berthelot , A. Die Stellung der Israeliten 
und der Juden zu den Fremden. (Frei¬ 
burg i. B. und Leipzig, J. C. B. Mohr, 
1896.) M. 7. 

Hamburger , J. Real-Encyclopadie des 
Judenthums. I. Abtlg.: Biblische Ar- 
tikel, 1. Heft. (K. F. Koehler’s Sort., 
1896; 160 pp., 8vo.) M. 2.50* 

Kent % Charles F. A history' of the Hebrew 
people, from the settlement in Canaan 
to the division of the kingdom. (New 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1896; 
xxi -f- 220 pp., i2mo; with maps and 
plans; cloth bound. 
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Meyer , /I. Jesu Muttersprache. Das 
galilaische Aramaisch in seiner Be- 
deutung f. d. Erklarung der Reden Jesu 
u. der Evangelien iiberhaupt. (Freiburg 
i. B., J. C. B. Mohr, 1896; xiv+176 
pp., 8vo.) M. 3. 

Rosenzweig, A. Geselligkeit u. Gesellig- 
keits-Freuden in Bibel u. Talmud. Ein 
Beitrag zur Culturgeschichte des Alter- 
thums. 1. Iialfte. (Berlin, Poppel- 
auer, 1896; 32 pp., 8vo.) M. 1.50. 

NEW TESTAMENT. 

THEOLOGY. 

Cremer, H\ Glaube, Schrift und hi. Ge- 
schichte. 3 Vortriige. (Giitersloh, C. 
Bertelsmann, 1896; iv + 112 PP*» 8vo.) 

M. 1.50. 

Contents: 1. Die AutoritSt der hi. Schrift; 2. 
Dss Evangelium Jesu und das Evangel ium 
von Jesu; 3. Der Glaube und die Heilsthat- 
sachen. 

Hoffmann , R. A. Die Abendmahlsge- 
danken Jesu Christi. Ein bibl.-theolog. 
Versuch. (Konigsberg, Beyer; vii-f- 
101 pp., 8vo.) M. 2.80- 

Sieudel\ Fr. Die neutestamentl. Aufer- 
stehungsberichte in synopt. Darstellung. 
Tabelle in gross. Fol. Nebst Erlauter- 
ungen. (Heilbronn, Kielmann, 1896.) 

M. 0.30. 

LIFE OF CHRIST. 

Bole , F. Flavius Josephus iiber Christus 
u. die Christen in den jiidischen Alter- 
thiimem, XVIII., 3. Eine Studie. 
(Brixen, Weger, 1896; viii + 72 pp., 
8 vo.) M. 1. 

Kahler , M. Jesus u. das Alte Testament. 
(Leipzig, A. Deichert'sche Buchhandl. 
Nachf., 1896; 80 pp.) M. 1.20. 

Michineau , L. C/t. J ’. Vita Jesu Christi 
domini nostri, e textibus iv evangeli- 
orum distinctis et quantum fieri potest 


baud inveriis composita. Pars prae- 
mittitur praeambula de medio historico 
vitae Christi ad finem verbo opens de 
praedicatione, sermonibus parabolisque 
domini disseritur et narratur vita prae- 
cipuarum evangelii personarum. (Paris, 
P. Lethiellaux, 1896; no+ 215 pp., 
8vo.) Fr. 4.80. 

Jesus v. Nazareth nach neutestamentlichen 
Quellen, von Amicus Veritatis. 2. Aufl. 
(Heilbronn, Kielmann, 1896; 104 pp., 
8vo.) M. 1.40. 

GOSPELS. 

Hohhey , C. Der neuentdeckte Codex 
Syrus Sinaiticus untersucht. Mit e. 
vollstand. Verzeichnis der Varianten 
des Cod. Sinaiticus u. Cod. Curetonia- 
nus. (Miinchen, Lentner, 1896; iv, 
59 59 PP-. 8vo.) M. 5. 

IVrigAt, A. A synopsis of the gospels in 
Greek, after the Westcott & Hort text. 
(London, Macmillan, 1896; 194 pp., 
4to.) 6s. 

PAtJLINE EPISTLES. 

Bonnet , L. Les £pitres de Paul, expli. 
qudes au moyen d’introductions, d’ana- 
lyses et de notes exdgdtiques, 3 me ddi 
tion. (Lausanne, G. Bridel; 8vo.) 

Fr. 8. 

Cramer, J. Exegetica et critica., V.: Op- 
merkingen over I Kor. 10: 1-5 ; 12:11- 
14; Hand. 18:22 en 19:21-22. (Utrecht, 
C. H. E. Brejer, 1896; 40 pp., 8vo.) 

Haring , Th. Aucaiooijinj 0 cov bei Paul us. 
(Tubingen, Heckenhauer, 1896; 72 pp., 
4to.) M. 1.80. 

Texte u. Untersuchungen zur Gesch. der 
altchristl. Literatur, hrsg. v. O. v. Geb - 
hardt u. A. Hamack; XIV., 3. (Leip¬ 
zig, Hinrichs, 1896; 8vo.) M. 5.50. 

Contains: Textkritik der Paulinischen Briefe 
v. B. Weiss., v 1- x6i pp. 
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ARTICLES. 


GENERAL. 

Banks, J. S. Lipsius of Jena. (Expos. 
Times, May, pp. 361-3.) 

Blankenhorn, M. Entstehung u. Gesch. 
des Todten Meeres. (Zeitschrift des 
Deutsch. Pal. Vereins, XIX., pp. 1-60.) 

Clemen, Carl. Der Begriff Religion und 
seine verschiedenen Auffassungen. 
(Stud. u. Krit., 1896, pp. 472-505.) 

Durselen, Paul. Uber eine Darstellung 
des christlichen Glaubensvom Gnaden- 
stande aus. (Stud. u. Krit., 1896, pp. 
563-82.) 

Freybe, A. Kirche und Sitte. (Neue 
Kirchl. Zeitschr., VII., 4, pp. 305-42.) 

Gillelt, A. L. Current thought about 
Christianity. (Hartford Seminary 
Record, April, pp. 173-202.) 

Kremer,E.N. Higher criticism. (Ref. 
Quart. Rev., 1896, pp. 232-53.) 

Milligan, Geo. The doctrinal significance 
of the revised version, I. (Expos. 
Times, May, pp. 377-9.) 

Monroe, James. The divine origin of the 
religion of the Bible. (Bibl. Sacra, 
July, pp. 429-430 

Russell , J. E. Miracles and Christian 
faith. (New World, 1896, pp. 9-25.) 

Sleude. Die apologetische Bedeutung 
der allgemeinen Religionsgeschichte. 
Fortsetzung. (Beweis des Glaubens, 
May, pp. 173 - 91 ) 

r Vollmer, Ph. The Old Testament in its 
relation to social reform. (Ref. Quart. 
Rev., April, pp. 221-31.) 

W.... r, A. Bibel u. Naturwissenschaft 
Apologetische Studien eines Naturfor- 
schers. (Beweis des Glaubens, April, 
pp . 125-67.) 

Willett , //. Z. The relation of higher 
criticism to the study of the Bible. 
(New Christian Quarterly, IV., pp. 26- 
38 .) 


OLD TESTAMENT. 

THEOLOGY. 

Davidson , W. T. The theology of the 
Psalms: Fellowship with God. (Expos. 
Times, May, pp. 347-52; June, pp. 
392-6.) 

Hoffmann , A. Gesetz als theologischer 
Begriff. (Zeitschr. f. Theol. u. Kirche, 
VI., pp. 265-77.) 

THE LAW. 

Boys-Smith, E. P. Apostolic and critical 
teaching on the position of the Penta¬ 
teuch. (Expos. Times, VII., pp. 295- 
303 .) 

Door mine k , van. Textkritische Studien ; 
II.: Abraham en Abimelek; III.: Na- 
schrift op 44 de Simonssagen.” (Theol. 
Tijdschr., 1896, No. 2, pp. 156-67.) 

Hallvy,J. Recherches bibliques : histoire 
d’Isaac (Gen. 25:19-28:9); Jacob \ 
l’dtranger et la fondation de sa maison 
(Gen. 28:10-32:3). (Rev. S£m , IV., 
pp. 1-19, 97-120.) 

McCurdy, J. F. Light on scriptural texts 
from recent discoveries. 1. The silent 
centuries in Egypt. (Horn. Rev., May, 
pp. 411-4.) 2. The land of Canaan; 

Psalm cviii. {/bid., June, pp. 505-8.) 

Peake , A. S. Wellhausen and Dr. Bax¬ 
ter. (Expos. Times, June, pp. 400-5.) 

Sayce , A. H. Archaeological commentary 
on Genesis, iv.: i-vi.:4. (Expos. Times, 
May, pp. 366-8.) 

Warring, Ch. B. The Hebrew' cosmo¬ 
gony again. (Bibl. Sacra, July, pp. 
522-40.) 

Zockler, O. Die Fluthsagen des Alter- 
thums in ihrem Verhaltniss zu Gen. 
7-9. (Neue Jahrbb. f. Deutsch. Theo- 
logie, IV., No. 4.) 

THE PROPHETS. 

I.bhr, D. Die Einheit des Sacharja. 
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(Kirchl. Monatsschr., XV., 7, April, 
PP- 45 '-7«.) 

MerenSy F. W. Van welken tijd draagt 
Jcs. 40-66 den stempel ? (Theol. Stu- 
dien, XIV., pp. 105-54.) 

Syniy A. A textual study in Zechariah 
and Malachi. (Expos. Times, VII., 
pp. 257-61, 317-21.) 

VigourotiXy Af. Les pretres de Baal. 
III. Reg., xviii. (Rev. bibl., 1896, pp. 
227-40.) 

HAGIOGRAPHA. 

JIalevyy J. Notes pour Interpretation 
des Psaumes (psaumes 40-45). (Rev. 
S£m., IV., pp. 20-42, 120-49.) 

Konigsberger y B. Beitrage zur Erklarung 
des Buches Hiob. (Monatschr. f. 
Gesch. etc. des Judenth., XL., Heft 7, 
April.) 

Rose , R. P. Etude sur Job 19:25-27. 
(Rev. Bibl. Intern., 1896, pp. 39-56.) 

Zenner y J. A". Psalm 131. (Zeitschr. f. 
Kath. Theol., 1896, 2, pp. 378-94.) 

xxx. £tude littlrale du psaume XLV. 
(Rev. Bibl. Intern., 1896, pp. 56-74.) 

GENERAL. 

Hirschfeld y H. Remarks on the etymol¬ 
ogy of iabbdth. (J. R. A. S., April, pp. 
353 - 60 .) 

JastroWy Af.y Jr. The origin of the form 
PP of the divine name. (ZAW., XVI., 
1896, pp. I—16.) 

Kirkpatrick, A. F. The Septuagint ver¬ 
sion : its bearing on the text and inter¬ 
pretation of the Old Testament. (Ex¬ 
positor, April, pp. 263-87.) 

Moor, FI. de. Les juifs captifs dans 1’em¬ 
pire chald^en depuis l’avfcnement de 
Nabuchodonosor jusqu’aprfes la mort 
de Darius le Mfcde. (Muslon, XV., 
pp. 19-27, 153-75*) 

Redpathy H. A. A means towards arriv¬ 
ing at a more correct Hebrew text of 
the Old Testament. (Expositor, May.) 


Unger, G. Zu Josephos. I.: Die un- 
passend eingelegten Senatusconsulte. 
(Sitzungsb. d. K. Bayr. Akad. d. Wiss. 
zu Munchen, 1895, PP* 551-604.) 

NEW TESTAMENT. 

THEOLOGY. 

Falcomery J. IV. Origen and the return 
to Greek theology. (Bibl. Sacra, July, 

pp. 466-93 ) 

Fostery F. H. Studies in christology. 

(Bibl. Sacra, July, pp. 444-65.) 

A’irtty Otto. Das Gesetz in der christlichen 
Ethik. (Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1896, 
pp. 506-60.) 

Lobsteitiy P. Zur Rechtfertigung der 
Kindertaufe. (Zeitschr. f. Theol. u. 
Kirche, VI., pp. 278-98.) 

Vollerty IV. Die Bedeutung der Himmel- 
fahrt fur Christum. (Neue Kirchliche 
Zeitschr., VII., pp. 389-427.) 

Ziegler , Karl. Der Glaube an die Auf- 
erstehung Jesu Christi. (Zeitschr. f. 
Theol. u. Kirche, VI., pp. 219-64.) 

GOSPELS AND ACTS. 

Blassy F. Neue Texteszeugen fiir die 
Apostelgeschichte. (Stud, und Krit., 
1896, pp. 436-71*) 

Great Text Commentary. St.John’s gos¬ 
pel. (Expos. Times, May, pp. 364-6; 
June, pp. 397-400.) 

Hilgenfeldy A. Die Apostelgeschichte 
nach ihren Quellenschriften untersucht. 
Art. VI. (Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theol., 39, 
pp. 176-217.) 

Lawrence, J. B. The penitent thief. 

(Bibl. Sacra, July, pp. 574-8.) 
Plattenburgy G. Mathew 5:1-16. (New 
Christian Quarterly, V., pp. 138-67.) 
Vblter t J. E. Die Apokalypse des Zacha- 
nas im Evangelium des Lukas. (Theol. 
Tijdschrift, May, pp. 244-69.) 

Wegener , R. Lukas, Kap. 17:20 u. 21. 
(Neue Kirchl. Zeitschr., VII., 4, pp. 278- 

304.) 
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Hicks , E. L. St. Paul and Hellenism. 
(Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica, IV., 
pp. 1-14.) 

Hughes , Meredith. St. Paul before the 
chiliarch. (Expos. Times, May, pp. 

382-4.) 

Kuhn , K. Letzte Reise und Todesjahr 
des Apostels Paulus. (Neue Kirchl. 
Zeitschr., VII., 4, pp. 271-7.) 

Link , Adolf. Die Dolmetscher des Petrus. 
Zur Beantwortung der Frage nach den 
griechischen Sprachkenntnissen des 
Apostels. (Stud. u. Krit., 1896, pp. 405- 
36 .) 

PAULINE AND PETRINE EPISTLES. 
Balfour , R. Gordon . Christ preaching to 
the spirits in prison. (Expos. Times, 
May, pp. 356-9.) 

Everett , C. C. Paul’s doctrine of the 
atonement. (New World, March, 

pp. 79-101.) 

Jacobus , M. W. Evidence of a private 
conference of Paul at Jerusalem. (Horn. 
Rev., May, pp. 443-5 ) 

Kind , Archer. I Cor. 15:29. (Expos. 

Times, May, pp. 337-9.) 

Ramsay , W. M. The “Galatia” of St. 
Paul and the “ Galatic territory ” of 


Acts. (Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica, 
IV., pp. 15-58.) 

Workman , W. P. The Hapax legomena 
of St. Paul. (Expos. Times, June, 
pp. 418-20.) 

GENERAL. 

Asmussen , F. Josephus u. d. Christen- 
tum. (Deutsch-ev. Bl., 1896, 3, pp. 
183-91.) 

Bussell , F. W. The purpose of the world- 
process and the problem of evil as ex¬ 
plained in the Clementine and Lactan- 
tian writings in a system of subordinate 
dualism. (Studia Biblica et Ecclesiast¬ 
ica, IV., pp. 133-88.) 

Conybeare , F. C. Acta Pilati. (Studia 
Biblica et Ecclesiastica, IV., pp. 59- 
133 .) 

Craemer , 0 . Die Grundlage des christ- 
lichen Gemeindeglaubens um das Jahr 
150, nach den Apologien Justins des 
Martyrers dargestellt. (Zeitschr. f. 
wiss. Theol., 39, pp. 217-50.) 

Lejoy, Paul. Chronique de literature 
chetienne. (Rev. d’histoire et de lite¬ 
rature religieuses, I., 1896, pp. 92-102.) 

Seneca en het Christendom. 
(Theolog. Tijdschrift, May, pp. 229-44.) 

Watson , £. W. The style and language 
of St. Cyprian. (Studia Biblica et Ec¬ 
clesiastica, IV.. pp. 189-324.) 
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FOUNDED RY JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 


The Summer Quarter 


The list of courses offered by The University of Chicago 
during the Summer Quarter is as follows: 

ARCHEOLOGY. 

Professor Tarbell: Introduction to Classical Archaeology in Greek Life, Studies 
from the Monuments. 

COMPARATIVE RELIGION. 

Associate Professor Goodspeed : Primitive Buddhism. 

SEMITIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES. 

Head Professor Harper: The Book of Job. Arabic Geography, History and 
Commentary. Advanced Hebrew Grammar—Etymology. Advanced Hebrew 
Grammar—Syntax. 

Head Professor Harper and Dr. Crandall : The Prophets. The Prophets in 
English. 

Associate Professor Price : Modern Discoveries, and the Old Testament. 

Associate Professor Price and Dr. Breasted : Hebrew Language. 

Associate Professor Goodspeed : History of Israel. Oriental Antiquity under 
Assyrian Dominion. 

Dr. Crandall : Beginner’s Hebrew. Hebrew Sight Reading in Deuteronomy. 

Dr. Breasted : Beginner’s Hebrew. Historical Hebrew. The Arabic Language. 
The Arabian Nights. Elementary Egyptian. History of Egypt. 

Dr. Berry : Assyrian Language. Hebrew Sight Reading in Samuel. Hebrew 
Sight Reading in Kings. 

BIBLICAL AND PATRISTIC GREEK. 

Head Professor Burton : New Testament Greek. First Epistle to the Thes- 
salonians. The Epistle to the Galatians. 

Professor Rhees : Special Phases of the Life of Jesus. 

Associate Professor Mathews : History of the Apostolic Church. 

SANSKRIT AND INDO-EUROPEAN COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY. 

Associate Professor Buck : Exercises in Greek and Latin Comparative Grammar. 

Associate Professor Buck and Dr. Stratton: Sanskrit. 

Dr. Stratton : Outlines of Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin. 

BIBLICAL LITERATURE IN ENGLISH. 

The Prophets (in English). 

Professor Rhees : The Gospel of John. 

Associate Professor Mathews : Political History of Palestine in New Testa¬ 
ment Times. 

BIBLICAL THEOLOGY. 

Head Professor Burton : The Theology of the Gospel of St. John. 

Associate Professor Mathews ; Social Teachings of Jesus. 
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SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


Associate Professor Foster : The Development of Protestant Theology since 
Kant. The Theology of Ritschl and His School. 

CHURCH HISTORY. 

Head Professor Hulbert : Celtic and Anglo-Saxon Britain. 

Professor Johnson : The Swiss Reformation. 

Assistant Professor Moncrief : The Philosophy of History. 

HOMILETICS, CHURCH POLITY, AND PASTORAL DUTIES. 
Professor Faunce : The Art of Preaching. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Professor G. T. Ladd : Seminar in Ethics. Philosophy of Religion. 

Assistant Professor Mead : History of Modern Philosophy. Seminar, History 
of Philosophy. 

Mr. A. W. Moore : Psychology. 

Mr. S. F. McLennan : Elementary Ethics. Laboratory Introduction to Psy¬ 
chology. 

PEDAGOGY. 

Associate Professor Bulkley : General Pedagogy. Seminar (Herbart). 
Professor Earl Barnes : The Special Psychology of Childhood. Topics in the 
History of Education. 

Associate Professor C. H. Thurber: Seminar in Modern School Systems. 

Mr. A. W. Moore : Educational Psychology. 

Dr. Young : Conferences on Mathematical Pedagogy 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Professor Maffeo Pantaleoni : Money, Banking. 

Mr. Hill : Principles of Political Economy. Advanced Political Economy. Rail¬ 
way Transportation. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


Head Professor Judson : Constitutional Law. International Law. International 
Law. 


HISTORY. 


Professor Terry: Charles the Great. Seminar in Early English Institutions. 
Professor Moses: Spanish-American History and Institutions. The United States. 
Associate Professor Goodspeed: History of Israel. Oriental Antiquity under 
Assyrian Domination. 

Assistant Professor Fellows: Europe in the 19th Century. Seminar in Modern 
French History. 

Dr. Schwill : The Modern Period. The Rise of Prussia. 

Mr. Catteral : The Protestant Reformation and the Religious Wars. The Era of 
Napoleon. 

Dr. Thompson : Outline of Mediaeval History. The French Revolution. 

Mr. Sparks : History of the United States. History of the United States. 


SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Professor E. A. Ross : Social Psychology. Social Control. 

Associate Professor Henderson : Social Institutions of Organized Christianity. 

Political and Economical Agencies of Welfare. 

Associate Professor Starr: 

Mr. Monroe : Introduction to the Study of Society. 
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THE GREEK LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


Professor Shorey : Aristophanes—Readings. Aristophanes—Pro-Seminar. 
Professor Tarbell : Plato (Phaedo). 

Assistant Professor Capps : Selected Plays of Sophocles and Euripides. Greek 
Scenic Antiquities. 

Mr. Owen : Homer—Iliad, Books I—III. Plato—Xenophon. Homer—Selections 
from the Odyssey. 

Dr. Hussey : Lucian and Polybius. 


LATIN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

Professor Abbott : Horace (Satires) and Persius. Horace (Epistles). Research 
Course in the History of Roman Politics. 

Professor Chandler : Horace (Odes). Latin Hymns and Seneca. 

Assistant Professor Miller : Cicero; Livy. Tacitus, and Terence. 

Mr. Walker : Cicero and Livy. Lectures upon the Syntax of the Latin Verb. 


ROMANCE, LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES. 

Assistant Professor Bruner : Old French Philology; Phonology. Seminar, Old 
French Epic; Arthenian Cycle. 

Assistant Professor Bergeron : Modern French Prose. Modern French Come¬ 
dies. Victor Hugo. 

Assistant Professor Howland : Elementary Italian. Dante—II Purgatorio. 

Dr. de Poyen-Bellisle : Elementary French. Old French Readings. Popular 
Latin. 

Dr. Pietsch : Elementary Spanish. Cervantes’ Don Quijote. Spanish Philology, 
Phonology. 

GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES. 

Associate Professor Cutting : Goethe’s Period of Classical Sympathies. Gothic. 

Professor Karsten : Old High German. Middle High German. Elements of 
Historical German Grammar. 

Dr. von Klenze : Outline Study of German Literature. Modern German Lyrics 
and Ballads. 

Mr. Kern : Elementary Course in German. Norvelletten bibliothek. 

Dr. Dahl : Old Norse. Elementary Course in Norwegian. Studies in Bjornson 
and Ibsen. 

Mr. Allen : Intermediate Course in German. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE AND RHETORIC. 

Professor Fltigel : The History of English Lyric Poetry. Chaucer. English 
Palaeography. 

Assistant Professor Blackburn : Old English Elementary Course. Old English 
(Seminar). Old English Literature. Latin Middle English. 

Assistant Professor Tolman: English Epic Poetry. Shakespeare. 

Dr. Triggs : The ^Esthetics of Literature. An Introduction to English Literature. 

Mr. Moody : Rhetoric and English Composition. English Composition. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Professor Barnard : Recent Progress in Astronomy. 

Dr. Laves : The Problem of Three Bodies and the Development of the Perturbing 
Function. Astronomical Seminar. 
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MATHEMATICS. 


Professor Moore : Theory of Numbers. Differential Equations. 

Professor Bolza : Theory of Substitutions. Introduction to the Theory of Func¬ 
tions of a Complex Variable. 

Dr. Young : Conferences on Mathematical Pedagogy. The Theory of Equations. 
College Algebra. 

Mr. Slaught: Advanced Integral Calculus. Differential and Integral Calculus. 
Mr. Miller : Solid Analytic Geometry. 

Mr. Baker : Plane Analytic Geometry. 

PHYSICS. 

Head Professor Michelson : Research Course. Spectrum Analysis. Application 
of Interference Methods. Velocity of Light. 

Professors Michelson and Stratton : Graduate Course. 

Associate Professor Stratton : General Physics. 

Associate Professor Stratton and Mr. Morrison : Laboratory Practice. 
Associate Professor Stratton and Dr. Mann : Physical Manipulation and 
Laboratory Methods. 


CHEMISTRY. 

Head Professor Nef : Research Work in Organic Chemistry. Special Chapters of 
Organic Chemistry. 

Assistant Professor Lengfeld : General Inorganic Chemistry. Research Work 
in Inorganic Chemistry. 

Dr. Stieglitz (Dr. Bernhard assisting in the Laboratory): Qualitative Analysis 
Quantitative Analysis. Research Work in Organic Chemistry. 

Dr. Curtis : General Organic Chemistry, Organic Preparations. Inorganic Prep¬ 
arations. 


GEOLOGY. 

Professor Salisbury : Physiography. Geographic Geology. Field Geology (first 
course). Field Geology (second course). Field Geology (third course). 

ZOOLOGY. 

Head Professor Whitman : Marine Zoology. 

Assistant Professor Wheeler : Entomology. Vertebrate Embryology. 
Assistant Professor Jordan : Elementary Zoology. General Bacteriology. 


ANATOMY AND HISTOLOGY. 

Dr. Eycleshymer : Methods employed in the Preparation of Animal Tissue for 
Histological Study. Elements of Histology. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

Associate Professor Loeb : Original Investigation. General Physiology of Ani¬ 
mals and Plants. Physiology of Nerves and Muscles. Advanced Physiology. 
Mr. S. S. Maxwell : Laboratory Work in Physiology. Introductory Physiology. 


BOTANY. 

Dr. Davis: General Biology (Elementary Botany). General Morphology (Sper- 
matophytes). 


ELOCUTION. 

Professor W. B. Chamberlain : Rhetoric of Vocal Expression. 
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THE HASKELL ORIENTAL MUSEUM OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


The Haskell Oriental Museum is a fire-proof structure of 
three stories and basement, erected through the generosity of 
Mrs. Caroline E. Haskell, by a gift of {100,000, as a memorial to 
her husband, Mr. Frederick Haskell. Besides the offices tem¬ 
porarily occupied for general purposes, and a large library room it 
contains a series of large and well-lighted rooms for the instal¬ 
lation and exhibition of museum materials. 

The collections occupy the second floor. They embrace the 
following: 


THE BIBLICAL COLLECTION 

Includes relief maps, wall maps and the materials furnished 
by the Palestine Exploration Fund; casts of the accessible 
monuments, like the Moabite stone, the Siloam inscription, the 
Greek tablet from the temple mountain, etc.; a complete series 
of over 900 oriental photographs of Palestine and countries of 
the eastern Mediterranean basin. As rapidly as possible all 
original material illustrative of oriental life, also coins and other 
antiquities will be collected and installed. 
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THE COMPARATIVE-RELIGION COLLECTION. 

The Department of Comparative Religion has a large loan 
collection of cultus-implements illustrative of Japanese Shinto 
and Buddhism, and of Hinduism, made, during a long residence 
in the East, by Dr. E. Buckley, a docent in The University. 
The chief characteristic of the collection is its inclusion of the 
smaller cultus-implements, which are usually neglected in favor 
of more artistically effective idols. Such cultus-implements, 
especially those of folk-religion, are usually of quite insignificant 
intrinsic value, but can be secured only by visiting the temple or 
locality where they are in use, and are intelligible only to those 
familiar with the use made of them. These include phalloi, in 
great varieties, ktenes, shells, mandrakes, mirrors as sun-symbols, 
pails for water-cult, fuses for fire-cult, sacred plants, spirit- 
boats, gods of luck, charms of many materials and applications, 
divining rods, sacred pictures, votive gifts, food-offerings, 
scriptures, prayers, and the like, to mention first the article's 
illustrative of Shinto, where idols are conspicuous by their 
absence, with the single exception of the above mentioned gods 
of luck, which form a group of mixed and modern origin. This 
Shinto collection is both complete and unique. The Musee 
Guimet at Paris, and the Pitt-Rivers Museum at Oxford, con¬ 
tain only a few Shinto articles, while no other, except possibly 
the Leiden Museum, contains any at all. 

To the Buddhist collection belong, besides articles similar 
to the above mentioned, the more familiar and artistic idols, in 
the production of which the Japanese are at present easily supe¬ 
rior to all other peoples. The entire collection numbers about 
four hundred articles. Articles for exhibition have also been 
loaned by Mrs. Helen E. Bassett, by Mr. Martin A. Ryerson and 
by Dr. Paul Carus. 

THE ASSYRIAN COLLECTION 

Is made up of a fine series of casts, including the better known 
monuments of Assyria, chiefly from originals in the British 
Museum. The material is comprehensive enough for the student 
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to learn the reading of texts from the monuments and tablets 
themselves, as well as to illustrate the principles of Assyrian 
art. 


THE EGYPTIAN COLLECTION. 

It embraces a very representative series of pottery and house¬ 
hold utensils, and some alabasters; a perfect chessboard with 
the men; a good collection of matrices or moulds for ornaments 
and charms in faience; talismans, gods, rings, pendants, etc., 
from Amarna. From the same place is a bas-relief study, in 
limestone, of the head of Amenhotep IV. Of funeral remains 
the collection contains five mummies, three in cases, two grave 
tablets; about sixty ushebtiu, five wooden statues of Osiris, two 
of them finely painted; a good series of funeral furniture, con¬ 
sisting of several painted boxes or chests, a chair, etc.; also a 
large collection of mummied birds, cats, crocodiles, etc.; many 
smaller objects, not to be mentioned in a summary, some of 
them very fine. The above were collected in Egypt for The 
University by the assistant director during the winter of 1894-5. 

Beside the above, through the kindness of Professor Petrie 
and the generosity of Mr. H. M. Kennard of London, the 
Museum has received a full series of the pottery, etc., of that 
remarkable people discovered by Mr. Petrie opposite Coptos, in 
the winter of 1894-5. It is expected also that material from 
Mr. Petrie’s recent work in the vicinity of Thebes will be depos¬ 
ited in the Museum during the coming year. 

A large series of casts, especially bas-reliefs from the old 
empire well represent the monumental materials in the foreign 
museums. Beside these, the Museum possesses a collection of 
photographs, nearly 1200 in number, illustrating Egypt and its 
remains still in situ as well as the chief antiquities of the 
museums of Gizeh, London, Paris, Florence and the Bibliotheque 
Nationale. 
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THE LAYING OF THE CORNER STONE OF THE 
HASKELL ORIENTAL MUSEUM. 


The corner stone of the Haskell Oriental Museum was laid 
on July i, 1895, connection with the exercises of the eleventh 
convocation of The University of Chicago. After the convoca¬ 
tion address and the conferring of degrees, the procession was 
formed and proceeded to the site of the Museum. The Presi¬ 
dent of The University made a brief statement, after which he 
laid the corner stone. Prayer was offered by the Reverend P. 
S. Henson, D.D. The corner-stone address was delivered by 
the Reverend Professor John Henry Barrows, D.D. The bene¬ 
diction was pronounced by the Reverend H. C. Herring. 


THE STATEMENT. 


By President W. R. Harper, 

The University of Chicago. 

The thought that today we lay the corner stone of the build¬ 
ing which shall stand possibly for five centuries carries with it 
very much that is significant and inspiring. 

The thought that the building has been given by a generous 
Christian woman in order to make possible the broader and 
deeper study of the world’s sacred Scriptures, and especially those 
of Christianity, is still more significant and more inspiring. But 
most significant and most inspiring of all is the deep Chris¬ 
tian faith and the generous Christian heart which prompted this 
magnificent gift for the cause of science and truth. May the 
significance and the inspiration of the deed impress the heart of 
every man and woman within the reach of my voice, of every 
man and woman who in the centuries that are coming shall look 
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upon this beautiful structure. May God bless this woman richly, 
and may he so order that the building, erected through her 
generous gift, shall richly bless the world. 


THE ADDRESS. 


By John Henry Barrows, 

The University of Chicago. 

Mr. President and Friends: I deem this a golden day 
in the history, not only of The University of Chicago, but also 
of the University life of America. This, I believe, is one of the 
first buildings dedicated exclusively to Oriental studies, those 
studies from which so much spiritual and intellectual light has 
come to mankind, and from which so much illumination is still 
further expected. As the three chief languages of the ancient 
world were employed to write on the Cross of Christ the inscrip¬ 
tion of his royalty, so the same three languages are used to 
inscribe on the corner stone of this building sentences which 
will be both inspiration and guidance to the scholars who, 
through coming centuries, shall pass in and out of this beautiful 
edifice. 

Lux ex Oriente , Light from the East. It comes to us with 
every daybreak, awakening joy and hope, as the solar king 
flames in the forehead of the morning sky. From the East have 
come the world's religions, all of them native to Asia; from the 
East has come the Bible of humanity; in the East have risen the 
mighty prophets whose words are the life of our civilization. 
And with faces fronting the dawn, we still anticipate new 
sunbursts of truth, that light which never was on sea or land, 
which dwells in the souls of sages and saints, of apostles and 
martyrs, and of all devout seekers after the divine. On this 
corner stone is also inscribed a sentence from the Hebrew psalms 
in that venerable language wherein was written the chief part of 
the world's great Bible, “The entrance of Thy words giveth 
light." All of God’s utterances deserve this eulogy. It was 
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enlightenment which came to Prince Siddartha beneath the Bo- 
tree ; it was enlightenment which came to Saul at Damascus, the 
divine word entering into his soul in dazzling illumination. It was 
enlightenment which came to Socrates in the streets of Athens, 
through the divine-haunting Genius whom he questioned. It 
was enlightenment which the Persian worshipers sought and 
found on the eastern hill-tops brilliant with the banners of the 
morning. Preeminently it was enlightenment which came with 
the divine word to the souls of those Hebrew prophets who are 
ever urging us to walk in the light of the Eternal. 

But on the third side of this corner stone is inscribed in 
Greek, the language of the highest and broadest culture, that 
word from the Prologue of the fourth gospel which says of the 
Logos, the Christ, 44 He was the true, or original, light, which, 
coming into the world, enlighteneth every man.” The Christian 
faith which identifies the spiritual illumination of our race with 
that gracious manifestation of God, which came through his Son 
in the Incarnation, now irradiates those hopeful and earnest 
studies into Comparative Religion from which theology rightly 
expects so much. We believe that 

“ The word unto the prophet spoken 
Was writ on tables yet unbroken; 

The word by seers or sibyls told 
In groves of oak or fanes of gold, 

Still floats upon the morning wind 
Still whispers to the willing mind; 

One accent of the Holy Ghost 
The heedless world has never lost.*' 

And we who cherish the Christ, as he is revealed in the Scrip¬ 
tures, gratefully and reverently identify him with the universal 
manifestations of God’s truth and love. 

But light is only one of the great words which the spiritual 
eye may behold inscribed upon this building. We see there also 
Learning, Piety, Love, Hope. Hellenic and Egyptian studies, 
Hebrew, Assyrian, Babylonian, and Hindu literatures and records 
are to find their home within these walls. It is believed that the 
cause of true religion is to be the gainer by the faithful and rev- 
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erent work done here. And then the Haskell Oriental Museum 
is a memorial building, bearing the name of one of the worthiest 
citizens of Chicago, erected by the devoted wife, whose contri¬ 
butions to this University have been so noteworthy and whose 
sympathy with the higher and broader Christian movements and 
studies of our times is so active and intense. This is one of a 
group of buildings, of a memorial character, which indicate how 
worthily the far-sighted and generous-minded citizens of Chicago 
may commemorate their beloved dead. This University is an 
institution belonging to all classes and denominations of our 
people, which appeals to the higher intellectual and moral inter¬ 
ests of the city, and also addresses that fruitful civic pride and 
hopeful enthusiasm to which we must look for many of the 
grandest results of the future. 

I am glad that men and women of all denominations are 
cherishing the University and adding to its beneficent work. We 
praise the great-minded men of other ages that built the chief 
architectural monuments of Europe. Within the hallowed glooms 
of the Chartres Cathedral, Lowell sang: 

“I look round on the windows, pride of France, 

Each the bright gift of some mechanic guild, 

Who loved their city and thought gold well spent 
To make her beautiful with piety.” 

But both religion and learning and civic pride and the natural 
desire for a splendid earthly immortality are all appealing to the 
large-hearted and open-handed to continue this work of Univer¬ 
sity building that shall make our city beautiful and illustrious to 
the ends of the earth and the limits of time. Some of you know 
that the architectural plans already determined provide for a 
collection of structures which, when completed, will make by far 
the most magnificent university pile on the continent. They will 
be harmonized under one general scheme, and they are of such 
quality and character, thanks to the wisdom and genius of the 
architect and to the lofty ideals of the President and Trustees of 
The University, as to be worthy monuments to the generous, 
famous, and honored makers of this great town. Very largely 
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they are to bear the names of those who have been associated 
with the growth of this imperial city. The beautiful structures 
which we see about us, bearing the names of Ryerson, Foster, 
Kelly, Beecher, Walker, Cobb, Kent, Snell, and Haskell, indicate 
the memorial character which The University’s architecture has 
assumed. And still greater work is urgently demanded. The 
English universities have their towers and chapels and majestic 
libraries and sculptured gateways, and splendid windows, and 
sonorous bells sounding over the Merton meadows or along the 
stone and oaken bridges of the Cam. The famous King’s Chapel 
of Cambridge on which the royal saint of England lavished his 
gold, that 44 immense and glorious work of fine intelligence,” 

“ ‘ Those lofty pillars,' * that branching roof ’ 

Self-poised and scooped into ten thousand cells, 

Where light and shade repose, where music dwells 
Lingering, and wandering on as loth to die; 

Like thoughts whose very sweetness yielded proof 
That they were born for immortality,”— 

this glory of King’s College, as Wordsworth felt and sang it,— 
why should it not be reproduced here in the heart of our 
western world and become, with the University Library build¬ 
ing, the central and crowning glory of these gray quadrangles ? 
Why will not some of our merchant princes, quite as worthy of 
honor as any chapel or cathedral builders of the Middle Age, 
seize this opportunity of a glorious immortality ? I earnestly 
believe that our beloved University represents all that is highest 
in our city’s life, and that it will do more than anything else 
to free us from reproach and to give our name, already honored 
as representing material masteries, a purer and more lasting 
lustre. 

A century hence the Haskell Oriental Museum, now rising, 
will be surrounded by groups of academic buildings that shall 
repeat many of the glories so dear to Oxford. Two hundred 
years hence this University may be the crown of the world’s 
metropolis, a seat of learning like that by the Isis, learning hal¬ 
lowed by time and by sacred memories, 
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“The Past’s incalculable hoard, 

Mellowed by scutcheoned panes in cloisters old 
Seclusions ivy-hushed, and pavements sweet 
With immemorial lisp of musing feet.” 

We are pioneers of an immeasurable future, and the corner 
stone that is laid today is a milestone in human progress. All 
honor then to those who have so wisely planned and skilfully 
guided the development of this University ! All blessings on 
the generous benefactress whose gracious hand lifts this splendid 
structure toward the sky! All hail to the glorious and imperial 
future, rich with the increasing spoils of learning and the multi¬ 
plied triumphs of faith, of which the Oriental Museum is a sure 
and golden prophecy. 
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THE SERVICE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT IN 
THE EDUCATION OF THE RACE. 1 


By Rev. Professor George Adam Smith, D.D., 
Free Church College, Glasgow. 


Need of this discussion .— The Old Testament in the Primitive church .— 
Its influence since that time .— The use made of the Prophetic writers in social 
reform.—In politics the Old Testament employed to serve the cause of liberty. 
— The Old Testament and Biblical criticism .— The conclusions of criticism 
in regard to it .— Criticism's contributions to a better understanding and use 
of the Old Testament .— A Prediction of larger sendee for the Old Testament. 

In choosing a subject to present to you I have been guided 
by the desire for one that should prove of profit to an audience 
so widely and variously interested in education as this here 
gathered, and that at the same time should not take the speaker 
in directions in which he had no special knowledge. I have 
accordingly selected as my theme, “The part which the Old 
Testament has played in the education of the race, and how far 
its power to educate and inspire is affected by modern criti¬ 
cism/' How much such a theme stands in need of statement 
will be acknowledged by all, and yet, had I stood here last year, 
I could not have imagined that need to be so deep as I now 
know it to be. Last December, in The North American Review , 
Professor Goldwin Smith published an article on the Old Testa¬ 
ment entitled, “The Mill-Stone of Christianity," by which he 
meant that the Old Testament is nothing but dead-weight about 
the neck of the Christian religion. Professor Smith is one of 
the most cultured men of the day, and a devout one. He has 
the first of all qualities for appreciating his subject, and that is 
belief in the presence of divine elements within the Scriptures of 
the Hebrews. One cannot conceive of a mind or an equipment 

* The Convocation Address delivered in the Quadrangles of The University of 
Chicago, July I, 1896, in connection with the dedication of Haskell Oriental Museum. 
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or a position out of which it ought to have been more easy to 
discriminate the value of the Old Testament in the light of 
recent biblical criticism. Yet all this science of criticism, which 
is as old and well established as most of our physical sciences, 
Professor Goldwin Smith ignores, and in December last he pub¬ 
lished an article which would have been already out of date 
thirty years ago. He interprets the Old Testament on the most 
unscientific methods. He fails to put it in the perspective of 
that long, gradual growth which recent science has so impres¬ 
sively illustrated, and he is quite ignorant of the splendid apolo¬ 
getic for it furnished by the comparative history of the Semitic 
religions. It is a hard word to say of the work of such a man, but a 
more crude and unreasonable utterance upon the Old Testament 
has seldom issued from the press. Coming from the man it does 
come from it only makes more imperative the need of some pub¬ 
lic examination of how far the religious and educational capacity 
of the Old Testament has been affected for better or for worse 
by the research and criticism of our time. 

At a very early period the Old Testament became part of 
the canonical Scriptures of our religion. This event, so momen¬ 
tous for civilization, so fraught with both good and evil, was 
due to a large number of causes. By the time of Our Lord, 
almost all the separate books had been received into the Jewish 
canon; they formed Our Lord’s Bible, the Bible of his educa¬ 
tion and of his ministry. He grew out of the Old Testament 
and taught his disciples to recognize him in it. He repealed, 
indeed, some of its statutes, and rebuked many of ifs tempers; 
he added to it beyond all its own promises. But, on the other 
side, how much in it he took for granted, how much he 
enforced, how much he came to fulfil! He took for granted 
its fundamental doctrines of man and righteousness, of creation 
and providence, and of God’s method of grace through Israel. 
He accepted its history as a preparation for himself, and 
drew from it many of the categories of his gospel; but, above 
all, he fed his own soul upon it, and expressly set himself to 
the fulfilment of its calls and ideals. 

Accordingly, we find the Old Testament employed by his 
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disciples in all departments of their preaching, whether apolo¬ 
getic or ethical. Even those of the apostles who most empha¬ 
size the expiry of the old dispensation are ready to draw from 
its Scriptures proofs of the divine mission of Christ, with truths 
about creation and providence. Now, all this was not only for 
the Jew. The Gentile also needed a cosmogony and history of 
God's dealing with the race in harmony with the new faith 
which Christ had given him. He also needed proof for the 
argument that Jesus was the Christ. He discerned the spiritu¬ 
ality of the Old Testament, finding that the prophets quickened 
his conscience and that the psalter uttered his experience. 
Thus, in Christian philosophy and in Christian worship, the 
place of the Old Testament was secure from the beginning, and 
that for reasons both logical and practical. 

Among other proofs of how widely such motives extended 
the use of the Old Testament across early Christendom I may 
mention five: (I) The church evinced the same anxiety to 

determine the limits of the Old Testament canon as to deter¬ 
mine those of the New. (2) There was the remarkable rejec¬ 
tion of the Old Testament by so many of the heresies — a sure 
sign of its influence upon the Catholic church. (3) There was 
the frequent use of Old Testament character and narrative in 
popular preaching all over the church, from which we may infer, 
either as cause or effect, familiarity with the Old Testament on 
the part of the common people. (4) There was the remark¬ 
able influence of the Mosaic law on legislation and public 
morals,, which began with Constantine, and from his time to 
Justinian's, according to authorities like Gibbon, purged social 
life and modified the law of the empire. (5) There was, later 
on, the readiness with which the young Christian nations of 
Europe found in the history of the Jewish people illustra¬ 
tions and inspiration for their own struggles for freedom. 

It is along all these lines that the influence of the Old Tes¬ 
tament has been sustained through the centuries to the present 
day. Of course it has suffered alike from the temporary 
fashions of exegesis and from the abiding sins of the preacher. 
Forgetful of the distinctions which Jesus himself had made 
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between the temporary and the eternal in the Old Testament, 
the pedant and the bigot imposed its ceremonial and political 
laws to the confusion of Christian simplicity and the exhaustion 
of Christian zeal; while the tyrant and the inquisitor claimed its 
relentlessness as sanction for their own cruelties to Chris¬ 
tian and heathen alike. 

Yet through all these ages true inspiration had been drawn 
from the Old Testament by real prophets who knew the spir¬ 
ituality and holy passion of the great examples of their order; 
by mystics to whose pure hearts the ancient pages glowed with 
visions of God ; by experimental preachers who, moving through 
that rich old world of character, won insight, force and a breadth 
of field unattainable elsewhere; and by social reformers, to 
whose noble succession Europe owes an almost ceaseless appli¬ 
cation of the principles of Hebrew prophecy to the generations 
of her public life. 

It is in this last direction, perhaps, that the influence of the 
Old Testament on civilization has been most conspicuous. From 
the time that the example of the Pentateuch affected Roman 
law and braced the rulers of the empire to grapple at least 
with the bestial sins, the Hebrew Scriptures, in Christian 
hands, have done their divine service in inspiring both the 
reprovers of public morals and the defenders of the rights of 
the common people. Take two instances. The greatest 
preacher of the East, Chrysostom, by expositions and homilies 
applied the Old Testament to the life of his day in the most 
practical spirit. Savonarola, besides reviving a simple gospel, 
was a great preacher of civic righteousness; and became so by 
his lectures on Amos, Micah and other prophets. From his 
day to our own there never was a European city or nation 
moved to higher ideals of justice and the commonweal with¬ 
out the reawakening of those ancient voices which declared to 
Jacob his sin and to Israel his transgression. Remember how 
much of Puritan preaching—of the most sane and practical 
Puritan preaching—was drawn from the Old Testament. Take 
the earlier Puritans like Henry Smith, with his “Scripture for 
Magistrates” and his 14 Memento for Magistrates;” or the later 
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Puritans like Goodwin, whose sermons to the House of Com¬ 
mons and on public occasions were nearly always from Old Tes¬ 
tament texts; or Cromwell himself, who took those texts from 
which to enforce order and pure liberty and the truth that God 
was guiding England as much as he had ever guided Israel; or 
the revival of this kind of preaching, adapted to modern life, 
by Kingsley and Maurice — Maurice, who has had more social 
influence in England than any preacher of this century, and 
who, to use his own words, counted 11 paramount the duty of 
vindicating the Old Testament as the great witness for liberty 
. . . . the witness of the sacredness of this earth ” to God’s 

cause and to the people’s. 

But outside sermons take the great succession of treatises 
which form an almost complete history of the political ideal in 
Europe from Constantine to the period immediately preceding 
the French Revolution. Augustine’s De Civitate Dei\ Dante’s 
De Monarchia ', the political tracts of the German reformers ; Mil- 
ton’s DefeTice of the People of England ; Buchanan’s De Jure Regni 
apud Scotos ; Rutherford’s Lex Rex . All of these appeal to the 
Old Testament; some of them use it lavishly. 

It is a fact of great interest, that in the prodigious contro¬ 
versy between the divine right of kings and the right of the 
people, the advocates of monarchy have their texts chiefly from 
the New Testament, while the champions of the people relied on 
the Old. The Royalist divines of Great Britain and France 
used, as their proofs for the sacredness of the Stuart and Bour¬ 
bon houses, Pilate’s words to Christ : 11 1 have power to crucify 
or release thee;” Paul’s: “The powers that be are ordained of 
God;” Peter’s: “The king as supreme.” But the Scriptures 
which, after the fashion of the times, popular champions like 
Milton and Rutherford preferred against them, are drawn from 
the Old Testament — from the narratives that tell of the subjec¬ 
tion of the Kings to the Covenant, and from many passages of 
the prophets. 

When we read chapter on chapter of such excerpts and 
remember that the Book from which they were drawn was 
already in the hands and hearts of the common people, we 
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appreciate how much of the liberty which those wonderful cen¬ 
turies secured for the modern world is due to the Old Testament. 

It is obvious that the distinction between the Old and New 
Testament, which this controversy emphasized, is no artificial 
one. The political circumstances of the two dispensations were 
entirely different. Through Old Testament history we follow 
the growth, the opportunities, the judgment of a nation. The 
purpose of God is a people; religious discipline and experience, 
religious duty and hope, are almost entirely identified with national 
rights and responsibilities, the struggle for national liberty 
and national righteousness. But in the New Testament we do 
not deal with a nation at all. There is an entirely exceptional 
state of affairs, in which religion neither is associated with pop¬ 
ular struggles nor assumes the responsibilities of government, 
but the sole political duty of the believer is reverence to the 
powers that be—the guardians of that Providential Peace in 
which the Church of Christ was to spread across the world. 
This is a state of affairs not so like modern history as the other 
was, and therefore it is that in this one province of religion the 
Hebrew prophets have been felt by the moderns to stand nearer 
to them than the apostles do. The apostles were sojourners and 
pilgrims upon earth; the prophets were citizens and patriots. 
And I may add that for the same reasons the Old Testament, 
though upon a plane of public life different from that on which 
our forefathers applied it, must always have social and political 
functions to discharge supplementary to the functions of the New 
Testament. 

Time would fail me were I to go into detail along other lines 
of this wonderful Book's influence upon civilization. I can only 
indicate them. Whether we speak the English or the German 
language, we know what the Old Testament has done for our 
literature. It has set the rhythm of our noblest English prose, 
supplied us with the stories of our greatest epics, and furnished 
us with our most enduring lyrics. The dignity, the spaciousness, 
the firm, clear language of a large part of our literature are but 
reflections from it. The Psalter again has been half the world's 
confessional. Modern men have found in the Psalms expression 
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of their religious experience more virile and sincere than any of 
their own hymns. What a part the Psalms and the Book of 
Proverbs have played in the education of the young, moulding 
the habits and loosening the aspirations of untold millions of 
pure and serviceable lives ! And all that rich world of character, 
how its figures have proved, in larger numbers and with force 
scarcely inferior to those of the New Testament, the masters, 
the examples and the warnings of all our hearts. 

Such are in outline a few of the many directions in which 
the Old Testament has influenced the moral education of the 
race. And of course the book has achieved this influence, 
because in spite of its many obscurities, in spite of the irrele¬ 
vance of portions of it to our modern life, in spite even of the 
frequent moral scandals which it raises, men have caught in it 
the authentic accents of the Word of God, enforcing not only 
his law, but a very full and clear revelation of his character 
and his ways with men. 

Now this book has been subjected for a century and a half 
to what may truly be called a more thorough process of research 
and analysis than ever was undergone by any literature in any 
language. Let us remember that the science of Old Testament 
criticism is not, as so many imagine, a thing of yesterday, with 
results so hastily reached that they may be reversed tomorrow. 
The Science of Biblical Criticism has a history as old as that of 
some of the physical sciences. It has been served by as strong 
a succession of masters, without dogmatic bias and upon methods 
as exact and reliable. Every one of the positions which it has 
reached has been contested and re-contested times without num¬ 
ber. And not only are its advanced pioneers tending to draw 
in upon the same methods and conclusions, but they are rapidly 
bringing after them all but the most hopelessly stagnant of 
scholars. The passage of Professor Robertson Smith from his 
early defense of a more conservative position to that of Graf 
and Wellhausen, still more the capitulation of Delitzsch upon 
the authorship of the Pentateuch illustrate what I mean. Nor 
has Old Testament criticism suffered the strange oscillation 
which appeared in New Testament criticisms in connection with 
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the theories of Baur. The progress has been slow, careful and 
assured through the whole of this century. 

It is inevitable that under such research and progress of 
opinion the Old Testament's claim to be history and revelation 
should have undergone a radical revision. The results — which 
I desire now to state not in each case as my personal opinion 
but in order to show the greatest extreme at which the conclu¬ 
sions of the critics have arrived—are mainly these. 

The traditional theories of the authorship have been discred¬ 
ited. Many books attributed to single names have been shown 
to be of composite origin and in parts of much later date than 
the authors to whom they are entirely assigned by their titles. 
The ordinary methods of oriental authorship, by original writ¬ 
ing, by compilation, by alteration of earlier material, and by 
attributing the result to some ancient writer of fame—have been 
discovered to have governed the composition of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. The inevitable results of such methods — compromises 
and even contradictions — have also been alleged to be present. 
The body of legislation for instance, so far from being a com¬ 
plete code delivered unto the people at one time and through 
one man, Moses, has been shown to be in part a body of law and 
custom inherited by Israel from their Semitic ancestors and in 
part a growth through their own history, bearing reflection of 
different periods of this. The early history has been doubted; 
some critics have gone the length of saying that it is impossible 
to be sure of anything in Israel's history before the passage of 
the Jordan—except the entrance of a new ethical principle into 
their national life, by the mediation of Moses and in the form of 
an inspiration by their national God. But a reaction is taking 
place here, and I notice that one of the most advanced of our 
critics has been affirming lately the reality of the patriarchs. 
The presence of myth and legend has been asserted in the early 
history, and it has been shown that not merely in ritual and 
custom, but even in their intellectual conceptions of Deity, 
Israel was closely akin to her heathen neighbors. 

Now I have put these conclusions at their possible worst, not 
because personally I agree with every one of them, but in order 
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that being put at their worst we may ask ourselves the question 
which I set out to answer: whether even by them the science of 
criticism has paralyzed that influence of the Old Testament 
which we have seen to be so beneficent and so enduring down 
all the centuries. 

By far the largest part of this question may be stated thus: 
Has Biblical Criticism by its assured results made it more diffi¬ 
cult for us to believe in the Old Testament as the word of God, 
and as the history of an authentic revelation of himself to man¬ 
kind ? 

To that question let me give at once a convinced and cordial 
answer. So far from removing all grounds for our belief in the 
Old Testament as the record of a divine revelation, Biblical 
Criticism in its widest sense has furnished us with deeper and 
wider foundations for that belief than ever we had before. And 
in this way: 

Before the present era of criticism, when one wished to prove 
the uniqueness of Israel's religion and by inference its divinity, 
one usually contrasted it with the ethnic religions of Greece, 
Rome and the Aryan barbarians. But this was always difficult 
because those religions were the product of a race very different 
from that to which Israel belonged ; and it remained open for 
hostile critics to say that Israel's religious distinction and sub¬ 
limity were due to their racial origin and might be explained by 
their natural and historical conditions. Renan took up this posi¬ 
tion forty years ago. He said that Israel's monotheism and the 
Old Testament spirit of righteousness were due to Israel’s Sem¬ 
itic ancestry and in the latter had been developed by the purely 
natural causes of their desert environment. 

Now in nothing have the results of recent Old Testament 
science been more conspicuous than in the disproof it has fur¬ 
nished of this theory of a natural origin for Israel's religion. 
For fifty years scholars have been at work on the comparison 
of Semitic religions—the religion that is to say of all the 
nations with whom the Israelites were brethren according to 
the flesh. And while they have illustrated far beyond previous 
imagination how much Israel had in common with her heathen 
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brethren of law, custom, and even as I have said, intellectual 
conceptions of deity, all this common heritage and similarity 
has only brought out into greater relief the presence of a dis¬ 
tinctive element in Israel's religion which all critics are now 
unanimously agreed was not possessed by any of the others. 
There is no one who is a more free critic than Kuenen; and he 
says that although Jehovah and the gods of Moab, Edom and 
Ammon were so much alike in the beliefs of their respective 
peoples, who called them by the same titles, propitiated them 
by the same offerings and even practiced in an imagined obedi¬ 
ence to them the same cruel and exterminating wars—yet says 
Kuenen the religion of Jehovah had in it from the first the 
promise of all that it ultimately attained to, and this from the 
first was lacking in other Semitic faiths. 

This distinctive element in the religion of Israel which is not 
to be explained by natural causes, was ethical. From the first 
Israel had a higher, holier morality than all her Semitic kins¬ 
folk. From the first there was in her, however, rudely wrapped 
in the forms of a primitive religion—there was in her the 
promise, the potency of the sublime doctrines of righteousness 
which she reached under the prophets of the eighth century. 

Whence then did this ethical superiority arise — this purer 
law, these holier ideals, this quicker conscience—which Israel 
had from the very first ? Read their early records on the most 
skeptical principles, and you will find that in every case Israel's 
impulses to a higher life came to them through some impression 
of or belief in the character and will of their God. From first 
to last it was his influence which the people and their prophets 
owned. No progress was made in Israel without belief in such 
influence; without the quick, sincere sense of it in the best 
men of the nation. But if this be so, and it is a fact granted 
by the most skeptical critics, who at the same time are unable 
to explain Israel's morality and pure faith by natural and his¬ 
torical reasons—is this not a state of opinion I ask perfectly 
compatible with an honest belief in a real revelation in the Old 
Testament—the belief that behind that national deity of Israel, 
and through the obscure and vain imaginations the early nation 
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had of him, there were present the Character and Will of God 
himself, using the people's low thoughts and symbols to express 
himself to them, lifting them always a little higher, and finally 
making himself known as he did through the prophets as the 
God of the Whole Earth, identical with righteousness and 
abounding in mercy. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that by far the greater num¬ 
ber of higher critics of the Old Testament have been men who 
have continued to believe in its divine origin and inspiration. 
The acceptance of the modern theories of the Pentateuch did 
not paralyze the personal faith of Delitzsch. We have had no 
more free and advanced a critic than Professor Robertson Smith ; 
he adopted all the methods and most of the results of the higher 
critics, yet his belief in the Old Testament as the Word of God 
was strong to the day of his death ; as for critics like Wellhausen 
who have been blamed for irreverence in their treatment of 
Israel's history, it is impossible to read their books without feel¬ 
ing the religious faith that pervades them in the providential 
guidance of Israel and the divinity of her religion. May I give 
you a still more explicit proof. Some months ago I had some 
correspondence with Professor Budde, one of the ablest and most 
radical of all the younger generation of biblical critics in Ger¬ 
many ; and I have his testimony in writing: “ As for me , my belief 
in a real revelation in the Old Testament steht felsenfest" stands rock- 
fast. 

But if this our central faith in the Old Testament be not 
only preserved by modern criticism, but set upon grounds more 
sure and scientific, surely we can say that all is preserved, at 
least all that is essential. What matters it whether this or that 
character be historical if God himself was in the history ? What 
matters it whether this or that prophecy be the authentic work 
of the man whose name is above it if it be the authentic work 
of the Spirit of God, if it have the authenticity of truth, of 
vision, and of life ? 

Consider the undoubted facts; remember also that so far 
from being destructive throughout, the literary and historical 
criticism of the Old Testament has in parts been constructive. 
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Great parts of the old Testament field remain unquestioned by 
it—I should rather say fortified, explored, made habitable by 
modern men. There are the prophets, the poetry, the books of 
didactic and speculative wisdom which apply the fear of God and 
the wisdom which springs from it to the everyday life of man. 
No historical criticism can affect these fields. The reader and 
preacher may move across them with all the undistracted bold¬ 
ness of his fathers—nay with more freshness, more insight, 
more agility, for the text is clearer, the allusions better under¬ 
stood, and all the ancient life requickened from which the 
books originally sprang. 

It is from these facts that we may confidently predict for the 
Old Testament a service in the religion and education of our 
race as conspicuous and beneficial under the principles of the 
New Criticism, as for centuries this wonderful book has dis¬ 
charged under the older principles of interpretation. 


THE SYNAGOGUE SERVICE. 

The assembly room of the Haskell Oriental Museum was 
the scene of a unique celebration in connection with the dedica¬ 
tion of the building. It was the reproduction, so far as was pos¬ 
sible, of a synagogue service as celebrated in the times of Jesus 
Christ. The exercise was undertaken by sixteen students of the 
Divinity School who had been trained under the direction of the 
instructors in the New Testament Department of the Divinity 
School. The students were dressed in costume appropriate to 
the occasion, and in the presence of an interested audience car¬ 
ried through the ritual as faithfully as it is possible to reproduce 
it at the present day from our somewhat imperfect knowledge 
of ancient forms. A discussion of the ancient synagogue service 
in connection with this modern celebration will be found on 
page 143 of the present number of The Biblical World. 
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The Haskell Oriental Museum was dedicated July 2, 1896, in 
connection with the Quinquennial Celebration. The exercises 
took place in the Convocation Tent at 3 : 00 p . m . The invocation 
was offered by Dean Eri B. Hulbert of the Divinity School. 
The choir of Sinai Congregation sang selections from the 
Hebrew Psalter. The building was formally presented to The 
University by Associate Professor George S. Goodspeed, repre¬ 
senting Mrs. Haskell. The president of The University accepted 
the building on behalf of the trustees of The University. The 
dedicatory address was delivered by Professor Emil G. Hirsch of 
The University, upon the subject “ From the Rising to the Setting 
Sun.” The prayer of dedication was made by the Reverend W. 
H. P. Faunce, D.D., of New York. 

In connection with the dedication a series of three oriental 
conferences were held to which invitations had been sent to the 
leading oriental scholars of the country. At 9: 00 a.m. Professor 
David G. Lyon, Ph.D., of Harvard University, read a paper upon 
the subject, “A Half Century of Assyriology.” At 11:00 a.m. 
Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, L.H.D., of Columbia Univer¬ 
sity, spoke on “The Ancient Persian Doctrine of the Future 
Life.” At 2:00 p.m. Professor George Adam Smith, of Free 
Church College, Glasgow, read a paper upon “The Genius and 
Temperament of the Semitic Race.” Discussions followed the 
reading of each of these papers. 

In connection with the dedicatory exercises the following 
messages were sent: 

( 1 ) To Mrs. Caroline E. Haskell, 

Michigan City, Ind. 

Mr. Rockefeller, trustees, faculty, students, friends and visiting Oriental¬ 
ists send you greeting on this the day of the dedication of the magnificent 
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building provided by your generosity for the furtherance of oriental religious 
studies. We regret your necessary absence from us today, and hope that 
your life may be spared many years to see the results of your benefaction. 

( 2 ) To Professor John Henry Barrows, 

G6ttingen, Germany. 

Assembly convened to dedicate Haskell Oriental Museum sends greeting 
to The University's honored representative and eloquent apostle to India. 

The following cablegram of response was received from Pro¬ 
fessor Barrows : 

President Harper, 

Chicago. 

Greetings gratefully received. This golden week prophesies union of 
religion and science. Warmest patriotic congratulations to University. 

In the evening a dinner was given to the visiting oriental 
scholars in the rooms of the Quadrangle Club. In connection 
with it brief responses were made by Professor George Adam 
Smith, D. G. Lyon and A. V. Williams Jackson representing the 
visitors; by Professor Samuel Ives Curtiss, of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary ; by the Reverend Theo. G. Soares, Ph.D., 
representing the younger Doctors of the Semitic Department, and 
others. A reception was held immediately afterward in honor 
of the visitors in the halls of Haskell Oriental Museum. 


THE PRESENTATION ADDRESS. 


By George S. Goodspeed, 

The University of Chicago. 

It is two years ago today since the president of The Univer¬ 
sity made the first announcement, in his quarterly statement, of 
the gift of one hundred thousand dollars by Mrs. Caroline E. 
Haskell for the building which we dedicate today. Last year 
at this time the corner stone was laid with appropriate cere¬ 
mony. On that occasion we were honored with the presence of 
that gracious lady whose beneficent thought has ripened into 
the building of which, at this hour, we are so proud. It were a 
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most appropriate thing that she should be here with us today, 
and with her own hands deliver over to The University, to which 
she has entrusted so much hitherto, this new pledge of her con¬ 
fidence and regard. In her absence, our minds turn naturally 
to another, the orator of that former occasion, and it were fitting 
that he, the brilliant preacher and scholar, the friend of the 
generous donor, — he who has watched over the growth of this 
enterprise and encouraged it, who has followed this beautiful 
structure with constant interest, and who has appropriately 
called it, by reason of its graceful lines and beautiful pro¬ 
portions, 11 the lady among the buildings of The University,” 
— it were fitting, I say, that he should be present on this cul¬ 
minating day to proffer to The University, on behalf of Mrs. 
Haskell, the completed structure. But Professor Barrows has 
left us for a season in fulfilling a mission which the same gener¬ 
ous friend has initiated, and which, we believe he will bring to 
splendid fruition. In his absence the duty has fallen to me, and 
I am deeply sensible of the honor which is thus conferred upon 
me. 

At the time when the gift of Mrs. Haskell was announced, 
there was dedicated another splendid building, the gift of a 
generous patron of The University, to be devoted to the cause 
of physical science. It is a long step from the brilliant, modern 
and intensely practical work of physics to what, to some, may 
seem the much more remote, scholastic, theoretical, and less 
immediately useful department of oriental study. But such was 
not the thought of the benefactor to whom we owe this build¬ 
ing. To her, the “ light from the East ” shines still with 
undiminished brightness upon our western science. It has 
seemed to her to be a service, not only to the cause of sound 
learning, but also to present day life and work, to provide here a 
temple for the service of that universal goddess of Truth, whose 
footprints may be followed and whose instructions sought in the 
Orient youth of the world as well as in the maturer and more 
complicated life of the Occident. In providing this build¬ 
ing it is the thought of Mrs. Haskell that oriental studies, 
important as they are in themselves, should find their center 
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and their greatest utility in their contributions to the better 
knowledge of the Divine Revelation contained in the Jewish and 
Christian Scriptures. How well and wisely has she discerned the 
signs of the times ! The Bible is a new book in the light of our 
new studies in oriental life, oriental philology, oriental history, 
oriental archaeology, and oriental religion. And who can deny 
that what contributes to our better understanding of the Divine 
Truth of the Holy Scriptures contributes in the most immediate 
and practical way to the progress of the world ? 

Mrs. Haskell presents this building to The University of 
Chicago in honor and in memory of her husband, Frederick 
Haskell, in token of which it is to bear the name of The Haskell 
Oriental Museum. Mr. Haskell was for years a resident of Chi¬ 
cago and was identified with its business interests. It is appro¬ 
priate, therefore, that The University of the city in which he lived 
should preserve a memorial of his useful life. And in this gift 
of the wife on behalf of her husband may we not see a further 
touch of beauty crowning this structure ; memories of the past, 
beautiful self-sacrifice, loyal affection reaching beyond the 
grave, coming to gather about this shrine of learning, adding to 
it the grace of hallowed associations ? 

I have the honor, Mr. President, to add that Mrs. Haskell has 
felt a constantly growing enjoyment in the contemplation of this 
gift as she has realized the care, the liberality, the ability, and the 
success which has characterized The University in the administra¬ 
tion of the trust which she has committed to it; and I, therefore, 
in her name, present to you at this time the keys of The Haskell 
Oriental Museum, expressing the earnest and sincere expectation 
of the giver that there will go forth from these halls enlighten¬ 
ment, inspiration, and guidance in that learning which has come 
from the East and which, culminating in the Book of Books 
and in the teachings and life of the Son of Man, will ever abide 
as our most precious possession. 
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THE ADDRESS OF ACCEPTANCE. 

By President W. R. Harper, 

The University of Chicago. 

We have come together as trustees, colleagues, students of 
The University of Chicago, and as friends of oriental and reli¬ 
gious learning, in order to perform the last act in a course of 
events which has extended over two years. 

The building which today is to be formally accepted, dedi¬ 
cated to the cause for which it was intended, and opened to the 
public, as has been said, is devoted to the cause of oriental and 
religious work. For the present the rooms on the lower floor 
have been set apart, with the consent of the donor, for general 
purposes. But in the near future the entire building will be used 
for the purpose for which it has been given. The north room 
on the first floor will be an Egyptological Museum ; the south 
room an Assyriological Museum. The second floor includes 
two large museum rooms which will be used for material which 
shall specially illustrate the writings of sacred Scripture, in other 
words, a Palestinian Museum. On this floor are located three 

lecture rooms and three offices. The north room of the third 
* r 

floor wjll be the library room, while the south room will serve as 
a museum of Comparative Religion. This floor includes also 
two lecture rooms and three offices. The building, with the 
museum materials which have now been arranged in it, has cost, 
in round numbers, $ 100,000. 

The circumstances connected with the giving of this money 
were most interesting. An effort was being made, at the time, 
to secure the sum of one million dollars before July 1, 1894, in 
order that the gifts pledged conditionally by Martin A. Ryerson 
and John D. Rockefeller might be secured. While progress had 
been made, the result was very uncertain. The summer season 
was coming on, and many whom we might have counted on had 
left the city. There still remained nearly <200,000 to complete 
the sum required. I remember distinctly a warm day about the 
first of June which the Secretary of the Board of Trustees and 
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myself had spent in the city from early morning until late in 
the afternoon without meeting success of any kind. No person 
upon whom we called was found at home As we were returning 
home it was suggested that perhaps our friend, Mrs. Caroline E. 
Haskell, who had before expressed great interest in the work, 
might be willing to assist in the work we were trying to 
accomplish. It was found that she had been considering very 
seriously the question of erecting a building upon the grounds of 
The University in memory of her husband, and in a few minutes 
she expressed her willingness to furnish the money for the erec¬ 
tion of such a building. It was this gift that made certain the 
securing of the million dollars. The building, therefore, impor¬ 
tant as it is in itself, means more than at first sight would appear. 
In securing this building The University at the same time secured 
$900,000, which, so far as one can see, would have been lost to 
The University but for Mrs. Haskell’s timely help. 

It is a source of keen regret to all of us that the gracious 
and noble woman who places in our possession this important 
addition to the equipment of The University, is not present at 
these ceremonies. If she were here we should make an effort 
to express to her the feelings of gratitude which fill our hearts. 
In her absence we cannot do less than express as best we can 
these same feelings. 

In the many interviews which she has kindly accorded me I 
have come to understand, I think, the motive which prompted 
the gift. Her heart is full of love to God who has so providen¬ 
tially guided her life. Her mind is so occupied with the thought 
that men and women everywhere should know more about the 
revelation vouchsafed by this God to humanity ; her whole soul 
is so aglow with the contents of divine truth itself, that she 
makes this contribution to further the interests of a true under¬ 
standing of the true religion. She realizes, moreover, that this 
thought of relationship to God is universal; that in the minds of 
men everywhere there has been effort to find the God whom we, 
the disciples of Jesus Christ, have learned to know from our 
Master. She would have all such efforts studied and analyzed in 
order that their contribution may be placed side by side with the 
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great contribution of Christianity. Few women, I make bold to 
affirm, ever indicated a broader comprehension of modern truth 
and modern methods than has the woman whose name we desire 
to honor today. The gift has been prompted by an honest and 
sincere desire to benefit the human race, and the method of 
giving was as gracious as the thought which prompted it was 
broad. It came without restrictions of any kind. There have 
been many contributions to the cause of religion, but no single 
contribution was ever made with purer motive or deeper purpose. 

On behalf of the Trustees of The University I accept from 
Mr. Goodspeed, whom she has chosen to represent her on this 
occasion, the keys of Haskell Oriental Museum, and I promise 
on behalf of The University that the building shall be sacredly 
set apart for the purpose indicated. 
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FROM THE RISING TO THE SETTING SUN. 1 


By Emil G. Hirsch, 
The University of Chicago. 


The novelty of an Oriental Museum in America .— The influence of the 
East through biblical literature on the West.—No distinctions in the forum Oj 
science between life and death .— The philanthropy of true science.—It brings 
the ages near unto each other .— The Semite's important rble in history.—His 
modem position .— The necessity of studying his literature in order to under¬ 
stand our own religion.—Rabbinical literature and its importance .— The traces 
of the East in modem thought and institutions .— The Semite as the go- 
between .— The Semite as the apostle of religion .— The aims and methods oj 
the science of religion.—Scientific research helpful not harmful to true reli¬ 
gion .— The true prophet revives. The museum's opportunity. 

Were from his grave to arise today and come into the midst 
of us the old Maccabean bard, his triumphant confidence which 
erst broke forth in joy from his lyre would be framed once more 
on his lips: 'H Dffl bbSTa HOB 1 ? 1DB1D mTBB. “ From the 
rising of the sun to his setting is glorified the name of the Lord.” 
Abdallah’s son, too, the prophet whose name is linked five times 
each day in the Muezzin’s call to prayer with that of the god 
he preached, might find today among us a strong confirmation 
of his position that “unto Allah belongeth the morning’s East 
and the evening’s West.” Even the mind of one ordinarily least 
given to musing and most inhospitable to the suggestions of 
fancy, I hold, will have difficulty to resist the poetic force of this 
occasion's contrasted associations. An oriental museum dedi¬ 
cated to its great opportunities in this the most occidental of 
our modern cities! The mute mummy, perhaps when still quick, 
the subject of a dynasty neighboring history's uncertain issue 
from fable’s mysterious dusk, perhaps one of the priestly choir 
chanting Ra’s morning greeting, destined now to stimulate the 

‘Address delivered at the dedication of Haskell Oriental Museum, The University 
of Chicago, Thursday, July 2, 1896. 

in 
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scholarly curiosity of the sinking sun's children and aroused from 
its swathed sleep while the fury and fanaticism of the latest contro¬ 
versy in modern finance rolls along our stretching prairie to the 
furthest coast lands of the Pacific! Five decades ago, he who 
would have foretold that the youngest among the nations would 
some day pay lover's court to the broken symbols and trinkets 
saved from the dust of the most ancient, would have met but 
few credulous ears. America then having according to popular 
conceit no history of its own, had no concern in historical inves¬ 
tigations. Prospect, not retrospect was the Shibboleth of its 
energy. Even then, philosophic thought had easy task to appre¬ 
ciate that only in a much restricted sense the current epigram 
about America’s freedom from history carried the stamp of truth. 
With no set of men, however bold and strong, of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries did time begin anew. The 
pioneers who set on the Atlantic their westward sail were heirs 
of all the ages stretching behind. They brought hither the best 
that Europe’s noblest races owned, Anglo-Saxon grit and Teu¬ 
tonic sense of duty,—a wealth of ideas and ideals spun on a 
loom the shuttle of which had been thrown by the busy hands 
of countless generations. With the pilgrims, Jerusalem’s deepest 
thought, if not its speech, found foothold and founded altar on 
the virgin soil of America. The desire to know more of the 
message of Judea’s prophets and to understand more deeply the 
book and words of Him of Nazareth stood sponsor over the 
cradle of the first of our American universities. Harvard and 
Yale were much more the offspring of the Jordan’s bridal union 
with the swifter currents of the Charles than of the Tiber's love 
and the Illissos’ longing for a new espousal in a new continent. 
Through the windows of Scripture, the East peeped in upon the 
West. But as the literature of and primarily for the Jews what¬ 
ever the crown jewels it displays which no other collection of 
writings may duplicate, is in itself to a certain measure the 
mirror of custom and conceit, the reporter of occurrence and 
circumstance of nations contiguous to its own home, nations 
that like Egypt and Assyria, like Persia and Macedonia and 
Rome have affected to very vital degrees the fate of mankind; 
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through line of psalm or verse of gospel, America, as the whole 
world before, was brought into closest touch with and often 
dependency on the far-off dreamlands of the East. To under¬ 
stand then the Bible as one of the most potent factors of our 
own culture and conduct, we have to turn back to the regions of 
earth where the sun of our civilization first arose in splendor. 
If there be skeptic to doubt Jerusalem's hold on America, or 
cynic to deplore the influence of Judea on the modern world, 
let him, for the nonce, have his way. The usefulness of this 
museum is not imperiled by concessions to his prejudice. 

In the forum of science the distinctions between life and 
death have no cogency. Neither have the alternatives between 
the practically useful and the theoretically interesting. This 
museum, it would appear, shelters dead remnants of a dead and 
distant day. Be it so! The vast domain of human life and 
labor is science's great preserve. They were men who spoke the 
languages that here we would re-learn; they were men who 
traced the curious wedges and hieroglyphs that here we would 
decipher; they were men who drank from this curious bowl or 
leaned on this oddly curved crook! They were men who wept 
and thought and loved and hated and hoped and believed. Not 
merely the man at our elbow, no, he in his grave these hundreds 
of circling suns is our neighbor. Homo sum et nihil humani 
alienum a me puto , the true man of science cannot but feel that 
these words of Terence formulate his creed. 

The test of civilization after all is philanthropy in its original 
etymological sense. The science of man is the last but the most 
important in the historical succession of man’s studies. Men 
were on terms of greatest intimacy with the stars, before they 
ever dreamt of exploring the depths of their own minds or souls. 
And still, it is out of the interest in man that every science is 
born. Astrology, pathfinder to astronomy, is child of the desire 
to ascertain man’s fate. The great technical appliances of our 
day, laughing to scorn the obstacles of space and time, have 
reduced in our thought mightily the proportions of the globe, 
but enlarged correspondingly the boundaries of humanity. We 
have discovered that in the far-off isles of the Pacific, in the 
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Arctic and Antarctic circles, in the jungles of Asia, the pampas 
of South America, in the forests of darkest Africa, our planet is 
peopled with beings who are our kin and kith. The researches of 
historical anthropology have done similar service with that of 
modern technology ; for the removal of the barriers between one 
type of civilization and another, erected by the successive ages has 
been its work. Under its guidance, we learn, and that frequently to 
our great surprise, that ages before we were, men dwelled on God’s 
footstool whose life was quivering with the same pathos and 
stirred by the same passions, whose minds were perplexed by 
the same fundamental problems as are ours. To engender this 
sympathy of man with man, overleaping the gaps of the centuries, 
is one of the purposes and possibilities of a museum like this. 

It is certainly both a vast territory and a goodly part of 
mankind that the studies which center around the objects cased 
under the museum’s roof bring into the focus of our attention. 
Wherever the original home of the Semite may have been, in 
the burning stretches of the Arabian desert, along the littoral of 
Africa, or near the cradle of Mesopotamia’s river-godfathers, he 
has in his wanderings traversed many a mile and built his tem¬ 
porary tents or permanent roofs under many a sky. Nineveh and 
Babylon, Damascus and Tyre, Jerusalem and Mecca, and to a 
certain extent Thebes and Memphis testify to his presence on 
earth. In length of years of activities, he has but few rivals. 
The fourth millennium probably began for him its rounds when he 
sent out his hopeful message in the lowly Nazarene’s life and 
love into a waiting world. The numbers he has influenced dur¬ 
ing his transit across time’s stage are taxing the ingenuity of the 
accountant. Christianity’s millions, Islam’s hosts are directly 
under the spell of his word. Nor has he descended into the 
silence of death. If one of his poets sang: PP ibbfP DT^an *tb 
mart "HTp bs Hbl “ Not the dead praise God, nor those that step 
down into the still region,” he is among those that still living 
“ relate the deed of his God.” With the strength of conservative 
resistance which is his characteristic dower, he has, while influenc¬ 
ing the centuries, neutralized the centuries’ dissolving acids. 
Abraham still tents in yon Sinaitic peninsula. The Soudan and 
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Abyssinia, Mahdi's or Menelek's armies are certainly modern 
enough to satisfy the most modern craving for “ new ” things 
and “new” curiosities. And they belong to Semitic history. 

Moreover Israel is both ancient and modern. The pyramids 
were young when he was well advanced in years, and the Eiffel 
Tower looked down upon him still unwithered and in vigor. His 
literature has become the common possession of mankind; no 
other book has given echo and assumed form in as many 
languages as his Bible. Nor did he with its production exhaust 
his vitality or originality. It is true, his post-biblical writings, 
as to a certain extent even his biblical, are a great basin into 
which almost every river of thought has emptied its waters. 

Egypt, Phoenicia, Syria, Assyria, Babylon, Persia, Greece, 
Rome in pre-Christian days, scores of other potent waves in the 
post-Christian centuries ; yet Israel's mind made the contribu¬ 
tions of his neighbors who often were his masters and tyrants, 
his own, and recast them into new potencies by the power of his 
peculiar genius and views. The New Testament is his as much 
as is the Old. One who is not at home in the thought life of 
the synagogue in the days when Galilee's hills grew eloquent, 
cannot apprehend the full original force of the gospel's ethics or 
trace the fiber in the great apostle's theology. Jewish history 
is a romance wonderful in its external unfolding as well as in the 
intensity of the idealism to which the outward occurrences are 
but a foil. Few appreciate this wonderful life of which Talmud 
and rabbinic lore are the precipitate. Let us for argument’s 
sake grant the contention so popular in circles that never took 
the trouble to inspect a single Talmudic book that Talmudism 
marks a pathological deterioration. Even so, such pathology 
of human mind as this would be invites profitable study. But 
is the verdict tenable? In a granary like this, chaff is always 
mixed with wheat. But there is wheat and great quantity of it 
in the storehouse of rabbinic erudition. Law, civil and reli¬ 
gious, mathematics, botany, philosophy, medicine, poetry, folk¬ 
lore, philology will find therein much valuable material for the 
history of their own growth, and much will appear under the 
test to have been a real and permanent contribution to the living 
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thoughts of the world. Judah’s harp found melody again in 
Andalusia and sounds even now in Poland and Russia. Hebrew 
is a living tongue now for many of our fellowmen. Schoolmen 
draw their equipments from the arsenal of Jewish thinkers. 
Spinoza’s thought, to a certain extent one of the creative 
elements of modern science, is echo largely of Maimonides and 
Creskas ! To have given rabbinics and Jewish history a place 
in its temple is one of the distinctive services rendered to the 
cause of Semitic studies and broad religious tolerance grounded 
on an intelligent appreciation of differences, and respect for 
honest convictions, by our own university ; and this welcome and 
hospitality is all the more signal when it be borne in mind how 
indifferent and apathetic, not to say hostile, most universities, 
even in Europe, have been to this great field. The Semite is not 
dead, nor is the East merely a vast mausoleum. It never has 
been asleep. Endymion exhaling the stifling fumes of musk— 
and hypnotized—is indeed not its patron pattern. Neither 'Honya 
Ham’aggel, the Talmudic Rip Van Winkle, nor the fabled 
sleepers of Ephesus, whose story is told in so many variations, 
have typed the eastern mind. The rising sun has impressed the 
lands and peoples of his setting most deeply. 

But, even if the lands of the Morning were mere houses of 
the dead, let us be reassured, science busy with mummies would 
still not be bootless. The stream of human passion and action 
runs on continuously. This newest hour, gaudy butterfly of 
freedom, young as some would have it, is child in direct line of 
descent of the remotest day, and carries on its wings the dis¬ 
tinctive marks of its antecedent dull chrysalis state. Science 
has not the prophet’s mission. Exegesis, explanation is its main 
burden. How things came to be what they are, is its sole pre¬ 
occupation. Science is always retrospective. During one of the 
great annual ceremonials in the old temple service, so we are told, 
the Levitical choristers turning their back on the rising sun, would 
intone this solemn chant: bat DiTTlHS PITH Dipan TTVB lyTQR 

rrb irrn rrb "mi iraiob rranp dstsbi bsri (Sukkah v, 4.) 

“Our fathers who were before us in this place, turned their back 
upon the temple’s hall, their eyes eastward to the sun. But we 
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are unto God, our eyes are unto him.” The point of this 
antithetical controversy expressed in this song may have been 
directed against Hemerobaptists. But today, no one admitted 
to the Levitical ministry of both temple and the rising sun of 
science will hold their respective attitudes to be irreconcilable. 
Temple points aloft; but knowledge gazes into the past: The 
rising sun is its magnet. Faith gives direction; knowledge 
power. The past is the dynamo supplying energy ; the future 
sets the goal which to reach this accumulated and cumulative 
force must be vitalized. The science which finds home in this 
museum particularly has shown how close the relations between 
the Orient and the Occident are to this very hour. No chasm 
gapes unbridged between the rising sun and his setting. Ex 
Oriente Lux is more than description of physical fact. In the 
realms of the spirit, too, light goeth forth from the morning’s 
chamber. The Hebrew idiom expresses eternal by the use of 
the word DTp, “ East.” Much of the permanent possessions of 
our culture comes, in very truth, from the East. A glance at the 
dial of our watch ticking off the day-monarch’s westward progress 
links us to the Assyrian system of counting by sixty and twelve. 
The primer of the novice in the art of reading takes us back to 
the inventors of the alphabet. And though the schools with 
good show of reasoning defend their different theories as to who 
was the first inventor of independent sound’s fixation in single 
sign, they are agreed that some of the eastern clans, Phoenicians 
or others, first wrought this wonderful and simple instrument for 
bodying permanently the mind’s or heart’s wishes. Kadmos, 
the eastern man, was indeed the writing master of the world. 
Art counts among us gifted votaries. Where was her original 
birth-chamber? In Greece? Ah, no, there she attained her 
perfect grace, indeed, but thither she came an emigrant from 
other skies. Assyria or Egypt has a good title to be recognized 
the homestead of even beauty’s first child’s infancy. Modern Eng¬ 
lish and German owe many a phrase and idiom to those who 
sang the shepherd songs of Israel or played at solving riddles in 
some gateway under the shadow of Carmel, Sinai’s thunder 
sounds through many a decision of our own courts, and Gol- 
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gotha’s sigh has not ceased whispering of peace and pity in our 
own poetry of consolation. English lyrics would be orphaned 
without the lyre of the Hebrew bards. The Semite of Semites, 
Mohammed has not merely imposed his alphabet upon the Aryan 
Persians; their modern tongue is unintelligible without the 
knowledge of the idiom in which the Koran is written. And 
unspeakable Turk, Tartar perhaps in speech, the kindred of Finns 
and Huns, draws color and ornament for his syllabled gibberish 
from the Arabian, desert’s book. Originality has often been dis¬ 
puted to the Semite. He has been characterized as the carrier, 
the go-between. No doubt, among the parts assigned to him, 
this role occupied no small portion of his time or energy. While 
such words as Magazine and Tariff document his activity as an 
organizer of commerce, Algebra and Elixir and Alchemy witness 
to his activity in the field of higher things. As a “go-between” 
both the Jew and the Syrian preserved for the Middle Ages the 
knowledge of Greek thought and literature. Jew and Syrian, 
and later the Arab, were the great translators. Many thousand 
pages might be filled with the names of the Semitic men engaged 
in interpreting the ideas of Plato and Aristotle and others, and 
with a catalogue of their works. If the occidental world was so 
eager to learn of Greece, in the century of the Renaissance, this 
curiosity to hear the Greek masters talk was to no slight degree 
the result of the labors of the oriental translators, who had, to 
the sinking sun, brought the knowledge of his own children, the 
thinkers of Greece, by the roundabout, circuitous route of Syriac 
— Hebrew and Arabic — Hebrew — Latin, versions. 

If all this be externalities and accidental by-play, eternalities, 
too, abound, and that of far-reaching import to project into the 
foreground of attention the vitalizing power of the East in our 
western life. Religion is among the most potent factors in 
human civilization by no means the least or last. Whatever the 
source of its gushing waters, they have coursed through the fields 
of man, carrying on their leaping waves many a well-freighted 
bark and driving many a mill’s wheel. This stupendous fact 
invites investigation. To research in this but little visited field the 
museum will give a new stimulus and for the student it will furnish 
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the tools. The chemist has his laboratory; the astronomer his 
observatory ; the linguist his library ; the modern theologian must 
have his books indeed—but also his museum. As yet, these 
“stations of retrospective experimentations” are few. Even in 
Europe, the provisions for this new study, the glory of our age, are 
not abundant. Still the comparative science of religion, being 
anxious to vindicate its right to the distinction of a place in the 
hierarchy of the sciences, cannot perform its charge without the 
resources of a well-arranged and well-stocked museum. Religion 
is a large word: There is none larger in human language. And 
yet many have contrived to compress it into a very small compass. 
The science of religion is still in its early youth; not more than 
three decades measure the time since it began to be recognized 
in the academic household; and at the gates of many a divinity 
school it is knocking for entrance even now in vain. It is an ambi¬ 
tious young giant, the child of comparative philology and much 
attached to ethnology, folklore and the study of literature. It 
would give back to religion its widest scope; it would trace the 
outlines of God's architectural plan of the vast Temple of 
Humanity; descend to the crypt and ascend to the dome, in one 
word pay heed to every stone or beam which was intended for 
this vast edifice of thought, feeling and aspiration, contributions 
to which have come from the poles as well as from the equator— 
for which we have the one common grand name — religion. It 
shows God in all the various ways along which men have groped 
after him; the “unknown God” after whom the weaker races 
have yearned, who to the stronger men and minds has spoken, 
not in the fire and not in the flame, but in the still small voice. 
Ibn Gabirol, singer in Israel’s synagogue, set, as many as eight 
and a half centuries ago, to rhyme this guiding ambition of our 
young science when he in his poem, “Kether Malkhuth,” “the 
Crown of the Kingdom,” breaks forth in the announcement: 
“All creatures are thy servants and worship thee, O God: “0 
-p? ranb oba roia , “for it is the intention of all of them to 
draw nigh unto thee.” According to our science, over every 
sanctuary erected by man, on every Mazebhah, however primitive 
the script, the searching eye may read the inviting inscription to 
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reverential study : Introite et hie dii sunt. “ Enter ye, here also 
dwell the gods,” symboling in an imperfect way the great I Am 
of the universe. 

Fetiches reflect the universally human aspirations. They are 
as important to the student of religion as are the snatches of 
ditties collected at great trouble to the investigator of folklore 
and language. Science is contingent on the fullest possible col¬ 
lection of facts. It is from the facts that the theory must be 
abstracted. Both its foes and friends have disputed to religion 
the right to scientific analysis! The friends fearing that such 
examination might show the equivalence of all religions have 
done like Moab of old, forgotten their old enmity against 
Midian, the sworn adversaries of religion who hold it to be an 
idle intrigue, a rank imposition, and have made with them com¬ 
mon cause against Israel. Calling Balaam to curse, they are 
doomed to hear him vaticinate blessings. Yea, the science of 
religion has in so far demonstrated the equivalence of religions, 
as it has shown all religion to be rooted in a universally human 
need. But while tracing the growth upward from lowest uncertain 
manifestations to the higher revelations in answer to this uni¬ 
versal outcry of the human soul, it makes clear the vast and 
essential difference between crude animism or so refined a religion 
even as was Gautama’s and that religion, which HSU "pTEO "0 
min set aglow the hilltops of DblDTPO 'Si “QTl Zion and sent 
forth its stream of influence over the whole world. 

This religion, too, had its history. To read this, its history, 
is also one of the solicitudes of our science. Literature has 
canons which apply universally to all productions of the writer’s 
pen. These canons cannot be unsceptered when Pentateuch or 
apostolic epistle or apocalyptic pseudograph is under the lens. 
The more the Bible in all its parts is subjected to the process by 
which Homer or Pindar is forced to give an insight into his age 
or genius, the more prominently are brought to view the peculiar 
nature of its contents, and its value for all ages. The fear that 
criticism will rob religion of its sanctity or revelation of its sanc¬ 
tion, is ungrounded. The religion of Isaiah is a fact and a force 
independent of the questions of the authenticity of the scroll 
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bearing his name. The martyr history of the Jews, their stead¬ 
fastness in their faith is proof of the power of the religion 
which culminated in Micah's definition, tDBTZTE Dl® "ICH rOTlR 
11 justice and love,” more forcible than any supposedly or really 
authentic evidence to Samson's prowess and cunning. Every 
Jew dying with the bfcOET 533123 on his lips, founds anew on 
experience the truth of the thought which the Pentateuchal writer 
clothed in the Hebrew words. The study of the times and sur¬ 
roundings of Him who summed up all religion in the two great 
commandments, cannot but heighten the pedestal upon which 
love and reverence and faith have placed Him, as the “son of 
man.” His religion is, indeed, planted upon a rock *cu wv\tu £$ou 
Karioywowriv avrrjs (Matt. 16 : 18 ), and if “the gates of Hades 
shall not prevail against it,” is it at all likely that the foe of 
darkness, light and knowledge, will unsettle the Dip “HTI eternal 
mountains upon which God’s throne is erected ? 

True science is always reverential. She sitteth not in the 
seat of the scornful. None of her true priests has ever opened 
the book of nature without feeling the awe of a mystery tran¬ 
scending and underlying all that is, without, if ever he heard 
them, recalling the words of the psalmist, bfct TDB D^BO® D“T 2 Wl 
the heavens intone God's glory. And none has ever in the truly 
scientific spirit approached the study of traditions endeared by 
the faith of his infant years or deemed essential in the faith of 
his neighbor without being impressed, as his researches pro¬ 
ceeded, with the certainty that rR3"^3H H tTfitl God's Thorah, 
written on parchment or on the tablets of the human heart, is per¬ 
fect. It was Lessing who first conceived of history as a process 
of divine education of the human family. As such does the 
student of religion's history regard the slow but steady guidance 
from uncertain beginnings upward to fuller light which his docu¬ 
ments and monuments attest. Nations, like individuals, reach 
the truth through different media and from different angles of 
vision. Some—but these are few — see it, as rabbinical tradi¬ 
tion predicates of Moses, through WBimXM &C*6pB0K a finely 
ground and single speculum (Leviticus Rabba i). Others must 
grope after it; the ray is refracted and refracted over and over 
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ere it reaches their eye. One sun shines in the sky; however 
varied the colors of the spectrum, one light weaves this band of 
hope. One religion, though spread out into various spectral 
plates—is fundamental to all religions; and this one religion 
anticipated by prophet and apostle will be to the end. This 
consciousness cannot but awaken in the mind of the reverential 
student of religion's phenomena and history. He will spread 
abroad his glad vision. If in the right spirit, though in absolute 
liberty, these studies are pursued, they will bring forth good 
fruit and help the religious life of our own day to a deeper self- 
consciousness. Of false prophets, Bible makes mention. The 
new science of religion has had its own pretended seers. These 
are responsible for some of the misconceptions and mistrusts 
with which the air is filled. They claimed to have the power 
which alone is given unto the true Nabhiim ; they worked havoc, 
while pretending to impart blessings. In Mohammedan tradi¬ 
tion, Museilema is represented as imitating the prophet's benev¬ 
olent miracles. But while he succeeded in misleading by his 
attitudes the credulous, the effect of his manipulations was always 
fatal. The children he pretended to bless, grew bald and fell to 
stammering. The cisterns he would fill with water dried up 
altogether, the palm trees which he would rejuvenate died. 
(Tabaristanensis Annales ed. Kosegarten, v. I, p. 154 .) He who 
has the inspiration of the true prophet in science and research 
does indeed work wonders. He revives the dead to new life. 

This museum will be dedicated to this its glorious oppor¬ 
tunity. As its treasures grow, its influence will widen and 
deepen. The cry around us is for freedom, for the breaking of 
the shackles. The night of a new exodus has come. In the 
story of the old, as told by the rabbis, while the people scatter 
to gather gold and silver, Moses, mindful of the promise of his 
ancestor to Joseph, bids the Nile give up the bones of the dead 
viceroy, and at his solicitation, the coffin rises from its tempo¬ 
rary resting place to go into the new land, a link between yester¬ 
day and tomorrow. So would we, as the new exodus is drawing 
nigh, true to sacred obligations, bid the past rise, the Nile give 
up its dead, the Euphrates speak once more; the Jordan sing its 
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songs of trust and love, for into the new life and liberty of the 
setting sun must shine the light of Him, whom they of the rising 
proclaimed as the One whose love embraceth all the worlds and 
whose kingdom shall be established in righteousness and truth. 
In that father’s house are many mansions. His Pentecostal spirit 
speaketh many tongues. But in the blended chorus of the ages, 
sounds one note: 'll DIE bbiTO U WOT rYTRW 41 From 

the rising of the sun to his setting is glorified the name of the 
Lord.” 
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A HALF CENTURY OF ASSYRIOLOGY. 


By Professor D. G. Lyon, Ph.D., 
Harvard University. 


I. Introduction — Object of oriental museums — Interest in Assyriology — 
Grotefend and Rawlinson—Writing materials — Classes of Assyriologists. 
II. Sketch of the history of Assyriology by decades , 1845-1895 — The earliest 
1 workers — Test of 1857 — George Smith's work — The school of Delitzsch — 
De Sarzec — Workers of the last decade—El A mama — Niffer. — III. Results 
— Collections — Interest in universities — Publication — New light on Assyrian 
history , art , literature % religion , and social life — Relation of this culture to 
other cultures. — IV. Problems and tasks for the future — Conclusion . 

To one who is interested in the Orient it is a privilege and a 
joy to share in the festivities of this auspicious day, whereon the 
West dedicates a home for the learning of the East. 

The object of an oriental museum is to foster the study and 
to disseminate the knowledge of the Orient. In attaining this 
object there are several distinct steps. One of these is the 
acquisition by digging in the ruins, by purchase, or by gift, of 
oriental material, either original or in reproduction. A second 
step is the accumulation of books treating of the subject. A 
third, the attraction of scholars and of students, who shall 
master the known and push back the borders of the unknown, 
and who by their publications and their teaching shall place their 
knowledge at the service of the whole community. An oriental 
museum is thus a home for the preservation of precious eastern 
objects, and also a center of active intellectual inquiry. 

Surely no justification is needed for such a study as this. 
From the East comes light. The Orient is the ancestral home 
of the race. In the East arose the ruling religions of the world. 
From the East comes much that is noblest in our literature and 
most potent in our dulture. To understand ourselves we must 
recognize our obligations to the Orient. 

In its broader sense the word “ oriental ” is almost synonymous 
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with 11 Asiatic.” In a narrower sense it is often used to designate 
those portions of the East with which our culture specially con¬ 
nects, western and southern Asia, the home of Indo-European 
and of Semitic peoples. 

Among the Semitic peoples the names most familiar are the 
Hebrews, the Arabs and the Phoenicians. But older perhaps 
than any of these, or at least antedating these in the attainment 
of high culture, was that branch of the Semitic stock, dwelling 
in the valleys of the Tigris and the Euphrates, and known as the 
Babylonians and the Assyrians. The study of this branch of the 
great Semitic stock constitutes the science of Assyriology, the 
most recent, the most fascinating and the most far-reaching 
department of Semitic inquiry. 

It is the most recent. Its real beginnings are barely more 
than fifty years old. A half century ago Mr. Layard was just 
undertaking those Assyrian excavations which were to enrich the 
British Museum beyond computation. Mr. Botta had already, 
it is true, unearthed the palace of Sargon, near Nineveh, but no 
one yet understood the vast importance of what he had achieved. 

The brilliant work which had preceded Botta and Layard 
was accomplished not by the excavator but by the traveler, who 
visited and described the Persian and the Babylonian ruins and 
who brought to Europe specimens of the cuneiform writing, and 
by the decipherer, who wrested from these records the secrets 
of more than twenty centuries. The two immortal names in the 
history of Assyriology, Grotefend and Rawlinson, may not be 
omitted even in the briefest survey. These pioneers showed the 
way to the mystery of the old Persian writings, and this mystery 
once solved opened the door to a greater, the storehouse of 
Assyrian and Babylonian lore. By a fortunate circumstance the 
kings of Persia not only adapted the cuneiform script to the 
needs of their own language, but they also provided their 
records with parallel Assyrian-Babylonian translations. The 
passage from the reading of the Persian to that of the Assyrian 
thus became possible, and the spades of Botta and Layard 
yielded most opportunely fresh material for the development of 
the study. 
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How fascinating this subject is, how full of surprises, time 
would fail to tell. The explorers have been thrilled as they 
have walked through halls and courts untrodden for thousands 
of years, and the quiet student has been lifted into ecstasy as he 
has traced the thoughts of his brother penned while the culture 
of the world was young. 

I have called Assyriology the most far-reaching branch of 
Semitic study. This claim is justified by the antiquity of the 
Assyrian culture, by its duration, and by its wide connections. 
How significant these are will appear, it is hoped, in the course 
of this address. 

We may well be grateful to the Assyrians and Babylonians 
that their chief writing material was clay and that their chief 
building material was unbaked bricks. By the disintegration of 
these bricks, beginning as it did, at once, on the decline of polit¬ 
ical power, the records and bas-reliefs have been enveloped in 
a covering of earth until our own day. True, countless numbers 
of the clay books were also unbaked, and most of these have 
perished, but the greater literary treasures were ordinarily fired, 
and we may hope, as the result of past and future diggings, 
that most of these treasures are yet to be our possession. 

Yet one more remark, touching the Assyriologists themselves. 
In a broad view these are of many classes. We have first the 
patrons of Assyriology, be they governments, institutions, socie¬ 
ties or individuals, who by their influence or their money make 
excavation and the acquisition of collections possible. Then 
come the explorers, men entitled to the greatest gratitude and 
admiration, because of the cheerfulness with which, in the inter¬ 
est of science, they endure privation and dangers to health and 
to life. But we will offer them today felicitation, not commisera¬ 
tion. It is no mean honor to recover for our museums the price¬ 
less memorials of the past. It is no ordinary thrill of joy to lift 
out of the debris of ages a clod enveloping a record more than six 
thousand years of age, or a weird poem on creation, or a version 
of the biblical story of the deluge. After the explorer comes 
the editor, whose duty it is to reproduce, with diplomatic accu¬ 
racy, on the printed page, the intricacies and peculiarities of the 
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record before him. To attain success here is of the greatest 
consequence and the greatest difficulty. Even the slightest 
error will mislead the little band of scholars who make use of 
the publication. The editor must therefore be a specialist in the 
language. But the specialists are more numerous than the edi¬ 
tors. They are the little army of linguists, who translate and 
explain the writings, who prepare the grammars, lexicons and 
histories, and who thus make accessible to the larger learned 
public the results of their investigations. Lastly comes the 
intelligent non-specialist, who eagerly follows the progress of 
Assyriology, and who publishes afar the results in books and 
magazines, on the platform and in the pulpit. No teacher of 
ancient history or of the Old Testament can properly discharge 
the duties of his office unless he at least belongs to this class of 
intelligent observers of the work of Assyriologists. 

It is not the purpose of this address to give a detailed his¬ 
tory of Assyrian discovery. Such a task would be too technical 
and would require too much time. One cannot even undertake 
in a brief address to apportion the honors due to the illustrious 
workers in this field. Our duty today is rather to indicate some 
of the more noteworthy steps in the advance, and to specify some 
of the most valuable results of the study. 

In giving a sketch of what has been done we may con¬ 
veniently follow the chronological method, and a division of the 
half century into decades will be adequate for our purpose. 

Between 1845 an< 3 1855 the most important results gather 
around the names of the Frenchman Botta, the Englishmen 
Rawlinson and Layard, and the Irishman Hincks. In 1845 Botta 
had just completed his share in the first great modern work of 
excavating an Assyrian palace. Soon after began the publication 
of his five beautiful folios embodying the fruits of his work, 
with reproduction of the inscriptions and with sketches of the 
architecture and the bas-reliefs. In 1845 Mr. Layard began in 
the ruins of Calah and in 1846 in the ruins of Nineveh that 
series of excavations which has made his the best known name 
among the explorers. He discovered the palaces of several 
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Assyrian kings, great quantities of the finest bas-reliefs in ala¬ 
baster, and large numbers of clay books. His popular narratives 
carried to a large reading public the knowledge of his success. 

While this work was going on a few scholars were busy in 
applying to the writings from Assyria the key which had been 
found in the Old Persian remains. Among these Edward Hincks 
and Henry Rawlinson are conspicuous. Hincks was a genius in 
the deciphering of riddles and by his keen insight and fine gram¬ 
matical feeling made many of the most valuable contributions to 
the development of the young science. Rawlinson first became 
interested in cuneiform writing some ten years before Layard’s 
work began. As a young British officer in Persia he had copied 
and deciphered the records of Darius and Xerxes carved on the 
mountain sides. From these Old Persian records his interest 
passed over to those from Assyria. His fostering care of the 
young science acquired for him the well-merited title, “ Father 
of Assyriology,” and the continuous services of more than half 
a century made this title secure. 

However brief be the account of this decade, there must be 
mentioned at least the names of two Frenchmen, De Longperier 
and De Saulcy, who made important studies and observations. 

Early in the next decade, 1855-65, the progress of deci¬ 
pherment was so far advanced that the various students of the 
subject translated the records substantially in the same way. 
A practical test was made in 1857, when the same inscription 
was translated by four scholars working independently of each 
other. The amount of agreement was so large as to dispel for¬ 
ever all reasonable doubt that the Assyrian inscriptions may be 
translated. Among the more noteworthy of the workers in this 
decade, besides those already mentioned, are J. Oppert and J. 
Menant in France. The former had begun his studies in the 
preceding decade. He now published the results of an expedi¬ 
tion to Mesopotamia which he had made from 1851 to 1854, and 
his prolific pen has not since then been idle. Menant has like¬ 
wise been active. Among his many publications those on the 
Assyrian seal engravings are worthy of special mention. 
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Of travel and excavations in this decade the most fruitful is 
the work of Victor Place. In 1855 Place completed the explora¬ 
tion of Sargon's palace, which he had begun four years before. 
This palace had been the scene of Botta’s successes in 1843 an d 

1844. 

The most important publication of the decade was a volume 
by Henry Rawlinson and Edwin Norris, called A selection from 
the historical inscriptions of Chaldcea , Assyria and Babylonia . Four 
other volumes have subsequently appeared, edited by Rawlinson 
and other scholars. These folios, sold at a price which is 
merely nominal, place in the hands of students many of the 
most important cuneiform inscriptions of the British Museum, 
relating to a variety of subjects. Material was thus furnished 
which might be worked up by those who lived remote from the 
Museum. 

The linguistic publications of Rawlinson, Hincks and Oppert 
during this decade may be said to have practically completed 
the period of decipherment. Much progress was still to come 
in matters of detail; but in broad outline the Assyrian language 
was now already recovered from the ruins. 

The historical bearings of the discoveries were also now well 
understood. The Assyrian kings whose records had come to 
light, were those whose names were already familiar from biblical 
and classical sources, and some of them had played a great role 
in relation to more westerly nations. 

The next decade, 1865-75, is made memorable by George 
Smith’s discovery of the greatest literary product which cunei¬ 
form research has yet revealed. This was a poem of some 
thirty-five hundred lines, most of which, thanks to the insight 
and the enthusiasm of George Smith, is now recovered. Mr. 
Smith was an engraver by profession, who by native endowment 
and without special preliminary training, attained a most enviable 
position among Assyriologists. The first fragments which he 
discovered of the ancient poem, now commonly called the 
Izdubar Epic, had been brought from Nineveh to the British 
Museum many years before. The most interesting portion of 
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this poem is the tablet on which is recorded a version of the 
deluge story, practically the same as that given in the Book of 
Genesis. It is related that when the young scholar first recog¬ 
nized the nature of his discovery he was almost set wild with 
excitement. One can easily believe the report. Mr. Smith 
published this poem and much other related material in a well 
known book, The Chaldcean Account of Genesis. His other labors 
were large and successful, including two fruitful trips to Assyria. 
On the third trip he died at Aleppo in 1876, a victim to his zeal 
in Assyrian research. In this decade was founded in London a 
new society, called the Society of Biblical Archaeology. From 
its origin the periodicals of this society have paid special atten¬ 
tion to Assyriology and many important discoveries have been 
published therein. The journals of the oriental societies of 
England, France, Germany and America have likewise published 
many Assyrian studies. In more recent years other journals 
have arisen, specially designed to be mouthpieces of Assyri¬ 
ology. 

During this decade entered the Assyrian field Francois 
Lenormant, in France, and A. H. Sayce, in England, two 
encyclopaedic minds to whom we are indebted for many brilliant 
suggestions and discoveries. I bring gladly this just tribute to 
the work of Professor Sayce, although I have had, along with 
other Assyrian and biblical scholars, repeated occasion to regret 
the haste of many of his recent utterances. The acute Josef 
Hal£vy in France must likewise here be mentioned. He has 
been the most valiant champion in behalf of the Semitic char¬ 
acter of the entire Babylonian-Assyrian culture. While most 
other students of the subject see evidences of a non-Semitic 
culture antedating and shaping that of the Babylonian, Hatevy, 
supported in later years by several eminent converts, has with 
much acumen continuously denied the correctness of this view. 

The close of this decade is marked by the entry of Germany 
into the field. This means, of course, the application to the 
subject of those methods of study which have given the Ger¬ 
mans preeminence in all lines requiring fullness of learning and 
patience of research. The foundations were laid by Eberhard 
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Schrader. In his work on the inscriptions he set forth the prin¬ 
ciples of the language. As a theologian it was natural for him 
to lay stress on the biblical side of the science, and we are 
indebted to him for an excellent work on the inscriptions and 
the Old Testament. His most comprehensive recent work is a 
translation into German, in conjunction with several younger 
scholars, of a selection of important Assyrian inscriptions 
(.Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek). But one might say without dis¬ 
paragement that Schrader has no greater merit than to have been 
the teacher of Friedrich Delitzsch. 

The philological work of the decade, indeed of the two 
decades, beginning in 1875, has been largely done by Delitzsch 
and his school. For twenty years he made Leipzig the Mecca 
of Assyrian students, who were attracted by his enthusiasm for 
the subject, and whose advancement was guided by his kindly 
interest. In his Assyrian reader he gave the first convenient 
handbook for the beginner. From his pen has come the first 
critical grammar of the language, and his Handworterbuch , just 
completed, has placed all Semitic students under great obliga¬ 
tions. His other books, essays, and articles have done much 
to advance the subject. 

But the chief work of Delitzsch is that he has inspired so 
many other young men to the study of Assyrian, and has intro¬ 
duced them to severe critical, philological methods. Delitzsch 
founded a school, and the great expansion of the subject in 
Germany and America is directly due to him. Nearly all the 
teachers of Assyrian in these two countries, and there are many, 
have been trained either by him or by his pupils. To speak of 
the work of these men in detail is impossible. Conspicuous 
among them are Hommel, Haupt, and Bezold. 

Fritz Hommel has wrought by preference in the more remote 
and obscure periods of the subject, and is at present engaged in 
an elaborate effort to prove that Babylonia is the source of 
Egyptian culture. Paul Haupt is the author of many erudite 
and suggestive papers and treatises and has done good work as 
editor, notably in the publication of the tablets of the Izdubar 
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Epic, or as he calls it, the Nimrod Epic. In connection with 
Professor Delitzsch he has established two important and suc¬ 
cessful serial publications, the Assyriologische Bibliothek , in which 
have appeared many of the best monographs of the Delitzsch 
school, and the Beitrage zur Assyriologie , the latter in the present 
decade. Carl Bezold was one of the founders in 1884 of a 
journal devoted specially to cuneiform study {Zeitschrift fur Keil - 
schriftforschung . Name changed after the appearance of two 
volumes to Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie ). A monumental work 
of the greatest value is his catalogue of the cuneiform tablets 
in the Kouyunjik collection of the British Museum. 

In England Theophilus Pinches has done valiant work as 
assistant keeper of the Assyrian antiquities in the British 
Museum. He has been a careful editor of texts, especially in 
Rawlinson’s great series, has graciously placed his time and 
knowledge at the service of other scholars, and has made many 
of the most valuable recent discoveries. 

In this decade J. N. Strassmaier began the publication of a 
serviceable list of Assyrian words, but this work was eclipsed by 
a greater service in the next decade, the publication of more 
than 2500 Babylonian tablets relating to the private and social 
life of the people. This important class of records had hitherto 
received but little attention. 

The most noted discovery of this decade was made by the 
Frenchman E. de* Sarzec in a Babylonian ruin called Telloh. 
The explorer found many writings and works of art, very archaic 
in appearance, some of which it is now believed are hardly later 
than 4000 B. C. Among the remains are headless statues in the 
round of the Telloh rulers, carved with great care and skill out 
of the hardest stone. This find was the more surprising because 
the later Babylonian-Assyrian sculptures which have reached us 
are nearly all in bas-relief. Very recent new diggings at Telloh 
have brought to light a well-preserved ancient library, with its 
thousands of clay books arranged in an orderly manner. Unfor¬ 
tunately the contents have been dissipated and are now offered 
for sale in many places by the dealers in antiquities. In 1879 
began the publication of a French journal, the title of which is 
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limited to Egyptian and Assyrian philology and archaeology 
(Recueil de travaux relatifs d la philologie et d !arclUologie tgyptiennes 
et assyriennes ). 

The Catherine Wolfe expedition to Babylonia in 1884-5 
was the first from America, and may be considered as the initial 
step toward the more important American expedition of the 
next decade from Philadelphia. Its leader, Wm. Hayes Ward, 
brought home many tablets and seals, now in the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York. Dr. Ward has served the science well in 
making a special study of carved seals. 

The first elaborate attempt to deal with Assyrian art was 
likewise made in this decade, in the beautiful and comprehen¬ 
sive volume of Perrot and Chipiez (Vol. II of their Histoire de 
V Art dans I'AntiquiH, 1884). About the same time (1884) begins 
under the editorship of L£on Heuzey the splendid publication 
(Dtcouvertes en Chaldee) of De Sarzec’s discoveries at Telloh. 

The year 1884 saw the foundation of Hebraica , another 
journal in which many valuable articles on Assyriology have 
appeared. Its successful management during these twelve years 
has been one of the diversions of the busy president of The 
University of Chicago. 

We come now to the last decade, just closed. The good 
work goes on at accelerated speed, and if this review made any 
claim to completeness, the bare names of those entitled to men¬ 
tion would fill a printed page. Begging the pardon of all others, 
I cannot refrain from at least calling such names as Briinnow, 
Jensen, Lehmann, Zimmern, Winckler, Tallquist, Peiser, and 
Meissner in Germany; Amiaud and Scheil in France; Budge, 
Evetts, and Strong in England; Tiele in Holland; McCurdy, 
Hilprecht, Peters, Jastrow, Craig, R. F. Harper, E. J. Harper, 
Muss-Arnoit, and Reisnerin America. Two or three must come 
in for a special word at a later point. Early in the decade was 
founded in England (1886) the Babylonian and Oriental Record , 
a monthly devoted specially to this science. 1 

* Shortly before (1885) the Revue cf Assyriologie et J'Archiologie orientate came into 
existence in France. 
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This decade will always be noted for two remarkable Assyr¬ 
ian discoveries. The first is associated with the name El 
Amarna. In this ruin of an Egyptian capital were found in 1887 
some 300 clay tablets in the Babylonian script and language. 
They come from the fifteenth century B. C. and are of the 
nature of diplomatic correspondence addressed to Egyptian 
kings and officials by the kings of various countries in western 
Asia, including Babylon and Assyria, and by the governors of 
the Assyrian and Palestinian region, then subject to Egypt. 
Most of these remarkable tablets were acquired by the museums 
of Berlin and London, and through the labors of Winckler, Abel, 
and Bezold have been placed in the hands of scholars. The 
important new light which the tablets give on the affairs of 
Palestine before its occupation by the Hebrews has made this 
discovery the subject of more discussion perhaps than any other 
has been. That the Babylonian script and language, and there¬ 
with naturally the Babylonian culture, was supreme in Palestine 
nearly thirty-five centuries ago is surely a most significant fact. 

The credit of the second great discovery of the decade 
belongs to Philadelphia, whose generous citizens have provided 
the money for a new expedition to Babylonia. The two cam¬ 
paigns of 1888-90 were in charge of Professor J. P. Peters, 
and the third, from 1893-6, in charge of Mr. J. H. Haynes. 
The scene of operations has been the ruins called Niffer, to the 
southeast of Babylon. This ruin marks the site of one of the 
most ancient religious centers, that of the god Bel, and the 
explorers have been engaged in unearthing the vast temple of 
this deity. We are informed that they have taken out some 
31,000 tablets and fragments, a sufficiently noteworthy result, 
even if these tablets were of a late period. But many of them are 
not so. Some come from rulers hitherto unknown, and appa¬ 
rently from a far higher antiquity than the era of Sargon, who 
belongs fifty-seven centuries ago. Professor H. V. Hilprecht, 
to whom we are already indebted for two installments of the 
inscriptions from Niffer, is disposed to place some of the remains 
in the fifth pre-Christian millennium. The success of this expe¬ 
dition, far exceeding all anticipation, illustrates what rich sur- 
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prises are still awaiting the spade of the explorer. This great 
achievement is largely due to the devotion and self-sacrifice of 
Dr. Haynes and Professor Hilprecht. 

In this review I have not yet called the name of Hormuzd 
Rassam. A native of the East, and associated with Layard in 
his earliest diggings, Mr. Rassam has made various trips for the 
British Museum, especially after Mr. Smith’s death, twenty years 
ago, and has brought to the Museum many of its greatest treas¬ 
ures, such as the Sargon macehead, the Abuhabba tablet, and 
the bronze strips from the palace gates of Balawat. 

Before turning to another branch of our subject, let me men¬ 
tion two other important recent American contributions. Dr. 
G. A. Reisner, of Harvard University, has just issued for the 
Berlin Museum an admirable volume containing a collection 
of Sumerian-Babylonian hymns belonging to the Greek period. 
Professor R. F. Harper of The University of Chicago is engaged 
in publishing the Assyrian letters of the Kouyunjik collection 
in the British Museum. Two volumes have appeared and the 
series when complete will constitute one of the most significant 
contributions to the hopeful young science. 

As we glance backward over this brief survey, it appears that 
the work of exploration has been divided among the French, 
the English and the Americans. The English have acquired 
the largest collections of tablets and bas-reliefs. The French 
have done, as one might anticipate, the best work on the art, 
both architecture and sculpture. Though late to enter the field, 
the Germans have given to the subject its great philological 
impulse of the past quarter of a century. No one who appreci¬ 
ates the difficulties, in the field and in the study, can withhold 
his admiration from the men who have toiled so devotedly to 
recover and revivify the memorials of a long buried past. 


Turning from this review of the work of the half century, let 
us now summarize the results of this great activity. 

The most tangible result is, of course, the collections of 
literary, artistic and industrial objects from the Assyrian-Baby- 
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Ionian ruins. These are familiar to the visitors of the museums 
in London, Paris, Berlin, Constantinople, Philadelphia, and New 
York, not to mention the scores of smaller collections made by 
other institutions and individuals. 

The language is now taught in many of the leading universi¬ 
ties, particularly in Germany and America, and in some of the 
theological seminaries. Among these universities may be men¬ 
tioned Berlin, Leipzig, Breslau, Munich, Heidelberg, Paris, 
Oxford, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Pennsylvania, Columbia, 
Michigan and Chicago. 

Of periodicals there are four founded with special reference 
to Assyriology, while about a dozen others, devoted to oriental 
or biblical science in general, frequently publish Assyriological 
papers. 

The Assyrian section is attaining importance in most of 
the great oriental and biblical societies in Europe and 
America. 

A good beginning has been made in the work of publish¬ 
ing the texts, notably those in London and Berlin, and one 
might easily name a score of editors who have been engaged in 
this task. 

These tangible, external results speak for themselves, but 
they have been possible only on account of the intrinsic value of 
the Assyrian material. Let us now turn our attention to this 
subject. 

We note, first, that in the Assyrian-Babylonian material we 
have the contemporary records of the chief actors in the great 
political drama of western Asia from the earliest times till our 
own era began. Fifty years ago the times of Abraham seemed 
remote. Today Abraham must be reckoned among the moderns. 
Fifty years ago we knew of Assyrian history little beyond the 
names of a few rulers. Today we know many scores of these 
rulers, their wars, their buildings and their hunting expedi¬ 
tions, and we read the very words in which they recorded their 
glorious deeds for posterity. Fifty years ago the Assyrians 
seemed to be only a warlike tribe who made predatory assaults 
on inoffensive nations of the West. Today we see the whole 
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current of western history directed by the statecraft of Nineveh 
and Babylon. 

We note, secondly, that these discoveries have given us real 
history for legend. That Greek and Roman writers could not 
know that history was not their fault. They had no adequate 
means of knowing. Nor can we blame the biblical writers that 
they have mentioned so briefly Assyrian affairs. It did not 
lie within their scope to do more. But we may be grateful even 
to erring classic tradition and to brief biblical reference, because 
these have furnished useful hints in finding our way to the 
secure paths of living Assyrian history. 

Thirdly, in the bas-reliefs we have the pictorial story of the 
times. Without the writing these pictures would be in part unin¬ 
telligible, but with the writings they become a great aid in 
reconstructing the ancient life. More than any other Semitic 
people the Assyrians were lovers and patrons of art. From 
their chisels have come some of the world’s finest specimens of 
bas-relief. The mass and quality of their carving, both on stone 
slabs and on seals, is such that their work forms an important 
chapter in the history of art. Impressive still in its fragmen¬ 
tary condition and in its new surroundings, how deeply impres¬ 
sive must it have been as a whole in its original setting, where 
part fitted to part and where its spectators understood each 
symbolic detail. 

Fourthly. Assyrian literature, at least in fragments, has now 
become familiar. We read the fables and mythological poems, 
the great deeds of men and of gods, with which the ancient 
bards charmed their listeners. We see the battle between the 
god of light and the demon of chaos, and join in the chorus 
which the old Babylonians raised in honor of the victor. With 
Izdubar we slay monster savage beasts, free the land of tyrants, 
scorn the proffered hand of the goddess of love, wander over 
untrodden regions, and hear on the blessed isles the story of 
the deluge. 

Fifthly, the ancient religion lives again before our eyes. We 
see the gorgeous temples, the awe-inspiring statues of the gods 
dwelling in their shrines or borne about in sacred procession, the 
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mitred priest, the solemn sacrifices. We have our part in the 
observance of the religious festival, go with the worshiper to 
confession, and join with him in singing the praise or invoking 
the aid of the mighty gods. Religion is one of the vast 
concerns of life, and Babylonian society was as deeply saturated 
with religion as was the Hebrew. With striking differences 
between the two systems, there are also noteworthy resem¬ 
blances, a fact whose importance is soon to come into clearer 
light through the special labors of several Assyrian scholars. 

Sixthly. The social organization astonishes us by its com¬ 
plexity and its high qualities. Thanks to the countless records 
of social contracts, we have a closer view of it than of that of 
almost any other ancient people. The accounts of barter, sale, 
money lending, hiring, renting, marriage, dowry, wills, adoption 
of children, lawsuits, reveal a state of affairs not essentially 
unlike that in which we now live. And so it had been for thou¬ 
sands of years before Jeremiah wrote to the Jews in exile to be 
quiet citizens and pray for the peace of Babylon. 

This catalogue would make Assyria worthy of attention if 
Assyrian life and history stood apart from the rest of the world. 
If this culture had developed by itself and had perished without 
giving a suggestion or an idea to other nations, it would still be 
full of instruction to the student of history, of art, of religion, of 
economics. But such isolation did not exist. War and com¬ 
merce brought the Babylonians and Assyrians into frequent and 
close contact with other nations. They were thus both teachers 
and learners in the great school of humanity. They seem to 
have reached the Mediterranean in their campaigns as early as 
4000 B.C. We have seen that their language and script were 
the medium of diplomatic correspondence in the fifteenth 
century B.C., and that they were current in Palestine at this 
early age. HommePs thesis is possible, that Egyptian cul¬ 
ture came from Babylon. We know that Persia inherited the 
Babylonian art, and it is probable that Babylonian ideas were 
the civilizing germs among' many of the surrounding peoples. 

The relations of this subject to the Hebrews and to the Hebrew 
Scriptures are of the most intimate character. This is the reason 
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why Assyriology appeals with such power to Bible students. To 
the best of our knowledge, the first chapters of Genesis had an 
Assyrian form long before they became a Hebrew narrative. When 
the Hebrew hosts invaded Palestine they doubtless heard many 
stories and poems remaining from the times of Assyrian occupa¬ 
tion. Assyrian politics were the doom of the kingdom of Israel, 
and it was a Babylonian who crushed forever the political 
significance of Judah. It was in Babylon that the Jewish exiles 
lived for half a century. The prophets of Israel are full of 
references to Assyrian and Babylonian affairs, and are often 
unintelligible without regard to the revelations of Assyriology. 
The Babylonian psalms offer much to elucidate those in our 
psalter, which they often resemble in form, in tone, and in 
expression. Much has been written on the cuneiform inscrip¬ 
tions and the Old Testament, but the subject is by no means 
exhausted. 


Thus far our attention has been directed to the past and the 
present. In closing, let us turn our eyes to the future. 

The problems of Assyriology are not yet all solved. Much 
has been achieved, but more remains to be done. A noble 
beginning has been made, but it is only a beginning. In the 
elaborate structure reared by the Assyrian development we have 
gained superficial views of a few of the outer courts. The well- 
stored mass of chambers still piques our curiosity. 

From the ruins only a few score thousand inscribed tablets 
have come. How many hundreds of thousands are still await¬ 
ing their happy discoverer only the future can reveal. From 
present prospects hundreds of years will pass before the work of 
the excavator is done. It will not be done until the books and 
bas-reliefs and other precious remnants of Assyrian culture have 
found a home in the museums of enlightened countries, and until 
the explorer and the draughtsman have given us the principles 
of Assyrian architecture. 

The clay books already recovered remain for the most part 
still unpublished, many of them indeed unread. The discoverer 
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has as true a field in the British Museum as in Babylon. Even 
if no additions to the tablets were to be expected, the collections 
already made offer material enough to satisfy the ambition of 
the youngest and most enthusiastic scholar. 

But the collection and study of the remains is only a means 
to an end. That end is the understanding of the Assyrian 
development, its relation to other cultures and its lessons to us 
of today. The special problems in Assyrian history, art, 
religion, literature, economics are still numerous. Indeed, each 
new discovery opens new fields of inquiry. The best known 
periods are not yet perfectly known, while between the earliest 
and the latest times are whole centuries over which still hangs 
the veil of obscurity. To penetrate this mystery is now our 
task. The explorer must dig to the lowest depths of the ruins, 
and the scholars must apportion among themselves the great 
field for special cultivation. 

And when, in the coming years, our successors shall be able 
to take in the whole course of the development from the time 
before writing began, there will perhaps still hover before them 
the tantalizing inquiry as to the origin of this culture. So sure 
is this subject to be one of perpetual interest. 

A civilization, the oldest of which we know, possibly except¬ 
ing the Egyptian, must have had an important influence, directly or 
indirectly, on the culture of other peoples. Of this we are sure 
in the case of the Egyptians, Phoenicians, Hebrews and Persians. 
This is tantamount to saying that the Assyrians have left an 
impress on the whole of western civilization. The enticing 
vision that attracts the student of today and of the future is the 
hope of discovering the limits of that influence, and thus of 
seeing how far the roots of our own culture may have been 
watered by the Tigris and the Euphrates. In the attainment of 
this end the scholars who shall toil in this building will bear an 
honorable part. 

I fear that the ardor of my words may have led some of you 
to conclude that I consider Assyriology the sum and substance 
of oriental study. Not so. It is but one branch of Semitic 
study, and this in turn but a department of the vast field of 
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oriental research. To my own mind the Hebrew development 
is more important still. Indeed, I must confess that my interest 
in the Hebrews is a large part of my interest in the Assyrians. 
And so it is, and so it will continue to be with thousands of 
others. If I have seemed to magnify my subject, I hope that I 
have not lost sight of true perspective. I must repeat what I 
stated at the beginning, that Assyriology is the most far-reach¬ 
ing branch of Semitic inquiry. Some students are inclined to 
call it the most far-reaching branch of all oriental inquiry. It is 
at least one of the great subjects which this museum is designed 
to foster, and as such is worthy of our thoughts today. 

Of the other subjects it did not belong to me to speak. They 
are all great, beyond estimate great. 

A final word. Before The University of Chicago existed, some 
of her older sisters on the Atlantic coast were dreaming of Semitic 
and oriental museums. Thanks to the generosity of wise patrons 
of learning, we have our valuable growing collections. But our 
buildings remain a dream. Chicago, to whom nothing seems 
impossible, shows, by the impressive ceremonies of today, how 
dreams are converted into deeds. I offer her my sincere con¬ 
gratulations. And to the lady who has made this day possible 
I can see, in imagination, the admiring host of Orientalists 
bowing in grateful salutation. 
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Aod he came to Nasareth, where he had been brought up: and he 
entered, as his custom was, into the synagogue on the sabbath day, and stood 
up to read. And there was delivered unto him the book of the prophet Isaiah. 

And he opened the book, and found the place where it was written. 

The Spirit of the Lord is upon me. 

Because he anointed me to preach good tidings to the poor: 

He hath sent me to proclaim release to the captives, 

And recovering of sight to the blind. 

To set at liberty them that are bruised. 

To proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord. 

And he closed the book, and gave it back to the attendant, and sat down : and 
the eyes of all in the synagogue were fastened on him. And he began to say 
unto them, Today hath this scripture been fulfilled in your ears. 

And they, passing through from Perga, came to Antioch of Pisidia : and 
they went into the synagogue on the sabbath day, and sat down. And after 
the reading of the law and the prophets the rulers of the synagogue sen^ unto 
them, saying. Brethren, if ye have any word of exhortation for the people, say 
on. And Paul stood up, and beckoning with the hand said 
Men of Israel, and ye that fear God. hearken. 

To the student of the history of the Jewish nation the 
synagogue in its religious, civil, and educational significance is 
an institution of greatest interest. Coming into existence or at 
least assuming definite form after the return from the Exile, it 
filled in the centuries of the interbiblical period an increasingly 
important place in the life of the people, and after the destruc¬ 
tion of the temple in A.D. 70, and the consequent scattering of 
the nation, became the most potent institution for the perpetua¬ 
tion of the national spirit and ideals. 

To the student of the rise of Christianity it is scarcely less 
interesting. It is hardly too much to say that the synagogue 
was the cradle of Christianity. In connection with the services, 
though to be sure not exclusively there, Jesus announced the 
approach of the kingdom of God and set forth the great princi¬ 
ples of that kingdom (Mark 1 : 14, 15, 39). The apostles and 
early missionaries of the gospel found in Jewish synagogues, 
especially those of the dispersion, a pulpit and an audience ready 
to their hand in the proclamation of the gospel of the Christ. 
The early Christian churches were themselves doubtless scarcely 
other than synagogues (James 2: 2)—synagogues of the Naza- 
renes, as there were already synagogues of the Hellenists (Acts 
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6:9); and our modern church service is a development from the 
service of the synagogue. 

It was because of this peculiar significance of synagogue- 
worship in relation alike to Jewish history and to the origin of 
the Christian church and its worship that an attempt to repre¬ 
sent the service in the form in which it was observed in the first 
Christian century was included in the programme of the cere¬ 
monies by which the Haskell Oriental Museum was dedicated. 
The purpose of the building is to give instruction, in forms that 
appeal to both eye and ear, in the history and customs of the 
Orient, especially in those matters a knowledge of which is need¬ 
ful for the understanding of the history of Israel and of the 
rise of the Christian church. To illustrate and exemplify this 
purpose it was believed that a rendering of the ancient syna¬ 
gogue service, at once historically correct and reverent in spirit, 
was peculiarly appropriate. 

A representation perfectly true to first century custom is for 
lack of full information impossible at present. Yet the Mishna 
and the New Testament afford us so much trustworthy informa¬ 
tion as to make quite possible a representation approximately 
correct and in every way instructive. Some things are certain, 
and others nearly so. 

1. In one respect the ancient service of the synagogue dif¬ 
fered very considerably both from that of a modern Christian 
service and from the service of the modern synagogue: The 
principal parts of the service were taken not by permanent 
officers of the synagogue, but by members chosen from the con¬ 
gregation after it had assembled. The permanent officers of the 
body included the Zequenim, “rulers of the synagogue ” (Mark 
5:22; Acts 13:15) who had judicial functions as well as reli¬ 
gious, and a Chazzan , or “ attendant ” (Luke 4 : 20), who had 
charge of the building and in the service performed functions 
somewhat like those of a deacon in a modern non-ritualistic 
church. The service was under the direction of the Rosh-ha - 
Keneseth or chief ruler (Luke 13:14), though his share in the 
service was for the most part a silent one. When the congrega¬ 
tion had assembled, it was his duty to select the various persons 
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who should for that time take the leading part in the service, and 
to send the Chazzan to notify them what part they were to per¬ 
form. For the Sabbath morning service some ten or eleven per¬ 
sons were required. First, there was the Sheliach Tsibbur or 
44 messenger of the congregation/* who read the prayers ; second 
were the readers of the law, seven in number ; third was the 
reader of the prophets (cf Luke 4:17); fourth, when the biblical 
Hebrew was not understood by the congregation, a Methurgeman 
or “interpreter ” was required, whose duty it was after each verse 
of the law, and after each three verses of the prophets, to 44 tar- 
gum ” the Hebrew into the language which the congregation 
understood ; fifth was the preacher, also selected from the con¬ 
gregation. As time went on the tendency was more and more 
to assign all these duties to one person, who also became a per¬ 
manent officer, and in the modern synagogue, the rabbi, as in 
the modern Christian church the pastor, has absorbed nearly all 
the functions of all the above offices. But in the time of Jesus, 
as the New Testament itself shows, the custom was still substan¬ 
tially as we have described it. 

2. The two elements of the ancient service were, speaking 
broadly, worship and instruction, the latter originally predominat¬ 
ing. The former was represented by the prayers which were read 
by the Sheliach Tsibbur with responses by the congregation. 
Of these prayers there have come down to us from ancient times 
nineteen 1 so called eulogies, besides four benedictions. Of the 
nineteen eulogies the first three and the last three are certainly as 
old as the first century and very probably older. Some of the 
others contain elements that belong to the latter part of the first 
century ; yet even these may very well be in part pre-Christian 
The benedictions above referred are also regarded as pre-Christian. 

The element of instruction was represented by the reading 

* Of these nineteen, eighteen were, according to the Talmud, arranged in order in 
the time of Gamaliel II, *. e. % about the end of the first Christian century. Another, the 
twelfth in order, making nineteen in all, was added very soon after, also in the time 
of Gamaliel, but the collection has always been called the eighteen, Shemoneh Esreh. 
The use of the first three and the last three in Sabbath and festival worship is definitely 
attested by the Mishna and is quite probably as old as the time of Christ. See Schiirer, 
Jeivish People , Div. II, Vol. II, pp. 77, 87 f.; Edersheim, Jewish Social Life , pp. 272, 273 
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of the law and the prophets, and by the sermon, which though 
not an essential or uniform part of the service, was, as the New 
Testament itself shows, a well-recognized and frequent element of 
it. Preaching very much in our modern sense of the term was 
a well-developed art among the Jews of the post-exilic period. 
The recital of the Shema or Creed (Deut. 6:4-9; 11:13-21; Num. 
1 5 : 3 7""4 1 ) combined the elements of instruction and worship. 

3. The service of song, in the form of hymns or anthems 
seems to have had no place in the ancient synagogue. The 
prayers, however, have been from very ancient times chanted or 
intoned. The “ music ” of this intonation has been handed down 
only by tradition, and its precise antiquity cannot now be deter¬ 
mined. 1 When a few years ago a company of students in the 
Newton Theological Institution wished to render the ancient 
synagogue service for their own instruction and that of their 
fellow-students they procured the assistance of Rabbi Kohn of 
Boston, who intoned the prayers for them according to the mos 

1 The following interesting note is furnished me by Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch, of Chi¬ 
cago : “The first traces of singing in the German synagogues go back to the 9th-i2th 
centuries of the Christian era; and it is said that the art and the tunes were brought 
to Germany by an Italian Jew, Rabbi Moses Hazaken, from Lucca. According to 
some he lived in 877, while others claim him for even an earlier century. He is said 
to have domiciled himself in Mayence. One of his own family was the first Poet of 
synagogal hymns or poems, in Germany, the Payton Moses ben Kalonymos. Charle¬ 
magne tried to get some information on the psalmodies of the Jews — a sign that as 
early as his day singing had been introduced into the synagogal services. 

“The chanting of the oldest known service consisted of three distinct types: (1) 
Neginoth; (2) Psalmody; (3) rhythmic melodies. The Neginoth are the accents 
according to which the Pentateuch was chanted ; they have their origin in Tiberias, 
in the schools of the Massoretes (600-800 A.D.). Here, according to the testimony of 
Rabbi Chaggai, children in chorus sang the lesson from the Pentateuch. Boeschen- 
stein in 1518 set these Neginoth in modern notes for Reuchlin. The German-Jewish 
manner of singing these Neginoths differs from the Sephardic, but it is undoubtedly 
the older of the two. 

“ In Psalmody, we find at a very old date (900-1000 A.M.) both Gregorian and 
Ambrosian modi. In church liturgies, some Ambrosian melodies are identical with those 
of the synagogue. Perhaps this is due to the fact that Notker Labeo, Professor at the 
music school of St. Gallen under Charlemagne, had taken lessons from Jews from 
Jerusalem. The Psalms used to be chanted antiphonally. (3) Rhythmic melodies are 
not traditional though very old. Many of them have come down to us from 900 A.D 
They are adaptations of popular melodies for the most part, though some are original 
compositions. The modern * composers ’ for our synagogues, such as Lewandowsk 
(Berlin) and Kayzer (Baltimore) use these old melodies for their groundwork.” 
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ancient form known to him. From his intonation a musician 
wrote down the music as accurately as he was able, and from 
this the prayers were intoned by the students at Newton, and by 
those who rendered the service in the Haskell Museum. 

The following may be regarded as an approximately correct 
representation of the 41 order of service ” for Sabbath morning 
in an ancient synagogue: 

1. Benediction I. Sheliach, Congregation responding. 

2. Benediction II. Sheliach, Congregation responding. 

3. Shema (the creed). 

4. Prayer. 

5. Eulogy I. Sheliach, Congregation responding. 

6. Eulogy II. Sheliach, Congregation responding. 

7. Reponses. 

8. Eulogy III. Sheliach, Congregation responding. 

9. Other prayers, including extempore prayers might be added here. 

10. Eulogy XVII. Sheliach, Congregation responding. 

11. Eulogy XVIII. Sheliach, Congregation responding. 

12. Priestly Benediction. 

13. Eulogy XIX. Sheliach, Congregation responding. 

14. Reading of the Law, by seven readers appointed from the congregation 
by the ruler, and notified by the chazzan ; the methurgeman interpreting. 

15. Reading of the Prophets, by one reader, appointed from the congrega¬ 
tion as above. 

16. Sermon (likewise by a member of the congregation, not by an ordained 
or permanent officer). 

17. Benediction (?). 

For the text of the benedictions and eulogies (translated) and othei 
information concerning synagogue worship, see Edersheim, Jewish Social 
Life , and Life of Christ , Vol. I, pp. 430 ff.; Ginsburg, Article Synagogue , in 
Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature , third edition ; Schiirer, Jewish Peo¬ 
ple , Div. II, Vol. II, pp. 52-89; Strack, Article Synagogen , in Herzog’s 
Real-Encyclop., 2d ed., xv, 96-100. 

Mr. R. H. Ferguson published in 1885 a little pamphlet containing in 
English translation the morning service for the Sabbath as it was arranged 
under the direction of Rabbi Kohn for rendering by the students of the New¬ 
ton Theological Institution. This can be obtained for fifty cents of the 
American Baptist Publication Society in Boston. 

The older authorities are Vitringa, De Synagoga vetere libri tres t 1696; 
Zunz, Die Gottesdientlichen Vortrdge der Juden , 1832. The original sources of 
information are Philo, Josephus, the New Testament, and especially the Mishna. 

E. D. B. 
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THE ANCIENT PERSIAN DOCTRINE OF A 
FUTURE LIFE. 


By Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, L.H.D., 
Columbia University. 


I. Introduction—The doctrine of a future life among ancient nations — 
Sources of our information in regard to the ancient Persian view. — II. 
From death to the individual judgment—The soul after death—Allusions 
— Chinvat bridge — Accounting—Life book — Weighing—The judges — 
Pangs of conscience—Passage over the bridge—Stages to Heaven or Gard- 
dem&na “house of song"—Heaven according to the ancient Persian view — 
Grades to Hell, or Drujddemdna “ house of fiend " or Dushanha , evil life — 
Hell <ucording to the ancient Persian idea — Hamistakdn, the “ ever sta¬ 
tionary." — III. General judgment — End of world — Coming of the Saos- 
hyant, saviour—Resurrection and judgment—Final end of world—The 
Vidditi and new dispensation .— IV. Conclusion — Striking resemblance 
between the ancient Persian views in regard to a future life and those of 
fudaism and Christianity. 

Among all the nations of mankind that have cherished the 
spark of religious faith, that ember has kindled into a beacon 
flame, pointing onward to a world beyond the present, and to a 
life, whatever its character, existing beyond the grave. The 
rude savage bears witness to this truth, as well as those great 
spirits of classical antiquity, Socrates, Plato, Cato, Cicero; the 
ancient Egyptians and Hindus, the early Celts and Germans, 
bear testimony, as well as those who have received the blessed 
light of revelation. But among the nations of antiquity outside 
the light of biblical revelation, this feeling seems to have stirred 
in the hearts of none more strongly than it stirred in the hearts 
of the ancient Persians, those natives of old Iran, the worship¬ 
ers of Ormazd and followers of Zoroaster, the prophet who 
spoke at least six centuries before the Saviour came preaching 
the truth. The confident belief that the good will be rewarded 
after this life and the wicked will be. punished; that right will 
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triumph and evil will be destroyed; that the dead shall arise 
and live again; that the world shall be restored and joy and 
happiness shall reign supreme—this is a strain that runs through 
all the writings of Zoroastrianism for hundreds of years, or from 
a time before the Jews were carried up into captivity at Babylon 
until after the Koran of Mohammed and the sword of the Arabs 
had changed the whole religious history of Iran. 

It is with reference to this doctrine of a future life for the 
immortal soul, and in respect to the views relating to escha- 
tology, that there is a most striking likeness between the religion 
of ancient Iran, as modified by Zoroaster, and the teachings of 
Christianity. The firm belief in a life hereafter, the optimistic 
hope of a regeneration of the present world and of a general 
resurrection of the dead, are characteristic articles in the faith 
of Persia in antiquity. The pious expectation of a new order of 
things is the chord upon which Zoroaster rings constant changes 
in the Gathas or Psalms. A mighty crisis is impending; every 
man ought to choose the right and seek for the ideal state; 
mankind shall then become perfect and the world renovated 
(frashem ahum , frashotema , frashokereti, etc.). This will be the 
establishment of the power and dominion of good over evil, the 
beginning of the true rule and sovereignty, 14 the good kingdom, 
the wished-for kingdom” (vohu khshathra , khshathra vairya ). 
It is then that the resurrection of the dead will take place. This 
will be followed by a general judgment, accompanied by a flood 
of molten metal in which the wicked shall be punished, the 
righteous cleansed, and evil banished from the earth. So much 
by way of introduction. 

Before turning to the sacred books of Iran itself, it may be 
well to cite the testimony of early Greek writers in regard to 
the Persian faith in their own time. The contemporaneous 
statements of these writers prove the existence of the Iranian 
belief in a resurrection of the body, a restoration of the world, 
and a life everlasting. It was this doctrine of a bodily resur¬ 
rection, quite foreign to Greek idea, however strong might be 
the belief in immortality, that forms a cardinal tenet in the 
Magian faith. Let us listen for a moment to what Theopompus 
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(end of the fourth century B. C.), as quoted by Diogenes Laertes 
( Proem ., p. 2), can tell us : “ In the eighth book of the Philip¬ 

pics, Theopompus says that, according to the Magi, men shall 
come to life again and will become immortal, and all things will 
continue to exist in consequence of their invocations.” And 
Diogenes adds that Eudemus of Rhodes gives the same testi¬ 
mony. The authority of Theopompus is cited again by Aineas 
of Gaza ( Dial\ de animi immort ., p. 77) to show that Zoroaster 
had already preached the resurrection doctrine. “ Zoroaster,” 
he says, “preaches that a time shall come when there will be a 
resurrection (dFcumurt^) of all the dead.” The great biographer, 
Plutarch, also mentions Theopompus upon this article of the 
Magian creed. In his Isis and Osiris (ch. 47) he describes a 
coming millennium and restoration of the world, when the devil, 
Ahriman, shall be destroyed, and evil will utterly perish from 
the world, the rough ways be made smooth, and the earth will 
become a plain; there will be one life and one community of 
the blessed, and one universal language of all mankind. This 
is nothing else than a description of the new dispensation 
(vidaiti division) which Zoroaster teaches in the Gathas. The 
whole passage is exactly in the spirit of the Avesta, and is 
precisely parallel with the tone of the famous chapter in the 
Bundahishn, which is quoted below. This corroborative evi¬ 
dence deduced from Theopompus takes us back four centuries 
before the Christian era. In a passage in Herodotus, moreover, 
we can perhaps go back to the fifth century for an allusion to 
the Persian doctrine of the resurrection of the dead ( cf. Hdt., 

3,62). 

Such are the important Greek statements that may be 
quoted on the subject. Turning from these indirect sources to 
direct Iranian authority we have the testimony of the Avesta 
and of the traditional literature of the Parsis as witness. These 
go hand in hand with the classics and testify to the antiquity 
of the belief. The Avesta, or sacred book of the Parsis, holds 
the same position in Zoroastrianism as the Holy Scriptures in 
Christianity; it is supplemented by the Pahlavi Books, or reli¬ 
gious writings of Sasanian Persia, which answer in part to the 
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writings of the Church Fathers. From the ancient Persian 
inscriptions of the Achaemenian kings we naturally could not 
expect to receive any specific knowledge on this subject, as 
their formal and official character would preclude it. The 
Avesta is therefore both our oldest and our most immediate 
source of information on the topic. Three of its books or 
divisions are of special import in the present connection: They 
are, first, the Yasna , or book of the ritual; second, the Yashts, 
or heroic hymns of religious praise; third, the Vendidad , an Ira¬ 
nian Pentateuch. Among the Pahlavi writings, most important 
are the Bundahishn , a sort of Iranian Genesis and Revelation, 
based upon the ancient “Damdat Nask” of Zoroaster; second, 
the theological treatises, Datistan-i Denig % “religious opinions;” 
Denkart y “acts of the religion;” Duia-i Maindg-i Khiraty “opin¬ 
ions of the spirit of wisdom ;” and, finally, th z Arta-Viraf Ndmaky 
a Persian apocalypse or Dantesque vision of heaven and of hell, 
seen by the saint Arta Viraf. 

As to dates, different periods of composition must be recog¬ 
nized. Some portions of the sacred canon of the Avesta are 
older than others. The Gathds or Psalms of Zoroaster, inserted 
in the midst of the book of the Yasna, are the oldest portion. 
They are the sayings, metrical sermons or Psalms of the Prophet 
himself, and in point of time they undoubtedly represent the 
period of the fifth or sixth century before Christ. 1 Other parts 
of the Avesta, like certain young pieces in the Vendidad or for¬ 
mulaic repetitions in the Yasna which are easily recognized as 
more recent, may be as late as the Christian era. But the great 
body of the Avesta is pre-Christian in material and in composi¬ 
tion, if not in point of redaction. Metrical passages as a rule 
are antique. The time of the Pahlavi literature covers a period 
between the fourth and the ninth centuries of our era; this does 
not preclude the antiquity of some of the matter, much of which 
is based upon texts that antedate the first Christian years by sev¬ 
eral centuries. An example in point is the relation of the Bun- 

1 1 must here observe that I do not regard the views of the late lamented scholar, 
Darmesteter, as expressed in Le Zend-Avesta % Vol. Ill, Introduction, respecting the 
late origin of the Gathas, as tenable ; nor have they met with general approval or 
acceptance among Iranists. 
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dahishn to the Damdat Nask and of other portions of the litera¬ 
ture founded upon lost original Nasks. 

The views with respect to a future life are not complete in the 
Gathas themselves, owing to the limited extent of this psalter 
portion of the Avesta. The compass of these versified utter¬ 
ances, dogmas and preachings of the Reformer, is less in extent 
than the direct words of Christ, but their spirit pervades the other 
parts of the Avesta and extends to the Pahlavi writings, as our 
Lord’s teachings inspire all portions of the New Testament and 
are reflected in the patristic literature. 

In the detailed discussion of the present subject references 
will accordingly be generally given in the following order: (1) 
Gatha Avesta, (2) Younger Avesta, (3) Pahlavi and other 
sources. But in the first half of the paper the references are 
reduced to a minimum, as a fuller number may easily be col¬ 
lected by any attentive reader of Zoroastrian literature. In the 
treatment of the topic, two divisions may logically be made, the 
first dealing with the fate of the individual soul from death to 
judgment, the second dealing with the general judgment, escha¬ 
tology and the end of the world. 

As the fate of the soul from death to judgment is a favorite 
theme to dwell upon, dozens of references are found in the 
Avesta and Pahlavi books alluding to the journey of the spirit 
from earth to the world beyond this life. A perfect picture of 
the general belief can be obtained only by giving many quota¬ 
tions and citations from the texts, but there is not space here. 
We must content ourselves with the merest outline based upon 
an exhaustive collection of passages and must emphasize only 
the most important. Several explicit descriptions, full of vivid 
imaginings, have been preserved as to how the spirit of the right¬ 
eous or of the wicked, as the case may be, is believed to linger 
about the body, in joy or in pangs, for three days and three 
nights after death. At the dawn of the fourth day the soul 
awakens to consciousness of the new life amid a breath of balmy 
wind fragrant with scents and perfumes, or in the face of a foul, 
chill blast heavy with sickening stench. According to a graphic 
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image, the Conscience, or Religion personified, then appears 
before the dead, either in the form of a beautiful maiden or in 
the shape of a hideous hag, being the reflection of his own soul, 
and this image advances with him to the destined end. In some 
instances two dogs, guarding the soul from demons, accompany 
the figure of the maid. This latter seems to be a refracimento 
of an old Aryan belief. The soul now stands at the individual 
judgment in the presence of three angels, Mithra, Sraosha and 
Rashnu, the assessors before whom the life account is rendered, 
and the good and bad deeds are weighed in the balance. Accord¬ 
ing to the turn of these scales, which are counterpoised with per¬ 
fect justice, the final decision is made. 

Next comes the crossing of the Chinvat Bridge of judgment, 
which stretches over Hell between the divine Mount Alborz and 
the Peak of Judgment. This bridge plays an important role 
throughout all ages of Zoroastrianism. Across it the righteous 
and the wicked alike must pass ; the one to felicity, the other 
to damnation ; the former with the assistance of ministering 
angels, or guided by the conscience-maiden as some accounts 
describe ; the latter amid the howls of demons and tormenting 
fiends, or led by the horrid hag. The difficulties of the passage 
over this terrible bridge of death are often enough alluded to and 
dilated upon, from the Gathas down to the latest Persian reli¬ 
gious writings. The orthodox doctrine teaches that this bridge 
becomes broad or narrow according to the nature of the soul 
upon it; and in some late accounts* the bridge is described 
under the guise of a beam that turns various sides according to 
the doom of the spirit which crosses it, presenting now to the 
righteous a pathway “nine javelins” or a “league” in breadth, 
or again presenting to the wicked an edge like “ the thinness of 
the edge of a razor,” so that the lost soul falls off when half 
way across, into the depths of Hell. 

As the spirit-journey is further pursued, the mansions of the 
paradise of Good Thoughts, Good Words, Good Deeds, in the 
regions respectively of the stars, the moon, and the sun, are 
described. The description is only less brilliant in its coloring 

1 Cf. Dat. ! Den. 21, 2 -8 ; Mkh. 2, 123, Art. Vf. 5, 1. 
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than the entry into the place of “Eternal Light,” the blissful 
Garonmana or “house of song,” “the abode of Good Thought” 
the archangel), “the Best World,” the heaven “where Ormazd 
dwells in joy.” But offsetting this, is the painful descent through 
the grades of Evil Thought, Evil Words, Evil Deeds, to the 
hell of darkness that can be seized by the hand, a place so foul, 
so gloomy and so lonesome that although the suffering souls be 
as many and as close together “ as the hairs on the mane of a 
horse,” still each one thinks he is alone (AV. 54, 5-8 ; Bd. 18, 
47) ; this scene of frightful torment is “ the house of False¬ 
hood,” “the home of Worst Thought,” “the Worst Life.” With 
perfect logic, morever, the religion taught the existence of a 
third place suited to the special cases in which the good and the 
bad deeds exactly counterbalanced. This is the Hamistakati , 
“ the ever-stationary or equilibrium,” an intermediate place 
between earth and the star-region, somewhat resembling a pur¬ 
gatory in which the soul is destined to suffer no other torment 
than the changes of heat and cold of the seasons, and must 
there abide awaiting the general resurrection and final judgment 
day. 

All these ideas, so cursorily touched upon here, are clearly 
to be recognized in the Zoroastriata books and they each have 
their prototypes in the Gathas. But passing over these with 
this sketch so hasty that not even references can be presented, 
attention may be given with more detail to the second half of 
the subject, the ancient Persian doctrine of eschatology, a mil¬ 
lennium, a resurrection, the coming of a Saoshyant or Saviour, 
the punishment of the wicked in a flood of molten metal, and 
the establishment of a kingdom or sovereignty of good which 
is to be the regeneration of the world. 

Notice has already been taken of the oft-recurring expression 
of pious hope in the Gathas of Zoroaster for the coming of a 
new order of things at the great crisis or final change of the 
world.* This final change is to be the beginning of the wished- 

1 Cf. Ys. 30, 2 tnazi yaoHho, Y». 51, 6, apemi ahhiush urvaese Ys. 43, 5, damoish 
urvacsi afdme. 
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for kingdom or good sovereignty, 1 and of a regeneration of the 
world.* This is the frashokereti , as it is elsewhere called in the 
Avesta, 3 the frashakart , as it repeatedly appears in Pahlavi, in 
other words “the renovation, perfection, preparation for eter¬ 
nity, M accompanied by the purifying ordeal of molten metal. 4 

This Gatha doctrine of a renovation, frashhn ahum the 
renewed world, as found likewise in the Avestan frashokereti and 
Pahlavi frashakart is a distinctly millennial doctrine and is closely 
associated with the general belief in the appearance of a Saviour 
and the resurrection of the dead. The doctrine of the thousand 
years — a belief parallel in a measure with ideas found in the 
Book of Revelation — is unquestionably an old article in the 
Zoroastrian creed, although it first appears elaborated in the 
Pahlavi writings. 5 It is fully recognized as Magian as early as 
the fourth century before Christ, by Theopompus, 6 and his state¬ 
ments are in exact agreement with the traditional literature of 
the Parsis. According to this literature, a period of 12,000 years 
is the length of the world's duration, and in the last 3000 years of 
this aeon occur the millenniums of Aushetar and Aushetar-mah. 7 
These names are found in the Avesta (Yt. 13, 128) as Ukhshyat- 
ereta; Ukhshyat-nemah, sons miraculously born, at the end of 
time, of the seed of Zoroaster, the heralds and forerunners 
of the Saoshyant Saviour. 

The development of the Persian idea of a Saviour is an inter¬ 
esting one to trace. The term Av. saoshyafU , Phi. sdshans occurs 
throughout the entire literature, Gathas, Younger Avesta, Pah¬ 
lavi, but it seems to have different shadings of meaning accord¬ 
ing to the circumstances under which it is employed, and it 

1 Cf. Av. khshathra “ kingdom,” passim. 

a Cf. Ys. 30, 9, ferashbn kerendun ahum ; Ys. 46, 19; 50, II % frashdtema % and Yt. 
19, 11, 89 seq. 

3 See Ys. 62, 3; Yd. 18, 31; Yt. 13, 58. 

4 Cf. Ys. 51, 9; Vp. 20, 1 ; Yt. 17, 20; Bd. 30, 20, etal. 

5 See in Pahlavi, Bd. 30, 2 (in which connection it is to be recalled that the Bun- 
dahishn is based upon the original Damdat Nask), and consult Bd. 34, 1 seq.; Zsp. 1, 
10; Byt. x, 5; 2, 22; 3, 9; Dt. Den. 37, II, 33; 64, 4; 66, 10; 90, 7; Dk. 6, etc., 8, 14. 
10-14. 

6 Quoted by Plutarch, Is. and Os. 47. 

7 Pahlavi Bd. 30, 2, 3; 32, 8; 34, 2, etc.; Dk. 8, 14, 10-15; 9, 41, 4-8. 
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shows perhaps a growth. In form the word is a future active 
participle from the root su 41 to swell, increase, benefit, save”— 
a word connoting the highest degree of sanctity. The term sao- 
shyafU is employed to denote (1) priest, apostle, saint of the 
faith, 1 and is so used both in Gatha and in Younger Avestan, 
being found oftenest in the plural; second (2) it marks especially 
those holy men who have lived or who will be born, who are to 
appear in a goodly company at the millennium and lend their 
aid in renovating the world; third (3) it designates in particular 
the Saoshyant supreme, their leader, the last of the three mirac¬ 
ulously born posthumous sons of Zoroaster, the great apostle 
who will preside at the general resurrection. 

A question may arise as to whether the Saviour-idea in Maz- 
daism was a tenet that was taught by Zoroaster himself, or 
whether it may not possibly be due to some influence of the 
Messianic idea in Judaism. The answer is not at once to be 
given. The Apocryphal New Testament of the Bible, Infancy 
iii., I- 10, expressly states that the Magi who came to worship 
before the new-born Saviour, came in accordance with a prophecy 
uttered long before by Zoroaster. A similar assertion is made 
in a Syriac MS. commentary on Matt. 2:1, by Tshodad of 
Hadatha in the ninth century of our era. A metrical fragment 
of the Avesta (Frag. 4 , 1-4), an extract from Yasht 13 , 89 seq. t 
and the well-known passage in the Bundahishn believed to be 
founded on the Damdat Nask (Bd. 30 , 1 seq.) t all lend their 
weight in ascribing this particular teaching to Zoroaster himself 
The whole system of the faith appears to be built upon this 
tenet. To cite from the Gathas, it certainly seems in one pas¬ 
sage, Ys. 469 3, as if the use of saoshyafUam , in the special con¬ 
nection in which it is used by Zoroaster, did imply the exist¬ 
ence and recognition of the belief in the Saoshyant and his com¬ 
pany of apostles. 2 See also Ys. 9, 1-2. In Ys. 481 9 saoshyas 
may possibly be employed by Zoroaster with a feeling that he 
himself was the grand apostle of Ahura Mazda. The distinction 

'Cf. Ys. 48, 9; Yt. 11, 17, 22; Vp. 11, 13, 20 ; Vp. 5,1; Ys. 14,1; 70, 4, and 
consult Darmcsteter Le Zend-Avesta , i, p. 85. 

*And that too, in spite of such passages as Ys. 14, 1; Yt. 11, 17, 22. 
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between the use of the word in the singular and in the plural 
should in any case be marked. At all events, there can be no 
doubt on one point, the Saoshyant doctrine in Zoroastrianism 
is pre-Christian as is shown by its occurrence in metrical com¬ 
positions. 1 

The great Saoshyant (Saviour) who is to appear at the end 
of time is the son of the maid Eredat-fedhri Vispa-taurvairi 
14 the all-conquering.” 2 It is believed that he will be conceived 
in a supernatural manner by a virgin bathing in the waters of 
Lake Kansavaya. 3 In an Avestan prose passage (Yt. 13, 129) 
his name is called the Victorious ( verethrajari ), Righteousness 
Incarnate (< astvat-ereta ), and the Benefactor or Saviour (saoshyaM). 
The Avestan text itself etymologizes the titles and shows the 
connection with the resurrection (Yt. 13,128-129 in prose): 

“We worship the guardian spirit ( fravashi ) of the righteous Astvat- 
ereta who shall be the Victorious Saoshyant (Benefactor, Saviour) by name, 
Astvat-ereta (Incarnate Righteousness) by name. He shall be called ‘ Bene¬ 
factor, Saviour* ( sao-sh-yaflt ) because he will ‘benefit, save* ( s&v-a-yal) all 
the incarnate world. He shall be called ‘Incarnate Righteousness* ( astvat- 
ereta ) because being ‘ incarnate,’ endowed with vital power, he will acquire 
incarnate incorruptibility for withstanding the Fiend (Druj) with her two- 
footed brood, and for withstanding the malice done by the righteous.** 

In the old metrical stanzas of the Zamyat Yasht (Yt. 19, 89 
seq.) the idea is even more elaborately developed in verse. A 
rendering of the passage is here attempted so as to convey a 
more exact impression than a mere description can do. 

“We worship the mighty Kingly Glory which shall attend upon 
89. “The Victorious One of the Saoshyants, 

And attend his other comrades, 

When He makes the world perfected 
Ever ageless and undying, 

Undecaying, ne’er corrupting, 

Ever living, e’er increasing, ruling at will, 

When the dead again shall rise up, 

When the quick become immortal, 

And, as wished, the world made perfect. 

l Cf Yt. 19, 92 ; Fra*. 4, 1-4; Ys. 9, 1-2. 

2 Yt. 13, 142, 19, 92; Cf. Dk. 7, et al. 

3 Yt. 13, 62; 19, 66, 92 ; Vd. 19, 5, et al. 
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90. “ Then all beings become undying, 

Happy creatures, they the Righteous; 

And away the Druj (Fiend) vanish 
Thither whence she came destroying 
The righteous man, both seed and life. 

She the Deadly Fiend shall perish 

And the Deadly Lord (Ahriman) shall vanish. 

92. “ When arise shall Astvat-ereta 
From the waters of Kansavya, 

Ally of Ahura Mazda, 

Offspring of Vispa-taurvairi, 

Scion sprung from seed victorious. . . . 

94. “He shall look with eye of Wisdom, 

Beaming look upon all creatures, 

Those of evil brood excepted. 

He on all the world incarnate 
Beaming looks with eye of Plenty, 

And his glance shall make immortal 
Each incarnate living creature. 

95. “Then, behold, advance the comrades 

Of Victorious Astvat-ereta, 

Thinking good and but good speaking, 

Doing good, of good Religion, 

Nor, indeed, have tongues like theirs 
Ever uttered word of falsehood. 

“From them flees the Demon Aeshma, 

Bloody-speared and of foul Glory. 

Righteousness smites evil Falsehood, 1 
Fiend of sinful race and darkness; 

96. Evil Thought verily smiteth, 

But Good Thought in turn shall smite this; 

Though the Word False-Spoken smiteth, 

Yet the Word of Truth shall smite it. 

Saving-Health and Life Immortal 
Hunger and Thirst shall smite completely; 

1 Battle of the Archangels and Arch-Fiends. See also Bundahishn 30, 29 below. 
Observe the personifications throughout, as elsewhere in sacred literature. 
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Saving-Health and Life Immortal 
Smite down sinful Thirst and Hunger. 

Forth shall flee that evil-worker, 

Anra Mainyu, reft of power.” 

To these unequivocal resurrection passages in the Avesta, 
there is to be added a remarkable fragment, Fr. 4, 1-3 (Wester- 
gard) which has been preserved from the missing Varshtmansar 
Nask (cf Denkart, 9, 46, 1). The piece is in praise of the Airyama 
Ishya Prayer (Ys., 54 , i), is rhythmical, and is undoubtedly old. 
The words of the Airyama Prayer shall be intoned by the Sao- 
shyant and his glorious attendants, at the great day of judgment, 
as a sort of last trump whose notes shall raise the dead again to 
life; shall banish the devil, Ahriman, from the earth, and shall 
restore the world. This is in harmony with the preceding extract 
and recalls the words of Theopompus, found in Plutarch and his 
phrase quoted by Diogenes Laertes regarding the continuance 
of the new order of things. 1 The verses run thus in the words of 
Ormazd to Zoroaster (Fr. 4 , 1-3): 

1 The Airyama Ishya Prayer, I tell thee, 

Upright, holy Zoroaster, 

Is the greatest of all prayers. 

Verily among all prayers 
It is this one that I gifted 
With revivifying power. 

2 This prayer shall the Saoshyants, Saviours, 

Chant; and by the chanting of it 

I shall rule over my creatures, 

I who am Ahura Mazda ; 

Nor shall Ahriman have power, 

Anra Mainyu o’er my creatures, 

He (the fiend) of foul religion. 

3 In the earth shall Ahriman hide, 

In the earth, the demons hide. 

Up the dead again shall rise, 

And within their lifeless bodies 
Incorporate life shall be restored. 


x Diog. Laert. Proem ., 6, xal rd 6rra rats a&rQv brucXfyrcffi hiafUvttv. 
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This plainly speaks of a bodily resurrection even though the 
bodies be such as Theopompus (Plutarch) says “cast no shadow.” 

It might be asserted that in the Gathas themselves there is 
no direct allusion to Zoroaster’s personally having taught a belief 
in the resurrection of the body. That he did teach the doctrine, 
however, there is little doubt, as may be affirmed also on the 
Greek authority of Theopompus in the fourth century B.C. The 
metrical fragment just translated from the Avesta attributes the 
tenet to him; 1 and all the passages in the Pahlavi books which 
are based on Avestan authority, bear substantial testimony to 
the same.* Everywhere in the Gathas the principal theme is the 
end of the world, the life hereafter, the great crisis and catas¬ 
trophe, and the ordeal of the molten metal, when the power of 
evil shall finally be destroyed. 3 These awful events are the ones 
which are regularly associated with the resurrection in the later 
literature; they are doubtless so in the Gathas. The occurrence 
of the mighty catastrophe mazlydonhd in the Gathas is explained 
in the Pahlavi gloss to the passage as taking place “at the resur¬ 
rection ” ( tanu-i pasin). This expression tanu-ipasiti , “the future 
body,” and also rist-akkezh , “ raising of the dead,” is common 
enough in Pahlavi comments on ancient Avestan passages and in 
other works. 4 

Fortunately there survives in the Bundahishn, drawn doubt¬ 
less from the Damdat Nask of the original Avesta, 5 a most inter¬ 
esting description of the last days of the world, the millennium, 
the coming of the Saoshyant, the resurrection and general judg¬ 
ment, and the annihilation of evil and the reign of good. No 
more complete account could be given, embracing the whole 
Zoroastrian view on the subject, than is found in this chapter 

1 Ys. 30,7, kehrpbn seems to contain a covert allusion by Zoroaster to the resur¬ 
rection. 

2 Cf. Bd. 30, 4, SIS. 17,11—14. So also in the original Varshtmansar and Damdat 
Nasks of the Avesta, as stated in Dk. 9, 33.1 and in the Persian Rivayats a, 5, trans¬ 
lated by West. S. B, E, xxxvii, 14, 421. 

3 Ys. 30, 8, cf. Ys. 36, 2; 35, 5; see Ys. 51, 9; 3a, 7 ; 30, 9“I0; Yt. 17, 20; Vp. 
ao, 1. 

4 Cf. Mkh. a, 95 > 193 ; *7» 36, 53 » et ai - 

sCf. West Pahlavi Texts in S. B. E. xxxvii, p. 14 n, 421 n. 
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(Bd. 30, 1-33). It is in harmony likewise with the Pahlavi Bah- 
man Yasht (Byt. 3, 43-63) and with the seventh book of the Den- 
kart. 1 The Bundahishn chapter is here given in outline, renderings 
from West's translation being sometimes adopted verbatim. 2 

At the close of the last millennium of the world, men will live 
simply upon vegetable food, milk, and water, and ten years 
before the Soshans (Saviour) comes, they will desist altogether 
from eating. At his appearance the dead will arise, each from 
the spot where life departed. 3 “ First the bones of Gayomart 
(man primeval) are roused up, then those of Mashya and Mashyoi 
(the Iranian Adam and Eve), then the rest of mankind," 4 They 
all assume their own bodies and forms and each will recognize 
his family, his relatives, and his friends. The preparation of the 
dead by Soshans and his company of attendants, fifteen men and 
fifteen damsels, will take fifty-seven years to accomplish. 5 The 
resurrection finished, a great assembly of the risen dead now 
takes place. “ In that assembly every one sees his own good 
deeds and his own evil deeds; and then, in that assembly, a 
wicked man becomes as conspicuous as a white sheep among those 
which are black." 6 Then follows the separation of the unrighteous 
from the just; the wicked are cast back into hell for three days 
of awful torment, while the righteous taste of the joys of heaven. 7 

A star now falls from heaven; the metal in the mountains 
and hills melts with fervent heat, and flows upon the earth like 
a river. “Then all men will pass into that melted metal and 
will become pure. When one is righteous, it seems to him just 
as though he walks continually in warm milk; but when wicked, 
then it seems to him in such manner as though in the world, he 
walks continually in melted metal." 8 Cleansed and purified by 
this fiery ordeal, all meet once more together and receive the 
reward of heaven. An ambrosial draft of the white hom juice, 
prepared by Soshans, makes 11 all men immortal for ever and 

*Cf. West in S. B. E . v. 120-130, 230-235, and in Geiger and Kuhn's Grundriss , 
ii, 96, 97. 

9 Cf. West, Pahlavi Texts (Bundahishn) in S. B. E. v, 120-130. 

3 See SIS. 17, 13, Bd. 30, 7. 6 Bd. 30, 10, transl. West 

4 Bd. 30, 7. 7 Bd. 30,12-13. 

5 Bd. 30, 7, 17; Dk. 7th book (West). 8 Bd. 30, 20. 
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everlasting;” those who died as adults are restored at the age 
of 40 years, those who were taken when children, will be 
restored as if 15 years old; husband and wife together attain 
heaven, but there shall be no more begetting of children. 1 

The powers of evil, however, shall gather once more their 
forces for a final conflict with the kingdom of good. A mighty 
battle of the spirits ensues. 9 Each archangel seizes upon the 
arch-fiend that is his special adversary. The battle described in 
the metrical Avestan fragment translated above should be com¬ 
pared. Evil is finally routed. The devil Ahriman and the 
dragon Az discomfited flee away to darkness and gloom. The 
serpent is burned in the molten metal, hell is purified, Ormazd 
“brings the land of hell back for the enlargement of the world; 
the renovation arises in the world by his will, and the world is 
immortal for ever and everlasting/* 3 The heavenly work com¬ 
pleted, “all men become of one voice and administer praise to 
Auharmazd and the archangels” 4 —to him, “the merciful Lord, 
who makes the final retribution, and who will at the end deliver 
the wicked from hell and restore the whole creation in purity/* 5 
The lines of Marlowe’s Faustus involuntarily rise to one’s lips : 

0 When all the world dissolves, 

And every creature shall be purified 

All places shall be hell that are not heaven/’ 

Such is the ancient Persian doctrine of a future life, so far as 
this brief sketch can depict a notion of it. As we review it we 
must indeed look with eye of admiration at the flashes of truth 
that shed rays of light into the souls of those faithful worship¬ 
ers of old. And knowing, as we do, “that our Redeemer 
liveth, and that he shall stand at the latter day upon this earth,” 
we ought with all reverence feel that God in his divine goodness 
has left no time and no race without the kindness of his illumin¬ 
ing grace in some way or other; and perhaps properly we may 
count Zoroaster, the sage of Bactria and religious teacher of 
ancient Iran, as one among those “prophets which have been 
since the world began.” 

1 Bd. 30, 25-27 3 Bd. 30, 32. SDcnkart, a, 81.6, Casartelli. 

* Bd. 30, 29. 4 Bd. 30,23. 
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The translation of the New Testament into English, so often attempted 
and so successfully accomplished, seems nevertheless never to be so done 
that there is not room for still another effort. Especially does the ambition 
to put the New Testament books into modem English, in which no obsolete 
or obsolescent phrase shall obscure its thought and no archaism put it at a 
distance from the reader, appeal to the mind of certain scholars. At present 
two efforts in this direction are in progress. A company of some twenty-five 
English and American scholars are working together to produce a peoples 
version , which a working man may read and none can fail to understand. 
At the same time Dr. Richard Francis Weymouth, Fellow of University Col¬ 
lege, London, and editor of the Resultant Greek Testament , is working at 
substantially the same task, yet with perhaps a slightly different aim. In an 
interesting provisional preface which he has sent out he explains the prin¬ 
ciples on which he is working. He proposes to take a middle course between 
that followed by the Revised Version and that of a strictly popular transla¬ 
tion into everyday English. He does not aim to displace the versions 
already in general use with one which should merely improve upon them 
along the same line, but rather to give an independent modern translation 
which will be a commentary on them. Yet on the other hand he does not 
undertake to render the New Testament into colloquial English, but will 
endeavor to employ the dignified language of literature, as befits the sacred 
character of the books. Dr. Weymouth is an able Greek scholar, and what 
is specially important for his present task, has given special attention to the 
relation between Greek and English idioms. His essay on the Rendering 
into English of the Greek Aorist and Perfect is an admirable piece of schol¬ 
arly work. He states that he has been at work seven years on his present 
task, and that about one-half of it is completed. 

The death of Dr. Isaac H. Hall, of New York, which occurred July 3, 
takes from the list of living American biblical scholars one of the number— 
all too small — who have devoted themselves to painstaking original investi¬ 
gation. Dr. Hall was born in 1837. His father was for a time professor in 
the Auburn Theological Seminary, and though the son prepared at first for 
the profession of law, and practiced for ten years (1865-75), he retained his 
inherited interest in biblical studies, and even while practicing law found 
time to devote himself to the decipherment of the Cypriote inscriptions to 
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which the investigations of George Smith had directed attention. His resi¬ 
dence in the East as professor in the Beirut Protestant College from 1875-77 
gave further emphasis to his interest in oriental and biblical studies, and to 
these he devoted the last twenty years of his life. For the last ten or twelve 
years he has been connected with the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York. His work in the decipherment of the Cypriote inscriptions, his dis¬ 
covery at Beirdt of a manuscript containing a pre-Harklensian Syriac version 
of the New Testament, and of the Antilegomena Epistles in the Williams 
MS., his work in the bibliography of the printed New Testament, and his 
numerous valuable articles in American journals, particularly the Journal of 
Biblical Literature , Transactions of the American Oriental Society and of the 
American Philological Association , not to mention numerous more popular 
articles in the Independent and the Sunday School Times , assure to his name 
a permanent and a high place in the list of those who by painstaking investi¬ 
gation of original sources have enlarged our knowledge of oriental history 
and of the history of the New Testament. 
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The Monsalvat School.—A school of comparative religion, called the Mo.i- 
salvat School was announced to be held at Greenacre, Eliot, Maine, during 
July. It was under the direction of Dr. Lewis G. Janes, of Brown Uni¬ 
versity, and the subjects offered and the faculty were as follows : Dr. Lewis 
G. Janes, Brown University, Lecturer on the History and Philosophy of 
Religion; the Sw&mi Sarand&nanda, of India, Lecturer on the Vedanta 
Philosophy and Religions of India; Mr. Jehanghier D. Cola, of Bombay, Lec¬ 
turer on Zoroastrianism and the Religion of the Parsis ; Rev. F. Huberty 
James, of England, Lecturer on Confucianism, Taoism, and the Religions of 
China. Special lectures were to be delivered by Miss Sadie American, of 
Chicago, Ill., on “ Why Jewish Women Should Study Comparative Religion 
by Dr. Lysander Dickerman, of New York City, on “The Religions of Ancient 
Egypt ;” by Mr. K. Nakamura, of Japan, on “Buddhism;” by Judge Wil¬ 
liam C. Robinson, Dean of the Catholic University of America, on “ The 
Essential Unity of All Religions; ” by Miss W. L. Armstrong, of India, on 
“The Hope for India.” The idea and scope of the work undertaken may be 
understood by the following extract from the prospectus: 

“ It is believed that such a course of study will be found elevating to the 
mind, broadening to the social sympathies, and quickening to the spiritual 
nature. The sustained interest in these studies since the Parliament of 
Religions in Chicago in 1893 indicates that the time is ripe for such an effort. 
It is hoped that the course of study will also find favor with teachers of 
religion and ethics of all denominations; and particularly with those who as 
missionaries or teachers are likely to come in contact with non-Christian 
cults, and to whom an understanding of their philosophical bases and the 
nobler phases of their thought should be regarded as an indispensable prep¬ 
aration for their work. It may be well to add the assurance that no propa¬ 
ganda of any special system will be attempted. The purpose of the instruc¬ 
tion is entirely unsectarian.” 

The Paris Parliament of Religions in 1900. — Professor John Henry Bar- 
rows has an interesting article in the Congregationalist of June 18, describ¬ 
ing the history and present condition of the project for a parliament of 
religions in Paris in connection with the exhibition of 1900. He says that 
the Chicago parliament of religions aroused great interest in France ; articles 
were published in newspapers and in leading reviews, and the question 
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began to be raised whether the coming exposition did not offer the opportunity 
for a similar congress. The difficulties were chiefly two: first, the attitude of 
the Roman Catholic Church in Europe; and, second, the question whether 
there was enough vital religion in France to save the parliament from ridicule 
and to make it a powerful instrument for the propagation of true religion. 

In regard to the first problem, it was found that the number of the Cath¬ 
olic leaders who were interested in such an enterprise was not small or 
insignificant. An article appeared in the Revue de Paris written by the Abb6 
Victor Charbonnel, in which the parliament was urged from a very high point 
of view, and the assurance of Cardinal Gibbons was announced that the Pope 
was in sympathy with it. That article aroused a good deal of interest, and 
adverse comment was made from some important members of the Roman 
Catholic clergy. The Archbishop of Paris pronounced against the plan and 
a letter was published from Pope Leo, which appeared to show that he was 
not in favor of Roman Catholic participation in the European parliament. 
In the summer of 1895, Professor Barrows spent a few days in Paris, com¬ 
mending the plan and calling attention to the necessity that the Roman Cath¬ 
olic Church in France codperate if the parliament was to be a success. In the 
spring of 1896 he visited Paris again by invitation, and gave an address 
before a distinguished company upon the subject of religion and human 
fraternity. This address was listened to by some of the most distinguished 
scholars and religionists of Paris of every shade of belief and opinion. A 
distinguished Roman Catholic layman presided, and Roman Catholic priests 
and abbls were seen among the audience. Professor Barrows endeavored to 
show that religion was coming to be a unifying force, and that such a parlia¬ 
ment might be made a splendid propaganda for true Christianity. He 
declared that the American parliament never once dreamed that all religions 
were equally good. He urged the union of Christian people in France and 
Europe in the preparation for a parliament at Paris. On other occasions 
and opportunities during his stay at this time Professor Barrows was enabled 
to make the idea and purpose of the contemplated gathering clear to many 
who hitherto had been either uncertain or opposed to it. Roman Catholics 
and Protestants of high position and influence assured him of their sympathy 
and codperation. 

The deep interest taken by Paris journals in his visit and in the work of 
the parliament gives reason to believe that there is a beginning of a real 
movement in this direction. Professor Barrows feels that such a parliament 
must concern itself chiefly with the applications of religion to the moral and 
intellectual life of mankind; that it must be carried on independent of the 
French government; and that the Roman Catholic clergy who are in favor of 
it must for the present remain in the background. He feels, however, that 
the amount and character of the sympathy that it has received from France 
is an extraordinarily remarkable fact, and even if the parliament should not be 
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held, he declares that the present hopeful temper of the best religious minds 
in Paris is itself a chief marvel of these closing days of the century. 

Comparative Religion in the Universities, 1896-7. —The May number of 
The Biblical World contained a conspectus of the courses offered in the 
universities for the years 1895-6. The early publication of the manual of 
courses offered in American Universities next year, 1896-7, entitled Graduate 
Courses , renders possible the publication at this time of the courses offered for 
the coming year. A comparison of these courses with those of the preceding 
year is not particularly encouraging. Two or three things may be remarked 
about it. 1) Comparative religion is not extending with any great rapidity 
in our universities. There are really only five institutions where serious work 
is done in this subject by men devoting their attention to it. These are The 
University of Chicago, Cornell University, Harvard University, The University 
of the City of New York, and Yale University; and of these only two seem to 
offer anything more than general courses, limited to lectures for half a year. 
2) In institutions where there is no chair for this discipline, comparatively little 
is being done in the special departments of study where naturally the subject 
of the history of the particular religion or religions would be offered. Very- 
few courses, for example, are offered in the history of the religions of Greece 
and Rome, which certainly to the classical departments in our universities 
ought to be a matter of interest. Now and then a course in Germanic 
Mythology is given, and Harvard seems to be the only institution where the 
Semitic religions are treated in connection with the Department of Semitic 
Languages. 3) To the list of institutions given last May in The Biblical 
World there are two added, Columbia University and Wellesley College: 
in the former, Professor A. V. W. Jackson, the eminent Avestan scholar, 
offers a course on Zoroaster and Buddha, while the subject of the philosophy 
of religion is added to the curriculum of Wellesley. 

It is perfectly evident that the friends of this new discipline must come 
closer together, and must urge more frequently and publicly the importance 
of this study, if anything is to be accomplished for its extension in our Amer¬ 
ican universities. Is the time come for the establishment of a journal devoted 
exclusively to this subject, in which those who believe in the future of Com¬ 
parative Religion may have an opportunity to show their faith by their 
works ? 

Brown University — 

Professor Everett, Philosophy of Religion; Professor Williams, German 

Mythology. 

The University of Chicago — 

Professor Goodspeed, The Religions of the Semites, Primitive Buddhism, 

Comparative Theology (Seminar); Professor Barrows, Relations cf 
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Christianity to the Other Religions; Dr. Buckley, Outline History of 
Religion, Science of Religion, Philosophy of Religion; Mr. Coffin, 
Modern Sects of Hinduism. 

Columbia University — 

Professor Jackson, Zoroaster and Buddha. 

Cornell University — 

Professor Seth, Relations of Morality and Religion; Professor Tyler, 
History of Religions, Philosophy of Religion, History and Philosophy of 
Religion (Seminar). 

Harvard University — 

Professor Everett, Psychological Basis of Religious Faith, Comparative 
Religion; Professor Toy, History of Hebrew Religion Compared with 
Other Semitic Religions, History of Spanish Califate, The Talmud; Pro¬ 
fessor Allen, Religion and Worship of the Greeks; Mr. Parker, Roman 
Stoicism ; Dr. Gulik, Greek Mythology. 

Michigan University — 

Professor Lloyd, Philosophy of Religion. 

University of Minnesota — 

Professor Breda, Norse Mythology. 

University of the City of New York — 

Professor MacCracken, Philosophy of Theism; Professor Ellinwood, 
Comparative Religion (two courses), Philosophy of Religion. 

Princeton College — 

Professor Patton, Theism; Professor Shields, Harmony of Science and 
Religion. 

Wellesley College— 

Professor Morgan, Philosophy of Religion. 

.Western Reserve University — 

Dr. Hulme, German Mythology; Professor Curtis, Greek Philosophy 
and its Relation to the Rise of Christianity, Introduction to the History 
and Philosophy of Religion. 

Yale University — 

Dr. Fairbanks, Greek Worship and Belief, Inscriptions Relating to 
Greek Religion; Professor Ladd, Modem Pantheism and Pessimism. 
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The Passage of the Red Sea. — Major General Tulloch, of th< British 
Army, has read before the Victoria Institute a paper which apj ears in a 
recent number of the Transactions of the Institute, giving his obs jrvations 
upon the place and manner of the Exodus from personal examinatic ns of the 
topography of the region. It was his good fortune to witness on Ls ke Men- 
zaleh the driving back of the water by a strong east wind similar to the phe¬ 
nomenon mentioned in Exodus, and he holds that while the Exod is could 
not have taken place at this lake, a similar phenomenon could h ive been 
accomplished at the northern end of what is the present Great Bitter Lake. 
He recognizes only two possible roads out of Egypt, the northern load run¬ 
ning to the south of Lake Menzaleh, which was the great road leading into 
Asia, and a possibly more southerly route between lakes Timsah and Balah, 
where there is a high ridge or plateau. He thinks that there is no question 
that in an earlier period the arm of the Red Sea known as the Gulf of Suez 
ran up as far as the Bitter lakes, if not also to Lake Timsah, and that as the 
Israelites passed down the Wady Tumilat they started either to take the 
northern road, or the road just north of Timsah, but turning southward they 
at once had the Gulf of Suez on their left and were in danger both of being 
caught between the sea and the mountains and of being without water. He 
holds that their march was halted just opposite the northern end of the 
Great Bitter Lake and that here the east wind accomplished the result 
which the account describes. He rejects the view that the passage could 
have been made at Shalouf or at the narrows between the two Bitter lakes. 
He concludes by saying that 11 from an ordinary military examination of the 
actual district, and then considering what its state was in ancient times, it 
will be seen that the simple Bible narrative is evidently a very graphic and 
correct account of what really took place.” Professor Hull, the chairman, 
felt that the writer had not emphasized the miraculous character of the 
event. He would hold that the Red Sea came up as far as Timsah, and 
that the Israelites crossed where the water was of considerable depth, and 
that it was through a miraculous interposition that the Israelites were 
obliged to “have a passage hewn for them through the water;” it required 
something more than an accidental east wind to clear a passage. General 
Tulloch claimed that he intended not to minimize the miraculous element, but 
only to explain the statements of the narrative in Exodus. An excellent map 
illustrating the scene is furnished with the article. 
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Introduction to the Synoptic Gospels. By Paton J. Gloag, D.D. Edinburgh 
T. & T. Clark, 1895. Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. xviii + 
298. Price $3. 

By the publication of this work Dr. Gloag completes the series of volumes 
in New Testament Introduction which he began in 1870, and thus places in 
the hands of English speaking students of the New Testament one more 
11 Introduction.” Readers of the former volumes will be prepared to find 
evidences of wide reading, caution in judgment and fairness in statement 
and they will not be disappointed. 

The present volume is divided into four parts, a general introduction to 
the synoptic gospels, and a separate introduction to each of them. The 
general introduction deals chiefly with the relation of the three gospels to 
one another and their sources. Its statement of the elements of the problem 
is succinct and clear, and its sketch of the solutions which have been pro¬ 
posed is informing. The author is very cautious in the presentation of his 
own view. He regards the statements of Papias concerning Matthew and 
Mark as referring to our present gospels, and hence maintains the apostolic 
authorship of our present first gospel (pp. 71-96). He regards the oral gos¬ 
pel as an important source of our written gospels, but as insufficient to 
account for all the facts. He is inclined to believe that both Matthew and 
Luke saw and used the gospel of Mark (p. 50), but yet regards the question 
as one that permits no positive answer (p. 228). He is positive that neither 
did Matthew use Luke nor Luke Matthew (p. 50). He assigns an early date 
to all the synoptic gospels. He inclines to the suggestion of Birks that 
Mark’s gospel was written at Caesarea about the year 48. Matthew he 
believes to have been written between 55 and 60. Luke, he maintains, wrote 
at Caesarea, toward the end of Paul’s imprisonment there, *. e. y about the 
year 60. 

These opinions are in part those to which sober scholarship in general is 
tending, in part they are quite different from the general trend of scholarly 
opinion. In his belief that Mark’s gospel is the chief source of Matthew and 
Luke, but that the latter two are entirely (or almost entirely) independent of 
each other, Gloag will find many to agree with him. In his dating of the 
gospels, however, he stands almost alone, and is, we are compelled to believe, 
without good evidence for his opinion. To speak in round numbers, he has 
probably put Matthew a decade, and Mark and Luke two decades, too early. 
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The objections to the earlier dates are hardly adequately answered, nor the 
evidence for the later dates allowed due weight. We cannot suppress the 
conviction that, especially in the study of the first gospel, Dr. Gloag has not 
gone deep enough even for the purposes of an introduction. Insight into the 
thought and purpose of the book such,/. g„ as Kiibel shows in his Handbuck 
sum Evangelium Matthaus , a thorough study of Matthew’s quotations from 
the Old Testament, a diligent and detailed comparison of the text of Matthew 
with that of the other synoptists—we do not venture to say that Gloag does 
not possess such insight, or has not made such study, but we are compelled 
to confess that his book does not seem to us to afford evidence of it. Indeed 
it must be said of the volume in general that it gives little evidence of 
original investigation contributing new data for the solution of the problem. 
It is apparently not so much an attempt to solve the problem at first hand as 
to decide among various solutions already proposed. Such works have their 
own distinct place and definite value. There was need for such a work in 
English on the synoptic gospels. If the present book has little in it for 
specialists who are themselves working at the synoptic problem first hand, it 
has a great deal that is very useful for the much larger class of bible 
students, including ministers, Sunday school teachers, and intelligent 
Christians generally, who wish to gain a general knowledge of the whole prob¬ 
lem, and to view it through the eyes of a well-read, cautious, and fair-minded 
scholar. Such readers will need no other warning than that Dr. Gloag is prob¬ 
ably sometimes more cautious than judicial, and that his opinions on some 
matters, notably on the date of the gospels, will accordingly require revision. 

A few minor errors have escaped correction. Akhman is printed for Akh- 
mlm on p. 13 in the text and in a footnote. The statement on p. 15 that two 
manuscripts of the Arabic version of Tatian’s Diatessaron were discovered by 
Ciasca, the one in the Vatican library, the other in the Borgian Museum, is 
not exactly accurate regarding either of them. The existence of the Vatican 
manuscript had been known to scholars for a long time; Ciasca was moved to 
call fresh attention to it by the publication in 1881 of Zahn’s attempt to 
restore the Diatessaron from Ephraem’s Commentary. The Borgian manu¬ 
script was sent from Egypt to the Museum in 1886, as a present from its 
owner, Halim Dos Gali, the gift being made at the suggestion of Antonios 
Morcos, Visitor Apostolic of the Catholic Copts, to whom Ciasca had showed 
the Vatican copy when Morcos was in Rome earlier in the same year. 

E. D. B. 
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BERNHARD WEISS. 


By James Hardy Ropes, 

Instructor in the Divinity School of Harvard University. 


Professor (Karl Philipp) Bernhard Weiss, whose text¬ 
books have made him well known wherever New Testament study 
is earnestly prosecuted with modern methods, came, like most 
German theologians and pastors, out of a pastor’s family. His 
father was Dr. George Bernhard Weiss, a pastor and churchman 
of long service and high esteem at Konigsberg in East Prussia. 
There the son was born June 20, 1827, and at the University 
of Konigsberg, as well as at Halle and Berlin, he studied theol¬ 
ogy from 1844 to 1848, being especially influenced by I. A. Dor- 
ner, who was professor of systematic theology at Konigsberg in 
those years. Weiss became privat-docent at Konigsberg in 
1852, and was advanced after five years to be assistant-professor 
(professor-extraordinarius ). In 1863 he accepted a call to be 
professor of the New Testament at Kiel. In the eleven years 
at Konigsberg he laid the foundation for the work of his life. 
His interesting introductory lecture at the very opening of his 
academic career in 1852 was on the Relation of Exegesis to 
Biblical Theology,’ and sets forth the lines on which he has since 

‘It is to be found in the Deutsches Zeitschrift fur Christliehe Wissenschaft und 
Christliches Leben , 1852, pp. 303 ff. 
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worked. It was a time when the task of biblical theology was not 
so clearly defined as, thanks in good measure to Weiss himself, 
it has now become, but the young instructor lays down distinctly 
and correctly the principles of the discipline. Each New Testa¬ 
ment author must be interpreted by his own writings, and the 
different types of teaching must be set forth in distinction from 
one another, but the science must not fail to show their relation 
and development (“ biblische Dogmengeschichte ”), nor to expound 
their underlying unity (“ biblische Dogmatik”); the basis of the 
study must be the most exact and painstaking exegesis. 

The first-fruits of this conception of the student’s duty 
appeared in 1855 in his book on the Petrine Doctrine (“ Der 
pctrinische Lehrbegriff ”), which was followed in 1859 by a com¬ 
mentary on Philippians, and in 1862 by a monograph on the 
Johannean Doctrine (“Dcr johanncische Lehrbegriff "}. In these 
same years Weiss had also published in the Thcologischc Studicn 
und Kritiken several noteworthy articles, including (1861) one 
on the Origin of the Synoptic Gospels, in which he outlined the 
solution of the synoptic problem which he later treated 
more in detail in his large commentaries on Mark (1861) and 
Matthew (1876). Even though students may depart consider¬ 
ably from his conclusions, Weiss’s investigation of the synoptic 
problem will cause him to be permanently remembered with 
respect and gratitude. The strong points of his work have been 
his thorough preparation for the task in the mastery of every 
observation that had been made on the subject, his determina¬ 
tion to spare himself no pains in the study of the innumerable 
detailed questions, and, in the main, his sobriety of judgment. 
The theory which he has worked out is that the canonical Gos¬ 
pels of Matthew and Luke consist largely of a combination of the 
canonical Gospel of Mark with the “ Logia ” of the apostle 
Matthew, and that our Gospel of Mark consists of recollections 
of Peter’s teachings combined with occasional pieces drawn from 
the “Logia.” Another article in Studicn und Kritiken, at about 
this time, was a criticism of Credner’s posthumous History of the 
New Testament Canon , in which Weiss laid down the main fea¬ 
tures of the views on that subject which he published many 
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years later in developed form in his Introduction to the New 
Testament. 

Weiss stayed at Kiel until 1877, when he was called to Ber¬ 
lin. At Kiel he wrote the commentaries on Mark and Matthew 
above referred to. In them he undertook to give special atten¬ 
tion to three points, textual criticism, a continuous interpretation 
as opposed to mere scholia, and the study of the synoptic paral¬ 
lels. They are somewhat distinguished in these respects from 
Meyer’s Commentaries, even in the recent editions of the latter 
which Weiss himself has edited. At this time, too, he published 
his Text-book of the Biblical Theology of the New Testament , which has 
maintained itself as the best book on the subject and has passed 
through many editions in German and English. Its merits 
are those of all Weiss’s work, careful thoroughness, great impar¬ 
tiality, conservative judgment. Its defects will be differently 
assessed by different persons. Some would complain that the 
decision of questions of authorship and date which underlies the 
discussions is often too conservative, others would think that he 
represents Jesus and even Paul too much as regardful of the Jew¬ 
ish law, still others would find that the “ genetic ” relation of the 
types of thought to one another is not sufficiently grasped, and 
that the treatment, lost in details, is mechanical and fails to 
draw a vivid picture of the thought which it discusses ; probably 
few find the book easy reading. Nevertheless it will hold its 
place as a very honorable and characteristic monument of the 
patient, honest study of the New Testament which has charac¬ 
terized this century. 

In Kiel Weiss continued to write many articles and reviews 
on New Testament subjects for the Studicn und Kritiken and the 
Jahrbiicherfur deuische Theologie. At Berlin he was entrusted with 
the arduous work of providing for the successive new editions of 
Meyer’s Commentary, many volumes of which he himself thor¬ 
oughly revised. In 1882 appeared his Life of Jesus, perhaps better 
in details than as a whole, but strong in its consistent use of the 
sources, sound scholarship, and deep religious earnestness. In 
1886 one of the very best of Weiss’s books, his hitroduction to 
the New Testament nobly completed the series of his systematic 
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writings. In this the sketch of the history of the canon was an 
important step in advance ; the thorough discussions of the sev¬ 
eral books are full of learning and set forth in outline the various 
views and the ground of Weiss’s conclusions forcibly and instruc¬ 
tively. He held to the genuineness of all the New Testament 
epistles except 2 Peter, and maintained that the apostle John 
wrote the fourth Gospel, the three Epistles, and the Revelation, 
and that Luke wrote the third Gospel and Acts. 

Weiss’s life has thus been that of a hardworking scholar, its 
periods marked by professorships, its achievements by books. 
But it has also been more than that. At Kbnigsberg he had 
active pastoral duty. A deep interest in practical evangelization 
has called out, especially in his later years, various essays on the 
problems of the “ Inner Mission,” and in Berlin, since 1880, his 
time has been largely occupied by his duties as one of the chief 
expert advisers (“ vortragender Rath ”) to the Minister of Educa¬ 
tion on matters connected with theological education in Prussia. 
The broad inclusiveness in both directions of the Prussian theo¬ 
logical faculties, the firm insistence on the professors* right to 
independent thought and expression, is said to be due in no small 
measure to Weiss. In 1894 he had conferred on him one of the 
highest distinctions for theologians in the gift of the Emperor, 
the title of Wirklicher Oberko?isistorialrath. 

Weiss’s own theological position may perhaps be called that 
of a moderate conservative. 1 By the extreme orthodox Lutherans 
he is looked on with suspicion ; by the so-called critical school 
he is often (though unjustly) thought of as a mere apologist for 
traditional views. He is perhaps heartily in sympathy with no 
one of the parties whose eager polemics make German theolog¬ 
ical life at present so exciting. His son, Johannes Weiss, now 
professor of the New Testament at Marburg, who possesses a good 
share of some of his father’s most characteristic traits, is usually 
classed with the “ Ritschlians.” 

Advancing years and public duties seem hardly to have dimin- 

* Weiss’s actual views as gathered from his writings are set forth in a valuable article 
by Professor E. Y. Hincks, “Weiss’s Theology,” in the Andover Review, 1884, Vol. k 
pp. 253-270. 
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ished Weiss’s scientific productiveness. Besides continual work 
on new editions of Meyer’s Commentaries he has in the last five 
years published a series of books on the Apocalypse, the Acts, and 
the catholic Epistles, consisting of brief exegetical notes of 
great value, associated with an important and very elaborate dis¬ 
cussion of the textual problems, intended to show that the old¬ 
est uncial manuscripts are after all the only sources from which 
a critical text, as distinguished from a history of the text, can 
be constructed. Although he is approaching his seventieth year 
it may well be hoped that he still has other useful books in pros¬ 
pect. 

A kind, fatherly manner corresponds in Professor Weiss to a 
real goodness of heart. He is still a vigorous lecturer, criticis¬ 
ing his opponents and expounding his own views with impres¬ 
sive earnestness, and his seminar is crowded with students, anx¬ 
ious to catch something of the secret of his thorough and minute 
scholarship. His active life has covered a half century of great 
increase of interest in biblical study all over the world, and to 
the progress of that study he has contributed as much as any other 
one man. The motive and spirit of his work cannot be better 
illustrated than by a sentence from the preface to the first edi¬ 
tion of his Introduction : “ My chief interest in New Testament 
Introduction is neither criticism nor apologetics, but the actual 
introduction into a living, historical understanding of the Scrip¬ 
tures." 
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THE PROBLEM OF SUFFERING. 


By Professor Thomas C. Chamberlin, LL.D., 
The University of Chicago. 


Among the multitude of discussions of the problem of suffer¬ 
ing there is one which so far transcends all others in its intensity, 
its dramatic power, its luxuriance of imagery, and its wealth of 
diction as to stand altogether by itself. Even if all superhuman 
elements be set aside, it still remains monumental. It is the 
natural point of departure of all later discussions, for though it 
led up to no declared solution, it opened out the question on 
lines so suggestive and so intense that they give alignment to 
the thought whenever it reverts to the theme. I need not say 
that I refer to the discussion of Job and his three friends. 

To a layman this is additionally inviting as a point of depart¬ 
ure in that there is little occasion to feel the restraints that 
spring from the delicacy attached to inspired writings ; for little 
of the discussion has claim to inspiration. Eliphaz, Bildad, and 
Zophar were certainly not inspired; they were not even correct; 
not even approximately correct. In the outcome they were 
forced to make propitiatory offerings for their errors. Scarcely 
more can Job be regarded as inspired, though much more nearly 
correct in his positions. It was against him that the challenge 
from the whirlwind was directed—“Who is this that darkeneth 
council by words without knowledge?” And to this there was 
added a catechism the severity of which has never been sur¬ 
passed. Every question was a chastisement. At the close, Job 
confessed that he had spoken things he understood not. To a 
layman, it seems doubtful if any part of the wonderful discussion 
has any claims to inspiration, under any rational interpretation, 
except this marvelous catechism. And this seems rather a 
majestic development of a great problem than a specific answer 
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to it. In view of this, our discussion may take its departure 
from this oriental disputation of Job and his three friends with¬ 
out serious embarrassment from the delicacy attaching to writ¬ 
ings held to be inspired. 

The burden of this oriental discussion lay on the proposition 
that afflictions such as Job suffered, loss of property, loss of 
children, and disease, are brought down by personal sin—“Who 
ever perished being innocent ?” Between this extreme punitive 
view and Job’s strong intrenchment behind divine responsibility 
and human submission—“The Lord gave and the Lord hath 
taken away,”—the contest wavered to and fro, no disputant hold¬ 
ing firmly and consistently to his own position through all 
phases of attack and defense. Back of all, concealed from the 
disputants, was the celestial deployment of the incident in which 
the whole appears as a test of the integrity of Job. 

Confining ourselves strictly to the humanistic point of view, 
as befits laymen, there are certain oversights and limitations of 
the discussion that seem to us very vital, though to the ancient 
and oriental mind they might easily appear negligible. The 
point of view throughout was closely and narrowly personal. 
The subject was rather the problem of Job than the problem of 
suffering. It did not even embrace all the human elements con¬ 
cerned— the seven sons, the three daughters, and the many serv¬ 
ants slain. In the prelude there is indeed recognition of the 
sons and daughters and of possible error on their part, and a 
passing allusion to them appears in the discussion, but they are 
essentially lost from view. The calamity to the servants is 
ignored as a factor of the case. Beyond this, 7000 sheep were 
slain, and the exigencies of capture, to say nothing of the pre¬ 
sumptive recklessness and hard-heartedness of the robbers, 
doubtless added much of suffering to the cattle upon which the 
Sabaeans fell. 

The discussion was thus much less broad than the calamity 
Wide as was its range in some respects, and broad as was its 
sweep, it failed to cover the elements of even the immediate 
incident on which it was founded. That embraced not merely 
the calamities of one, but the misfortunes of more than 700c 
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living, sentient creatures capable of suffering. Their sufferings 
were doubtless not alike nor equal, but they all call for recogni¬ 
tion in an attempt to interpret the meaning of the incident. 

There was some attempt to extend the inquiry backward, but 
this scarcely went beyond the putative sins of Job that were 
urged by his friends as the cause of the calamity. We can 
scarcely say that there was any attempt to go back to the origin 
of such afflictions. And if there had been, it would not have 
been possible for them to follow backward the history of suffer¬ 
ing over any considerable part of its extent, much less to have 
made any approach to its beginning. It was not permitted to 
them to look backward through the vast ages that embraced the 
beginning and the growth of suffering and to interpret it in the 
light of its prolonged history. 

Was it this that called forth the opening question of the cat¬ 
echism, “Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the 
earth?” Was it the purpose of this fundamental question to 
suggest that the basis of suffering was laid with the foundations 
of the earth, and that had Job witnessed the laying of these he 
would have learned the function of suffering? Were the follow¬ 
ing questions relative to the creatures that dwell on the earth, or 
the ordering of nature, intended further to suggest that in a 
knowledge of them may also be found light on the meaning of 
suffering? Was it the object of that majestic array of questions 
to point out a line of inquiry , as well as to reduce Job to becom¬ 
ing humility ? Very possibly not. Very possibly there was no 
purpose of directing inquiry or even of rebuking Job for an error 
of method, but merely of impressing upon him the utter inade¬ 
quacy of his knowledge for the right understanding of the events 
of which he was the subject. There seems rather more ground, 
indeed, for thinking that the questionings were designed to show 
that man’s knowledge is too slight for the solution of such prob¬ 
lems. But even if this be so, it would seem that increase of 
knowledge along the lines of deficiency, so trenchantly exposed, 
should help on to a better understanding of such problems, how¬ 
ever much it might still fall short of complete adequacy. The 
very challenge which exposes the ignorance most effectively 
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stimulates a desire to remove it, and to go as far as possible 
toward meeting the conditions which the catechism suggests as 
prerequisites to an understanding of the matter. 

Under either interpretation, therefore, it may not be more 
than following out the direct, or else the incidental, suggestions 
of the catechism to search among the foundations of the earth, 
and to study the creatures that have dwelt upon it, for light upon 
this dark problem. In the end, perchance, we may be, like Job, 
fit subjects for a like humiliating catechism, but if so, we may 
perhaps also remember that Job, notwithstanding all his faults, 
was prospered afterwards. A sincere questioning of the ways of 
the Almighty, however faulty the inquiry may be, and however 
much it may justly provoke rebuke for its incompetency, may 
yet lead to an appropriate reward, because it is an earnest striv 
ing for the higher truth. 

What does a search among the foundations of the earth reveal 
respecting suffering ? 

1. A large part of all the suffering since the foundation of 
the world was felt before man appeared in it. I say a large part. 
This is certainly safe. If we had some trustworthy way of 
measuring suffering, a careful and candid weighing of the evi¬ 
dence would probably lead to the conclusion that much more than 
half —perhaps very much more than half — of all the suffering 
which the history of the globe has witnessed transpired before 
man became one of its inhabitants. 

2. Not only was a large part of the sum total of suffering 
experienced before man existed, but nearly all the great types of 
suffering were experienced. Job’s suffering, so far as it entered 
into the discussion, fell under three heads: the loss of posses¬ 
sions, the loss of offspring, and bodily pain. It may be safely 
said that all these forms existed long before man came upon the 
earth. There is no ground to doubt that in thousands of instances 
animals have been robbed of their possessions by the casualties 
of nature and by the predaceous assaults of the animal proto¬ 
types of the Sabaeans. It is true, we are not accustomed to 
accord to the animals that right of discovery and of possession 
which we arrogate to ourselves; but does not the bird own its 
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nest as truly as the man owns his house ? Does not the preda¬ 
ceous animal own its captive as truly as the predaceous man 
owns the animal he has trapped ? Are not the earnings of labor 
as justly the grounds of possession to one organism as to 
another? Birds, fishes, insects, and other creatures who con¬ 
struct homes for themselves and their offspring doubtless, in 
unnumbered instances, lost their possessions and suffered 
because thereof, in their degree, much as Job suffered. 

There is still less ground to doubt that parents were robbed of 
their offspring and that they suffered anguish on account of this, 
for parental care, parental solicitude, parental sorrow are 
expressed as sharply and unmistakably among many of our fel¬ 
low animals as among ourselves, though the degree of intensity 
may be somewhat less. 

Still less ground is there for doubting that thousands of crea¬ 
tures living millions of years before the appearance of man, suf¬ 
fered bodily pain ; as well from disease as from accident and 
attack, and this suffering reached all degrees of intensity possi¬ 
ble to them, not even being limited, as in the case of Job, to the 
sparing of life. It may be concluded, therefore, with the utmost 
safety, that the forms of suffering through which Job passed, 
had been experienced by preanthropic creatures for long, long 
ages before Job and his kind had come into existence. Though 
doubtless much greater in intercity, his sufferings did not differ 
in type from theirs, save perhaps in the infliction of Eliphaz, 
Bildad, and Zophar. 

It seems therefore safe to conclude that nothing connected 
with human action was the cause of the primal introduction of 
suffering. No explanation of its existence or of its function 
seems to find a good basis in acts that are peculiar to man. 
There may be questions relating to special cases and special suf¬ 
ferings which are purely human questions, but the fundamental 
problem of the function of suffering must find its answ f er in a 
wider field and an earlier age. There is, therefore, peculiar per¬ 
tinence, as well as great dramatic power, in the questionings 
that roused the oriental philosophers from their broodings over 
a special case of suffering, and cited them back to the 11 laying of 
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the foundations of the earth, when the morning stars sang 
together,” for the origin is far back, and the purpose is con¬ 
nected with the beginnings of life on the globe, if indeed its ori¬ 
gin does not lie even farther back in the very nature of the 
organization of the universe. 

3. So far as we can see, however, from ordinary lines of evi¬ 
dence, there was a time in the history of the earth when there 
was no suffering upon it. There were long eras when no sentient 
creature, such as we now know and recognize, existed upon it. 
Then that rest in unconsciousness, for which Job prayed, was the 
common lot of all the earth. Activity and organization were 
indeed in progress, but attended apparently by neither sensation 
nor suffering. Organisms were coming into being, were grow¬ 
ing, and were being destroyed. They were surpassingly beauti¬ 
ful ; they were wonderful in their structures, but, so far as we 
can learn, they possessed no sensation. This interpretation may 
be an error, but it represents the state of current thought. We 
call them crystalline organizations and throw them into a lower 
category because we suppose them to lack sensation and with it 
the basis of suffering. By this classification and by this ranking 
of organisms rivaling living creatures in symmetry, and beauty, 
and marvelous structure, we unconsciously set the seal of our 
judgment upon the rank of that which carries with it sensation 
and thereby the possibility, if not, indeed, the necessity, of suf¬ 
fering. 

4. Even after suffering came into existence, one great branch 
of living things developed along lines which kept it free from 
pain, so far as we can certainly learn, and it has continued so 
through all the ages up to the present day. This is not formed 
of dead matter as we falsely style the crystal. It is living, but 
living without apparent sensation of the higher sort and presum¬ 
ably without suffering. I do not need to say that I refer to 
plants. It appears, therefore, that both living and non-living 
organisms may exist without the basis of suffering and without 
any experience of suffering and that their history is at least as 
long and their numbers at least as great as the organisms that 
possess sensation, with its attendant pains and pleasures. Two 
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of the three major groups of organisms possess existence, growth, 
and activity without obvious suffering. 

5. In the other great branch of living things, suffering was 
introduced at an extremely early date and has increased through 
the ages. Not only does it appear to have increased because 
the number of sentient creatures has increased, but because the 
creatures, for the greater part, have increased their individual 
capacities for suffering and their liabilities to suffering. 

6. Now at once we meet the vital question — Did this increase 
of suffering go hand in hand with a decadence of the organisms 
as though it were the result, or the punishment, of degeneration 
or did it go hand in hand with an advancement and improvement 
of the organisms? In individual instances and in special types 
there was doubtless an increase of suffering corresponding with 
degeneration, but in the larger view an increase of suffering 
appears to have run side by side with the progress of the organ¬ 
isms. Suffering seems, therefore, to be either the handmaid or 
the Nemesis of progress. Is it a handmaid or is it a Nemesis? 

7. The notable thing in the development of the life-forms 
through all the past is their adaptation to take advantage 
of their environments or to protect themselves against it. 
Modification has followed modification unceasingly in the 
endeavor to secure advantage and escape disadvantage in the 
great struggle of life. In a certain sense it may be said that 
experiment has followed experiment unceasingly in the endeavor 
to secure the maximum good. There is no question that there 
was a constant endeavor to escape suffering. Device upon 
device was brought into use in the effort to protect the organ¬ 
ism against it. Shells, scales, plates, hardened integuments, and 
armors of manifold forms and wonderful adaptation appeared and 
took part in the great experimentation. Some have survived; 
some have long since been discarded. But all these, together 
with a similar series of devices for concealment and deception, 
for swiftness and agility in escape, combined to show the con¬ 
stancy and the greatness of the endeavor. 

But all these adaptations were not brought into use solely 
to escape suffering. The case is not a simple one. We need 
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to examine it somewhat more closely. Some of these devices 
were not simply and purely protective, and of those that were, it 
was not always suffering against which protection was sought. 
The most fundamental casualty against which protection was 
developed was the destruction of the species. It was absolutely 
necessary to avoid this or the series ended and the experiment 
terminated. An organization which failed on this point failed on 
all. If the perpetuity of the species was to be gained through 
suffering, whether the suffering were helpful or merely a neces¬ 
sary evil, the suffering was accepted and endured. A part of the 
protective devices were therefore directed to the preservation of 
the species without immediate reference to the pain involved or 
even the death of individuals. 

Next to the perpetuity of the species—and a means toward 
it—was the protection of individuals against fatal or crippling 
disaster. The disaster might not necessarily be very painful, 
but the perpetuity of the individual was essential to everything 
beyond and was guarded even though the individual suffered 
more by the devices of escape or endurance than he would from 
fatal disaster. If an organism took the other alternative and 
chose the less painful casualty, he simply dropped out of the series 
and the experimentation went on with those that chose to live, 
though they suffered. The life series was thus continued solely 
with those which chose suffering rather than fatal disaster. The 
others constantly disappeared. As a consequence, whenever suf¬ 
fering could be substituted for destruction the inherent law of 
selection and survival elected it. 

Thus far the tendency was to augment suffering by making 
it take the place of greater evils. But there also arose a series 
of devices for substituting a lesser suffering for a greater, for les¬ 
sening the suffering while retaining its good offices. It is obvi¬ 
ous that the earlier a danger is apprehended, the easier and surer 
the escape, if escape is at all possible. Whatever, therefore, 
quickened apprehension of danger and extended the range of 
anticipation, increased the chances of escape, reduced the 
likelihood of disaster or of more serious suffering. So the quick- 
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ening of sensitiveness in the outer parts quickened the perception 
of incoming dangers. 

It is better to be so constituted as to learn quickly and 
keenly the possibilities of serious harm, although this knowledge 
come with tangible pain, than to go on without the warning pain 
and suffer the greater harm. It is better to feel the evil by the 
very first touch, on its very approach, as it were, and even to feel 
it keenly and painfully, than to experience the greater damage 
that comes from stolidity. It was better for the ancient animals 
to realize danger and escape, than to rest in complacency until 
completely in the power of impending evil. It is better for us 
that the finger tip should smart with the first touch of fire, than 
that we should go unwarned until it is crisp and smoking or actu¬ 
ally aflame. What would become of the clear vision of the eye 
if motes and cinders fell painlessly upon it? How many of us 
would have failed to dash ourselves in pieces, if the pain of a fall, 
and the pain of a fear of a fall, had not deterred us from dealing 
recklessly with the law of gravitation? How many boys would 
have failed to whittle their fingers off if these had not been full 
of nerves and blood? 

Early and painful contact with incoming dangers, while a 
source of immediate suffering, was a protection against greater 
ills. But beyond this there arose devices that reached out 
across space and forward across time and gave wider warning of 
coming ill. To be most effective this warning became a keener 
and keener apprehension until it arose to a declared fear, and 
fear and apprehension are forms of suffering. They are antici¬ 
patory suffering. That which may be suffered is suffered in 
imagination already. But the wounds of the imagination are 
slight and soon healed, and if they lead to the avoidance of the 
real and lasting suffering, there is a notable gain. And, besides, 
they have this advantage that they put time and space between 
the source of danger and the actual contact with it. The out- 
reaching senses are the chief agencies of this protective function. 
The approaching danger is seen far off. It is heard at a distance; 
it is sniffed on the incoming air. 

Thus, in the great experimentation of the ages, if you will 
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allow me to so phrase it, organisms have endeavored to clothe 
themselves about with protective devices of greater and greater 
efficiency ; (1) to preserve the species even at the loss of indi¬ 
viduals and the incurring of pain ; (2) to preserve individual life, 
even though suffering be the means ; (3) to give pain quicker 
action and wider range to secure its premonitory functions, and 
(4) to substitute lesser and more anticipatory pains for the 
greater and more immediate ones. 

The spheres in which these devices severally act may be 
likened to concentric envelopes surrounding the vital centers of 
each creature. The outermost is all that space about the crea¬ 
ture that is penetrated by his outreaching senses, his sight, his 
hearing, his smell. This is the sphere in which apprehension, 
fear, acts and protects by forewarning. It is the sphere of antic¬ 
ipatory suffering, the slightest in degree and the most effective 
in results, if followed by appropriate action. Next within this 
is the sphere of surface contact, the periphery of the organism, 
in which the tactile senses work and give the first experience of 
incoming attacks. This is the sphere of initial physical pain. 
Within this sphere lie the less vital parts surrounding and meas¬ 
urably guarding the most internal and most essential, which lie at 
the center. The progress of the ages has been marked by the 
extension of these spheres and by an increase of their efficiency 
through manifold devices. 

For our present purpose, interest centers upon the devices 
adopted for the zones of contact between the organism and the 
exterior, the protecting devices of the immediate surface of 
the body. Here two great lines of experimentation have taken 
their departure. In the one protection was sought by armor¬ 
ings of manifold kind, plates, scales, shells, callous integuments 
and external coverings of various sorts, direct devices against 
the impact and the intrusion of harmful agencies; a direct effort 
to protect the vital parts and prevent suffering by interposing 
callosities and armatures. In the other, quite on the contrary, 
the external surface was made more and more sensitive to give 
quicker knowledge and keener realization of threatened injury, 
and to stimulate the organism to its highest endeavors in resist- 
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ance or escape. This necessarily involved an increase of pain. 
Success, indeed, within limits, lay in the quickness and keenness 
of the suffering, and the quickness and vigor of the stimulated 
response to it. Here, then, are two great lines of endeavor run¬ 
ning through the ages—the one exalting pain to greater and 
greater keenness and promptness, the other interposing callosi¬ 
ties to reduce or neutralize it. It is interesting and suggestive to 
follow the history of these two systems as they run parallel 
through the great past, and to learn what is the testimony of the 
actual experience of millions of years respecting the relative 
value of pain-eliminating and pain-exalting devices. 

Unfortunately, the very beginning is not revealed to us. At 
the time life first appeared in well-preserved forms the organisms 
were already protected by various external coverings and this 
line of devices was far advanced. They were also protected by 
more or less sensitive exteriors or by senses that reached out 
beyond them and gave apprehension of threatened harm. Both 
protective systems were therefore well inaugurated. Now, if 
pain and suffering are fundamental evils, we should expect to 
find that system which depended chiefly upon shields and callos¬ 
ities and deadened senses growing more and more in prevalence, 
while that system which gave greatest exposure and keenness to 
painful attacks would less and less abound until completeness of 
armor or completeness of insensibility to pain were reached. If 
this were not so, the law of the survival of the fittest would seem 
to be sorely at fault. What is the testimony of the rock layers 
of the earth’s foundations? The two systems have continued 
through the ages. We may, therefore, safely assume that both 
represent a good. But the system of superior sensitiveness with 
superior liability to pain, and, with little doubt, greater actual 
experience of pain, has markedly gained in dominance. Not 
only have the organisms in which this system has its best expres¬ 
sion risen into the places of leadership and rulership, but types 
that once possessed the armor system in high development have 
abandoned it and adopted the other, and this change of system is 
one of the most significant facts of life history. The cephalopods 
present an excellent source of illustration, for they have lived 
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through the whole known life history of the globe. When first 
made known to us they were well provided with protecting shells 
into which they could withdraw themselves with comparative 
safety in the presence of harm. In many cases the mouths of 
these shells were peculiarly closed in about the animal, so that he 
was especially walled around by a fortress of his own creation. 
The shield system in this type reached a high degree of perfec¬ 
tion at a very early date, but, singularly enough, in the course of 
time the cephalopods more and more abandoned these close 
coverings and extended themselves on the outsides of their shells. 
To such an extent did this go that at length the positions of the 
parts became essentially reversed. That which was once an 
enveloping shell became an internal skeleton. The sensitive 
parts were thrown outwards more and more until they enveloped 
the insensible ones; and the animals exposed themselves more 
and more fully, as time went on, to discomforting contacts and 
painful assaults. The compensation seems to have lain in greater 
sensitiveness, leading on to greater mental activity, to greater 
intelligence, to greater adroitness, to greater competency to 
escape or avoid harm. They appear to have found it better to 
know the sources of harm and to avoid them, even through tran¬ 
sient pain, than to be housed in against the minor ills and fall 
before the greater ones. In a somewhat like manner, the early 
fishes were clad in heavy armor. The later fishes are chiefly 
covered with thin scales. Some indeed with only naked integu¬ 
ment. They seem to have found sensitiveness, intelligence, and 
agility better than armor. Man himself, expressing the highest 
evolution among living terrestrial things, exhibits the outcome 
of the experience of the ages in the highest degree. Without 
armorial protection, not only, but rendered sensitive in a high 
degree by an exceptional distribution of sensory nerves upon the 
surface for the purpose of receiving impressions from without, 
whether they be pleasurable or painful, he expresses the culmina¬ 
tion of the sensory system with its possibilities and actualities 
of suffering. 

In the vast experience of the ages, therefore, it is found, by 
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practical test , that the highest and best adaptation to the environ¬ 
ment is that which utilizes pain as a protection. 

We have thus far been dealing with common pain in its usual 
expressions because it is more tangible and its history can be 
better followed and its results withal better understood. But 
the same general conclusions appear to apply to the higher forms 
of suffering. The growth of maternal love developed maternal 
solicitude, and opened the way to maternal suffering when loss 
of the object of love was experienced, and this suffering is doubt¬ 
less the keenest ever realized. But it is maternal solicitude 
more than anything else that preserves to maternal love the 
object of its affection and the joys of the affection. It is preserv¬ 
ative and protective of the source of joy. In all the stages of 
its evolution, from the thoughtless abandonment of the egg in the 
lower types of animals up through the numerous devices which 
maternal solicitude has evolved for the safety and well being of 
its young, we have an impressive lesson of the close serviceabil¬ 
ity, if not necessary attendance, of the highest infliction upon the 
greatest affection. 

It would appear, therefore, that mental and physical suffer¬ 
ings are fundamentally protective. In their main function they 
are preservative and instructive. They make for the salvation 
of the organism. Fundamentally, therefore, they belong to the 
category of the good and not of the evil. In an environment 
wholly different from ours it may be possible to imagine an order 
of things in which there should be no need for pain as a protec¬ 
tion or a teacher, but things being as they are here with us its 
serviceability appears to be well declared by the experience dis¬ 
played in the life history of the globe. 

If we assume another point of view, pain may be looked upon 
as the inevitable antithesis of pleasure. Job could never suffer 
from loss of property if he had not had great possessions and had 
delight in them. If he had been indifferent to his possessions, 
he could not have been grieved at their loss. His suffering in 
this particular was wholly conditioned upon his antecedent con¬ 
dition of prosperity and delight of property. If he had not loved 
his children he could not have mourned their loss. It was the 
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great possession of this fundamental affection that was the neces¬ 
sary groundwork of anguish when the affection was traversed by 
disaster. It is parental love that gives parental solicitude and 
parental anguish. Its intensity is conditioned upon the strength 
and the inherent enjoyableness of the affection. If Job had not 
experienced the benefits of sensation he could not have had that 
form which constitutes pain. The intensity of the pain was con¬ 
ditioned upon the capability of sensation and was the measure of 
the value of the possession of sensation. 

This far we have endeavored to consider suffering in its main 
function, ignoring particulars and exceptions. To these, however, 
in a candid view, it is necessary to turn, for though it be granted 
that suffering is generally and fundamentally protective, preserv¬ 
ative, and helpful, is it true in all particulars and in all cases ? 
Granted that fear is normally a forewarning, is fear in all cases, 
and to all degrees a good? Very clearly it is not, so far as we 
are able to see. Very possibly it might appear otherwise if our 
intellectual vision were indefinitely extended. But fear seems 
not infrequently to bring the very disaster it should normally fore- 
fend. The bird that is frightened and flies often fills the hunts¬ 
man's sack, though fright and flight are its normal modes of 
escape. It is sometimes best to sit coolly in the grass and let the 
huntsman pass. Suffering sometimes of itself brings the death 
from which it would normally save. Parental solicitude, unwisely 
entertained and unwisely manifested, sometimes promotes the 
destruction of the loved son or daughter. 

As the case now stands, therefore, seeing no further into the 
depths of these problems than we do, we seem led to conclude 
that fundamentally discomfort, pain, and suffering are promoters 
of good, or the inevitable antitheses of enjoyment, while, on the 
other hand, exceptionally and frequently, indeed, they are evils 
without any obvious recompense. 

I say without obvious recompense. It may be that in the 
higher organization of sentient beings the recompense is to be 
found. Error teaches its appropriate lesson, though the actor 
may be without fault. The chastisement may be, or at least may 
seem to be, unfair to him who has fallen into error innocently. 
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There are accidents when nobody is to blame — so we say—so 
we think—so indeed it seems. But the moral effect of the 
accident on the community is to promote alertness and caution, 
and effort to the end that similar accidents may be forestalled in 
the future. The occasional painful results of misapplied parental 
solicitude may teach us that wisdom must go with love and may 
lead to a better apportionment of the intellectual and emotional 
factors of affection. So in divers ways we recognize that there 
is some compensation for individual misfortunes in the larger 
moral effects. But it is hard to realize that it is adequate, or 
that, though it be a compensation to the wider circle affected by 
it, it is a compensation to the immediate sufferer. Here we seem 
forced to fall back upon Job’s impregnable position—“Shall we 
receive good at the hands of God and shall we not receive evil ?” 
On the whole, the institution of suffering brings us good. Shall 
we not accept as cheerfully as we may its fragment of ill ? 

Our practical attitude towards suffering is perhaps best illus¬ 
trated by comparison. There is a close analogy between suffer¬ 
ing and labor. Indeed labor to many is a species of suffering. 
Labor is the necessary condition of certain attainments. We 
have no difficulty in recognizing it as fundamentally a good, 
though it has sometimes been thought a curse. But it is not a 
good desired in itself and for itself. It is our constant effort to 
reduce it, to secure our ends with as little labor as possible; and 
this is right. The progress of civilization is marked by the 
lessening of labor in proportion to the fruitage of labor. 

So with suffering. It is not a good to be sought in itself. 
It is to be eliminated. It is to be reduced to its lowest terms. 
It is to be anticipated and avoided. The sensory system is to be 
enlarged in its functions until it shall reach out into every part 
of our environment and foresee all possible harm and point the 
way of easy escape. The lighter anticipatory sufferings are to 
more and more take the place of the severer realized sufferings. 
The reach of warning vision is to extend itself farther and farther 
and deeper and deeper until no part of the earth is beyond its 
penetration. Already our electric eye sees the Asiatic pestilence 
while it is yet on the other side of the globe. Already our 
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microscopic vision discovers the microbean invader before he 
comes within harmful reach. And so, by the extension of the 
higher attributes that spring from exalted sensitiveness, the suf¬ 
fering to which it renders us liable may be reduced to its lowest 
ratio to the associated good of which it is the condition. And 
so, like labor, it may indeed continue to exist and to increase, 
but the associated good will increase more and more abundantly. 

We have seen that from the earliest date in the known his¬ 
tory of the earth there have been organisms that grew into mar¬ 
velous beauty and continued long existences without obvious 
sensation or suffering, without desire, or pleasure, or pain. This 
is the Nirvana of matter. 

We have seen that from an early date there have been living 
organisms which have grown into forms of wonderful interest 
and lived their lives without obvious sensation or suffering, with¬ 
out desire, or pleasure, or pain. This is the Nirvana of life. 

We have seen that from an early date there have been 
organisms that have both enjoyed and suffered and that they 
have waged a long, long battle with the problem of securing the 
greatest good with the least suffering. We have found the effort 
lying along two great lines — the reduction of sensation and the 
exaltation of sensation — and both these lines are still running 
on into the future. And today we see our own race divided by 
tw r o great aspirations representative of these historic lines, an 
oriental, striving to eliminate desire and pain and pleasure, lead¬ 
ing on to a human Nirvana; an occidental, striving to exalt and 
intensify the sentient touch until it shall reach all possible 
things, and, by apprehending all possible things, anticipate and 
reduce suffering to a scarcely less than pleasurable foresight and 
avoidance of harm, while happiness shall be exalted and 
extended into a terrestrial Millennium and, at length, a 
celestial Heaven. 
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41 THE FAITH OF JESUS CHRIST.” 


By Rev. Prescott F. Jernegan. 
De Land, Fla. 


Paul carefully discriminates between “faith, in Christ” and 
“the faith of Christ.” The former he regards as the conscious 
effort of the believer, the latter as the spontaneous utterance of 
the indwelling Christ. These contrasted points of view are 
clearly marked by the sequence of thought in Gal. 2:16: 

“ A man is not justified by the works of the law, 
but by the faith of Jesus Christ; 
we have believed in Jesus Christ, 
that we might be justified by the faith of Christ.” 

Paul here attributes justification to a faith that works through 
but does not originate with man. Faith viewed merely as a 
conclusion of the intellect or a voluntary act of the will might 
be regarded as a 44 work of the law.” Guarding against this 
misconception, Paul contrasts with 44 works of the law ” 44 the 
faith of Jesus Christ,” instead of using an expression emphasiz¬ 
ing the human element in faith. But lest this faith should be 
supposed quite independent of the believer's cooperation, he 
immediately adds: 44 We have believed in Jesus Christ.” Yet 
again to avoid the ascription of faith exclusively to the human 
initiative he continues (paraphrasing): This belief of ours is 
not a mere product of human volition, but the act of Christ in 
us 44 that we might be justified by the faith of Christ.” With 
Paul, then, faith is the synthesis of Christ's gift and man's effort. 

In the following verses, especially v. 20, the apostle con¬ 
sistently with the above conclusion presents Christ as the one 
who “loved me,” “gave himself for me,” “liveth in me,” and 
thus impels me to ascribe my life to 44 the faith of the Son of 
God,” fitly called elsewhere “the author and finisher of our faith.” 

The Jesus of the evangelists evoked the faith of his disciples 
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by his miraculous power as healer or wonder-worker, by the 
appeal to Messianic prophecy, by the authority and self-evidenc¬ 
ing excellence of his teaching, by the attraction of his marvel¬ 
ous love for the lost. 

In those who know Jesus only through the gospels and the 
historic effects of his teachings faith is similarly aroused. With 
Paul, however, this is but the starting point of faith, and that as 
proximate and not ultimate cause. With him faith passes into 
a union with Christ, mystical but not vague, vital and not for¬ 
mal, permanently sustained by the living Christ, not dependent 
wholly on man’s fitful purpose. 

Yet Paul fully recognizes both in Gal. 2:16-20 and elsewhere 
the human element in faith. To the jailor he says: 44 Believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ,” calling on him to heed the testimony 
of a miracle and initiate by his own act a life of dependence on 
Jesus for salvation. So also he describes faith in Rom. 4:5; 
9:13; 10:11, 14; Acts 13:39: 22:19; 1 Tim. I:i6- It is to be 
noted, however, that in these passages he either distinctly 
refers to the beginning (chronologically, not logically, consid¬ 
ered) of the Christian life in the uninitiated or else describes its 
foundation in faith, considering the agent rather than the author, 
the result rather than the operation of faith. 

But when Paul dwells upon the origin of faith or its relation 
to the development of the spiritual life he is wont to ascribe it 
to Christ rather than the believer. Thus in eight instances he 
uses the phrase 11 the faith of Jesus Christ,” or its equivalent 
(Rom. 3:22; Gal. 2:16; 3:22; Phil. 3:9; Gal. 2:20; Eph. 4:13; 
Rom. 3:26; Eph. 3:12). 

Paul’s dogmatic teaching elsewhere concerning faith quite 
accords with the use of this expression, e. g ., Eph. 2:8, 41 not of 
yourselves, it is the gift of God;” 6:23, “faith from . . . the 
Lord Jesus Christ ; ” Rom, 12:3, 14 God hath dealt to every man 
the measure of faith;” 1 Cor. 12:9, “faith by the same spirit;” 
Gal. 5:22, “fruit of the spirit is faith;” Rom. 10:17, “faith should 
stand in the power of God.” Cf\ also I Tim. 1:14; 3:12; 2 Tim. 

1:13; 3 :i 5 - 

Similarly Paul attributes to sovereign grace, “peace” (Eph. 
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6:23), “hope” (Gal. 5:5), “love” (Rom. 5:5), indeed the whole 
cycle of Christian excellences (Gal. 5:22; I Cor. 12:4-11). 

“ Yea, every virtue they possess, 

And every conquest won, 

And every thought of holiness 
Are His and His alone.” 

If we turn to the gospels for confirmation of this doctrine, we 
must not expect to find the same fulness of teaching in Jesus as 
in Paul. Our Lord spoke to beginners chiefly, while the apostle 
wrote to those who were somewhat advanced in the Christian 
life and were, moreover, living under the dispensation of the 
Holy Spirit. Yet a gleam of this truth appears in Mark 11:22 
(literally: “Have faith of God”). Here Jesus is plainly direct¬ 
ing Peter’s thought from the inadequate struggle of human faith 
to the faith of God which accomplishes the impossible, not only 
without us, but, if we will, through us. 

If this interpretation is correct, we may not dispense with 
the historical basis of faith and individual initiative as some do, 
nor, as is more often the case, may we rest alone in the historical 
knowledge of Christ. It is the natural impulse of the Christian 
heart to crave the real presence of Christ. This it seeks in 
the beginning by objectifying through the pictorial imagination 
the Jesus of the gospels By conscious effort of the will he is 
directly presented to the mind in prayer, praise and work. But 
doubts arise in the devout yet thoughtful mind, so completely 
is such a faith the echo of one’s own wish and will. Christ’s 
presence seems a vaguely recalled memory rather than a self- 
evidencing fact. The logical, too often the actual, outcome of 
such doubts is to reduce the Christian life to an attempt to 
reproduce in modern life merely the ethics of Jesus. Such 
terms as “Communion,” “Guidance,” “ Enduement ” cease to 
be descriptions of actual transactions with a living Lord. 

The faith of Jesus in his Father was no such vague supposi¬ 
tion grounded on a narrow margin of possible facts. Like ours 
his faith doubtless had its historical origin in his religious 
training, his knowledge of Messianic prophecy, the early intima¬ 
tions of his heart that he was, perchance, the Promised One. 
Granting this and nothing more we can hardly explain how his 
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faith reached that magnificent assurance of unique sonship, that 
unquestioning confidence in the absolute truth and authority of 
its teachings, that unparalleled power to mould the perfect life 
and dictate the complete sacrifice of Jesus. 

Martineau was unable to believe that Jesus really thought 
himself the Messiah. Such a self-assumed claim seemed to him 
inconsistent with the humility of Jesus. This conviction and 
assertion that he was the “Son of God" is indeed an assumption 
all too divine for even the holiest man to make of his own 
notion. Acquaintance with God leads to profoundest acknowl¬ 
edgment of our ignorance of his ways, our insufficiency to 
reveal him. It is therefore startling to find this rule so com¬ 
pletely reversed in Jesus. “As the Father knoweth me and I 
know the Father;” “I and my Father are one;” “He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father.” In view of such statements it 
is necessary either to deny that Jesus used them in a more than 
figurative sense, or else to regard the faith of Jesus in his 
Father as a divinely implanted and sustained faith that over¬ 
came the natural modesty of a sensitive and humble soul and 
against all human evidence impelled him to believe in and assert 
unqualifiedly his divine sonship. Indeed there is perhaps noth¬ 
ing which Jesus more strenuously maintained than just this — that 
his faith and life were the spontaneous work of the Father in 
him. “I am not come of myself;” “He that sent me is with 
me ; ” “I live by the Father ;” “ My meat is to do the will of him 
that sent me;” “I do always those things that please him;” 
My doctrine is not mine but his that sent me ;” “I can do noth¬ 
ing of myself; the Father that dwelleth in me doeth the works.” 

In Gal. 2:16-20 Paul passes from “belief in Christ” to “the 
faith of Christ ” and thence to the indwelling life of Christ. 
These transitions are not clearly defined in our Saviour’s relation 
to his Father. It would seem that he had from his early years 
the perfect faith of the matured Christian. This need not pre¬ 
vent us from thinking of his faith as brought to consciousness 
by historical and rational grounds similar to those which give 
rise to our own faith in God. From his earliest teaching in the 
temple to the last when the “ voice from Heaven ” authenticated 
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his message, there was a various and progressive unfolding of 
of his faith. Yet the boy of twelve about his Father’s business 
exhibits not the uncertain faith of the beginner in the divine 
life, but the unqualified, albeit undeveloped, faith of the “ only 
begotten of the Father.” 

With us, however, faith in Jesus Christ, so far as it does not 
rest directly on the authority of parent or teacher, begins with 
the assent of the mind to the historical probability of his 
resurrection. The next step, perhaps, is an awakening convic¬ 
tion of his divinity based upon the moral excellence of his 
teaching and especially the attempt to enshrine it in one’s life. 
From this it is easy to rise to a comparatively strong assurance 
of his living presence. Through some such course of thought, 
varying in the order and nature of the successive steps, one 
comes to that advanced stage of the Christian life where faith is 
less exertion than submission, where it is better described as a 
gift than an acquirement, as the life of Jesus rather than one’s own. 

In this culmination of faith “ he that is joined unto the Lord 
is one spirit” (i Cor. 6:17). It is this unity that enables Paul 
to speak with equal facility of the operation of the divine or 
the human will in faith. Thus he says to Timothy (2 Tim. 
1:5,6): “When I call to remembrance the unfeigned faith that 
is in thee ... I put thee in remembrance that thou stir up the 
gift of God that is within thee.” This passage is pregnant with 
meaning, describing Timothy’s faith as the blending of heredity, 
grace and personal effort. The phrase “ gift of God ” may not 
refer primarily here to faith, but a comparison with I Tim. 4:14; 
1:18, 19 (“ holding faith ”); 1:5, “the end of the charge is in 
faith unfeigned,” will not fail to show that Paul is here ascribing 
a divine origin to faith and in the same breath urging personal 
effort as its fittest complement. 

Faith in Christ is, then, neither wholly ethical nor mystical. 
Evoked by authority, confirmed by reason, “ working by love,” 
it becomes a life from God in which there are but two pulsa¬ 
tions; the one Christ revealing himself, the other the believer, 
confessing Christ. “ I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.” 
This is the faith of Jesus Christ —his faith and therefore ours. 
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THE NATURE AND SCOPE OF THE SCIENCE 
OF COMPARATIVE RELIGION. 


By M erwin-Marie Snell. 

Distinction between Theology and Philosophy and Science .— The science 
of religion deals with the phenomena .— These phenomena multiform—their 
accumulation dependent on the specialists in other departments.—Examples 
in Zoroastrianism.—Employment of folk-lore.—Comparative religion an 
historical science.—Results to be expected from it.—False and true method in 
its study. 

The word science has changed its meaning very much during 
the past century or two. Formerly it was synonymous with 
“knowledge,” and was applied especially to clear and system¬ 
atized knowledge. Consequently the kinds of knowledge which 
were most exalted in their subject-matter, and which admitted of 
the highest degree of certitude, such as theology and metaphys¬ 
ics, were considered as science par excellence. 

But since the rise of the inductive method, with Bacon and 
Leonardo da Vinci, those branches of science which deal with 
the merely phenomenal aspect of things have undergone an 
enormous development, having been until that time very much 
neglected. Now as the use of the inductive method involves a 
vast amount of observation, with a relatively small amount of 
thought, a distinction naturally arose between the knowledge 
which is simply the result of the collection and correlation of 
facts, and that which is derived from the profounder processes 
of thought and the study and elucidation of ideas. 

The first has come to monopolize in popular usage the name 
of science, while the latter is called philosophy, and, in a nar¬ 
rower sense, metaphysics. 

These preliminary considerations prepare us to appreciate the 
great distinctions which exist between the scientific study of reli¬ 
gions and the theological or the philosophical study of them. 
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Theology concerns itself with the classification and elucida¬ 
tion of religious doctrines the truth of which is presupposed. 
The philosophy of religion studies the religious beliefs and prac¬ 
tices of mankind, with a view to correlating them with the princi¬ 
ples from which they have sprung or by which they are explained > 
and discovering their interior relations with each other, with truth, 
and with all the facts and principles of the universe. The sci¬ 
ence of comparative religion, which ought to be called hierology 
(the science of sacred things), though that term until its recent 
adoption in the present sense by the United States National 
Museum, and a few Continental scholars, was monopolized by 
the Egyptologists, deals with the same beliefs and practices 
simply as phenomena of human thought and conduct, apart 
altogether from the question of their truth or falsity, their utility 
or harmfulness, recording them as accurately as possible, tracing 
the history of their developments and corruptions, and classify¬ 
ing them according to their observed relations. 

To recapitulate, theology elucidates religious truths ; hier¬ 
ology classifies religious phenomena; and the philosophy of 
religion seeks to explain those truths and those phenomena by 
discovering the great laws of which they are the illustration. 
With theology, with the philosophy of religion, and with pro¬ 
paedeutics— that branch of philosophy which concerns itself with 
the grounds of supernatural as well as of natural certitude — the 
science of hierology has no direct relations. 

Passing beyond these broad generalizations, let us see exactly 
what the work is which this science has to do. We will glance 
first at its materials, secondly at its aims, and thirdly at its 
methods. 

Hierology takes cognizance of all facts connected with any 
of the religious beliefs and practices of the human race, consid¬ 
ered merely as phenomena of thought and conduct. Its first task 
is to place these facts upon record. Every religious and ethical 
notion, every ceremonial rite, and every sacred office of each of 
the innumerable sects which dot the surface of the globe must be 
accurately described in a form available for future reference. 
Where a chronological series of such facts relating to the same 
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people or sect can be obtained, it must be made as complete as 
the records of history and tradition will permit, for it will be of 
incalculable value in tracing the history of its development, 
fusion, disintegration and corruption, as well as in suggesting or 
confirming conclusions as to the general history of religions, and 
doctrines, and practices. 

This accumulation of materials by the collection and record¬ 
ing of religious facts can only in small part be done by the stu¬ 
dents of comparative religion themselves. It becomes a physical 
impossibility for them in view of the multiplicity of sects, and 
particularly the languages which they employ, to do much of this 
preliminary labor. They are compelled, in the very nature of the 
case, to rely for materials mainly upon another class of workers. 
They must collect, and sift, and weigh the evidence furnished by 
trustworthy travelers and explorers, and special students of 
individual literatures or groups of literatures; they must accept 
the translations of sacred books made by the most competent 
linguists, checking them and all the facts which they use by means 
of all the available channels of information. 

To show how hopeless a task it would be for the hierologist 
to undertake to gather his own materials from their original 
sources, or to verify them personally, it will be sufficient to cite 
the single example of Mazdeism, the religion of the Zend Avesta, 
Fora man to have an opinion regarding the interpretation of any 
particular passage in its sacred books which will be of any weight 
as against those of the Zend specialists, he must be thoroughly 
master of at least five most difficult tongues, namely, the Old 
Persian (the language of the cuneiform inscriptions), the G&tha 
dialect (found in the most ancient part of the Avesta), the Zend 
(in which the rest of the collection is written), the Pahlavi (a 
later tongue in which versions and commentaries abound), and 
the Sanscrit (the nearest congener of this linguistic group); and 
it would be the task of a lifetime to acquire such a proficiency in 
them as to make a competent opinion possible. 

It is a mistake sometimes made by certain classes of scientific 
students of religions to exclude from consideration some portion 
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of the facts of which cognizance must be taken if adequate and 
reliable results are to be obtained. 

Some take into account only what may be called the accou¬ 
trements and decorations of religion, that is to say, the rites and 
ceremonies, and objects of religious use or veneration. Others 
would limit our attention to the myths, or tales and legends, in 
which the religious notions of a people may chance to be embodied. 

These are all important factors in the problems to be resolved, 
and cannot be properly omitted, but they are neither the whole, 
nor the most important of the facts which need to be recorded. 
Every cult in the world contains, at least in germ, five distinct 
elements: a doctrinal system, a code of morals, a theory of spir¬ 
itual life or mystical development, a ritual, and a sacerdotal or 
ministerial organization. In most religions these elements are 
woven closely together, into a Mythos, that is to say, a body of 
poetic narratives, which usually contain a mingling of allegorical, 
historic and purely rhetorical elements. These stories or myths 
constitute the religious belief of a people, illustrate its ethical 
ideals, shadow forth its spiritual aspirations, are acted out in its 
ritual, and furnish the credentials of its hierarchs. And yet com¬ 
parative mythology, which deals with these, is not all of the sci¬ 
ence of comparative religion. The latter deals with the phenom¬ 
ena of religion, not only in their relation to the Mythos, but to 
all the other phenomena of human thought and experience with 
which they are in any way connected ; and it concerns itself more, 
rather than less, with those higher religions in which the Mythos 
is replaced by the creed. 

Most of the popular traditionary tales, even such as are 
included in the Arabian Nights, iEsop’s Fables and Mother 
Goose, had originally a religious significance and represent a 
degenerate form of the myth. 

The number of such stories is astonishingly large, and scarcely 
a community is to be found upon the face of the globe which does 
not possess some of them. The tenacity with which they are 
preserved, is illustrated by the recently discovered fact that in 
certain parts of Italy the whole mythology of Etruscan pagan¬ 
ism still survives in the popular traditions. 
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The study of this folklore is an important auxiliary to com¬ 
parative mythology, and consequently to the science of religions, 
and many valuable materials can be gathered from that source. 

What the oral Mythos is to the lower religions, the sacred 
books are to the higher. These, of course, must form one of 
the most fertile sources of religious information. Theoretically, 
all religions and religious literature should be included in the 
domain of scientific investigation, and there should be no dis¬ 
crimination in favor of that in which we ourselves believe. But, 
as it is difficult to apply this principle practically without pro¬ 
ducing unsalutary misunderstandings in the popular mind, there 
are Christian scholars who consider that the non-Christian reli¬ 
gions furnish materials in abundance, and that it is not necessary 
to even appear to lay irreverent hands upon the truths we revere, 
and upon the records of inspiration. 

The science of hierology or comparative religion has for its 
ultimate object the perfecting of our knowledge of the present 
and past religious condition of all the peoples of the world, and 
the tracing of the causes of the origin, development, decay, cor¬ 
ruption, transformation and extinction of religious doctrines, prac¬ 
tices, rites and organizations. Its business is, in short, the 
reconstruction of the religious history of mankind, and the sys¬ 
tematic description of its present religious condition. It has 
nothing to do with the rational basis of religion, which belongs 
to propaedeutics. Neither has it anything to do with the truth 
or falsity of doctrines, or the excellence or wrongfulness of 
practices; such questions belong to theology. The correlation 
of religious ideas and practices with the philosophic principles 
upon which they rest, or from which they spring, and their 
rational explanation and elucidation are equally out of its prov¬ 
ince; these are functions of the philosophy of religion. 

It is thus with the phenomenal aspect only that the science 
of comparative religion has to do; and hence it is that this 
science cannot, without becoming something less than a science 
in the modern sense of empirical learning, be carried on from 
the standpoint of any particular religion. Any assertion of the 
truth or falsity of a religion by a hierologist would be made by 
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him, not in his scientific capacity, but simply as a private indi¬ 
vidual, or else as a philosopher or theologian. 

No science can have a direct aim exterior to itself. The aim 
of every science is the acquisition and diffusion of knowledge 
regarding its own subject-matter, without regard to what use may 
be made of that knowledge. But I will enumerate here a few 
of the useful results which hierological science must incidentally 
have, though it does not, and cannot, as a science, keep them 
in any way in view. 

Religious beliefs and institutions are so closely bound up 
with all the interior and exterior life of the race, that a mastery 
of its religious history will make intelligible for the first time its 
psychological and social history. A scientific study of religions 
must also tend to promote the cause of true religion, both by 
revealing the sources of error, and by enabling truth to stand 
out in more resplendent beauty, as it always will, by placing it 
side by side with falsehood. 

The propagandist will, by means of this science, be made 
acquainted with the systems he is to combat, and be abundantly 
equipped with weapons of attack ; the defenders of the religion 
whose territory he invades may in their turn look to it for a 
means of defense; but it will be a most real and lasting service 
to that cause of the two which is nearest right. 

Over and above all these special utilities, the results of the 
comparative study of religion cannot but be a broadening and 
humanizing of sympathy, an enlargement of our conceptions of 
human need and divine reponsiveness, of human dignity and 
divine justice, of human achievement and divine providence. 

Unfortunately the question of the methods of the scientific 
study of religions brings us face to face with an illustration of 
the pernicious effects of a religious bias in hierological work. 
Many of the best known writers on comparative religion have 
been primarily specialists in ethnology, and have adopted in both 
of these spheres the same unscientific method ; an inconsistency 
into which they have apparently been betrayed in both cases by 
the necessity they felt themselves under of proving their own 
system of thought to represent the high-water mark of the 
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world's religious development. Scholars of this class are in the 
habit of arranging all known races and cults in linear series, 
placing those which they consider the lowest at the bottom, and 
those which they consider the highest at the top, the others 
graduating between these two extremes. From this artificial 
series, proceeding on the assumption that the lowest must of 
necessity be the most ancient, they write the history of civiliza¬ 
tion and thought. 

This method is a radically pernicious one. The series of facts 
might be as easily read in the descending scale ; but it has no 
right to exist as a series or be put to any such purpose. The 
history of religions should be based, not upon gratuitous assump¬ 
tions regarding contemporaneous systems, but upon inductions 
from such real historical facts as are obtainable. A reaction 
against the old ex parte methods has now set in, and the his¬ 
toric method is continually finding new champions among 
qualified specialists. 

A truly scientific method, analogous to those used in other 
sciences, would be to begin by classifying the religions of the 
world upon the same principles by which animals and plants are 
classified according to the degree of specialization of function 
and organic unity that they exhibit, and the types of structure 
which they severally represent. This method, which one would 
expect to find in general favor among scientific students, has 
thus far been scrupulously avoided, apparently for the single 
reason that it would take the place of honor away from the 
shapeless and negative systems which most of them personally 
affect, and assign them to a position far down in the scale of 
religious development. 

It is not necessary in this connection to engage in a critical 
analysis of all the false methods which have impeded the prog¬ 
ress of this science, and especially of comparative mythology, 
the branch of it which has been most assiduously studied. 

By careless and one-sided arguments it has been attempted 
to show that all religious myths were personifications, instinctive 
or rhetorical, of the forces and phenomena of nature; or that 
they were the results of distorted historical reminiscences, of 
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philological blunders, of other ignorant misunderstandings, or of 
the wanton fancy of the world’s infancy. The historical method 
which ignores none of these elements, nor the claims of divine 
revelation, but which shuns the unwisdom of seeking to explain 
a multitude of intricate phenomena by one simple assumption, 
will inevitably lead to truer and more lasting results than have 
thus far been obtained. 

Before closing, I must insist once again upon the necessity of 
excluding one’s own religious opinions from his studies or writ¬ 
ings on the subject of comparative religion. It is true, however 
strange it may seem, that there is nothing religious about the sci¬ 
ence of religions. Religious study penetrates behind the sur¬ 
face of thoughts and things into the divine depths of the ani¬ 
mating spirit. Philosophical study likewise goes beneath the sur¬ 
face into the realm of essences or noumena. But the phenomenal 
world is the domain of science, and, as observed at the outset, 
it is with the phenomena alone of religions that the science of 
hierology has to do. 
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THE IDEAL ELEMENT IN PROPHECY. 


By Professor Sylvester Burnham, D.D. 
Hamilton, N. Y. 


The title of this paper states in a general way the subject to 
be considered, but does not define it. Let us then begin with a 
definition, that we may have before us the limits of our investi¬ 
gation. 

By the Ideal Element in Prophecy is now meant those crea¬ 
tions of the imagination embodied in the predictions of the 
inspired prophets of Israel which either in harmony with, or con¬ 
trary to, the expectation of the prophet, never had, and never 
can have, any realization in the facts of human history. 

In other words, it is the imaginative element in the predic¬ 
tions of the prophets. It is what the prophets wished, or hoped, 
or feared might come to pass, as they made for themselves, in 
imagination, bright visions of prosperity, or dark ones of disas¬ 
ter; but which was never to be. Or else it is that which they 
knew, as things are, never could be, but which they added to 
that they expected, as a yet brighter or darker color than the 
real, in the picture of the future they were painting. 

In considering the subject, we shall ask: 

(1) What is the antecedent probability that there would be 
such an element in the prophetic predictions? 

(2) What is the evidence that such an element exists ? 

(3) What is the extent of this element in the prophetic 
books ? 

The relation of these questions to that of the literal fulfil¬ 
ment of all the prophetic predictions is obvious, and will not 
need a separate and special treatment. 

We ask first, then, what is the antecedent probability that 
there would be such an element in the prophetic predictions ? 
By antecedent is here meant antecedent to the examination of 
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the evidence for the existence of this element. If there is any 
such antecedent probability, we shall, on the one hand, be 
encouraged to seek for the evidence of the existence of the ele¬ 
ment in question; and, on the other, no idea we may justly hold 
as to the value and authority of the prophetic Scriptures will be 
shown to be worthless or untenable by the establishing of the 
existence of this element. 

It may be said, therefore, in the first place, that we ought to 
expect to find such an element in the prophetic predictions, 
because the writings of the prophets are largely, both in thought 
and form, poetic. But poetry is, in its very nature, the language 
of the imagination. The poet may, indeed, be the seer, and the 
creations of the truly poetic imagination may be more true to 
the realities of the universe than the course of human experience. 
But this is simply saying that these creations are not realized in 
human experience. What Edmond About says, which is, in 
substance, that “ the most real things are those that never hap¬ 
pen,” is probably true. But these real things do not happen all 
the same. If, then, the prophets were poets, why should we 
think that all they set forth in their words was to happen ? It 
may be replied that they were inspired men. Yes; but inspired 
poets. Is an inspired poet less a poet, because he is inspired? 
Is not an inspired imagination still an imagination ? It does not 
cease to be a creative power, and become a merely receptive 
power, a mere logical faculty, a reason, by being inspired. 

It may be urged in reply that inspiration did not affect the 
imagination, since this divine touch was limited to the receptive 
faculties of the soul, such as the reason, the memory, the judg¬ 
ment. But upon what grounds can this claim be made ? Surely 
the imagination is as much the creation of God as any faculty of 
the soul. Why, then, shall he not as well reveal himself and his 
truth through this faculty, according to the nature he has given 
to it, as through any other faculty? If God is the great poet, 
why shall he not speak to man by that poetic faculty in the 
exercise of which man is most like the creator and the poet, 
God ? It is through the imagination that man brings to himself 
the joys, the upliftings, the soul-enlargements, the teachings, of 
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the whole vast and glorious realm of Art. It is over the magic 
bridges which the imagination flings across the abysses of the 
unknown that he passes to the sublimest discoveries of science. 
Is it, then, this queenly power of the mind, that is the only one 
to be thrust aside as worthless by God, when he would bring 
man nearer to truth and to himself? Are judgment, and reason, 
and memory to be reserved for God, and imagination, at whose 
feet these humbly lay their results, to be given over to the 
world, the flesh, and the devil ? 

Nor let it be forgotten that when God gives his truth to man 
through the imagination, it must come in such ways and forms, 
and by such laws, as belong to the imagination. Else it could 
not come by way of this special power of the soul. But the 
peculiarity of the creations of the imagination is', that, however 
true they may be to the deepest realities of life and being, just 
as they do not correspond to and repeat past experience, so, 
often at least, they are never realized in experience and history, 
as we know them. 

A second ground for thinking it probable that there would 
be an ideal element in the prophetic predictions, is to be found 
in the way in which truths are given by inspiration. The divine 
method seems to be, as an inductive study of the Scriptures 
shows, to teach by generals rather than by particulars. Espe¬ 
cially is this true in the case of those teachings that relate to the 
future. One has need only to call to mind the eschatological 
teachings of the New Testament, to be reminded of the truth of 
these statements. If, then, to the receptive faculties of the 
prophet's soul only the generals of the history yet to be were 
given, the particulars must be supplied by the imagination, 
inspired or uninspired. Whether inspired or uninspired, does 
not matter for the present purpose. Yet for an effective, not to 
say a poetic, presentation of the general truth revealed to the 
prophet, these details it was, sometimes at least, necessary to 
supply. This certainly would be the reasonable conclusion. 
Its reasonableness may be more clearly seen by an argument 
from analogy. 

Let us suppose, for example, that one of us should be bidden 
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by God to reprove the city of Chicago for its sins, and should 
know by revelation from him that, if the sins of the city should 
not be repented of and forsaken, the city would be laid in ashes 
by a destructive fire before the expiration of the present decade, 
and should be commissioned by God to announce this coming 
doom as a reason and motive for repentance. It might be — 
according to the usual divine method in revelation, it would be, 
— that he had not been told anything by God as to the exact 
spot where the fire would break out, whether, indeed, it would 
break out in one, or in many spots, through what streets, or in 
what direction it would make its way, or any other of many 
details that would be prominent and important elements in the 
coming disaster. If now he should seek to fulfil his commission 
to present this threatened disaster so as to make it effective in 
securing a spiritual or a moral transformation in life and char¬ 
acter, it would be almost inevitable that he should attempt to 
supply by imagination, guided by the probabilities of the case, 
more or less of these details. Especially would this be true, if he 
were a poetic soul, and spoke as a poet. In this latter case he 
would be likely even to pay little attention to the probabilities of 
the case, or would neglect them altogether, and even might set 
forth that which, so far as could appear from facts, would be 
clearly impossible. The prophet, being generally a poetic soul, 
and having always a moral or spiritual end to reach, would, then, 
naturally, even if his imagination was inspired, sometimes, at 
least, have done just these very things. 

Thus would an ideal element now appear in the prophetic 
predictions. 

A third reason for thinking it probable there would be found 
such an element in the predictions of the prophets, is the fact that 
such an element appears in those of their utterances that are not 
predictive. Here may be cited, for example, several passages from 
the third chapter of Habakkuk. Speaking of God’s bringing of 
his chosen people from Egypt to the promised land, the prophet 
says 1 (vss. 3-4), 

1 For the sake of uniformity, all the citations in this paper are taken from the 
Revised English Version of the Old Testament. 
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“ His glory covered the heavens, 

And the earth was full of his praise, 

And his brightness was as the light; 

He had rays coming forth from his hand.” 

This is not history, but poetry. The things here set forth 
correspond to no facts observed or existing in the march from 
the Red Sea to the Jordan. It is all about as far from actual 
fact as when we say that for centuries the stars have been windows 
in heaven through which pitying angels have looked down 
on the misery of the earth. The same may be said of the words 
(vs. 5). 

44 Before him went the pestilence, 

And fiery bolts went forth at his feet.” 

Or again of the words (vss. 10-11), 

“ The mountains saw thee and were afraid ; 

The tempest of waters passed by : 

The deep uttered his voice, 

And lifted up his hands on high. 

The sun and moon stood still in their habitation; 

At the light of thine arrows as they went. 

At the shining of thy glittering spear.” 

The naturalness with which this element comes into the pro¬ 
phetic utterances is shown by a little touch in Amos 2:7. In 
describing the sins of the rich and luxurious age of Jeroboam II, 
when speaking of the greed of the wealthy classes to increase 
their landed possessions the prophet talks of those 41 that pant 
after the dust of the earth on the head of the poor.” This 
expression, which is clearly the language of imagination, and does 
not state any literal fact that corresponds to its terms exactly, 
stands among a number of statements that seem to correspond to 
actually existing facts. Thus it is seen how naturally the prophet 
passed from the prosaic to the poetic. 

One more example under this head will be enough to show, 
in connection with those already presented, that the fact claimed 
really exists. In Isa. 62:6, 7 we read: 44 1 have set watchmen 
upon thy walls, O Jerusalem; they shall never hold their peace 
day nor night: ye that are the Lord's remembrancers, take ye 
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no rest, and give him no rest, till he establish, and till he make 
Jerusalem a praise in the earth.” 

The prophet in Babylonia, looking in imagination over the 
long stretch between the land of exile and the ruins of the 
beloved and longed-for city of God and knowing that the time is 
now near at hand when once more the nation shall be married to 
the desolate land, and God shall rejoice over the Beulah that is 
to be, can scarcely wait till God’s time to work the mighty work 
of deliverance. To his ardent imagination it seems that God 
himself shares in his impatience. Lest he should by some chance 
forget to put forth his mighty power as soon as might be, or for 
some reason delay longer than would really be necessary to 
make Jerusalem a praise in the earth, our prophet believes, he 
seems to see, that God, in the anxiety of his love, has made 
ample provision. Before the prophetic mind imagination pic¬ 
tures the desolate ruins and the rubbish heaps of the walls that 
once surrounded the queenly city. But even now the ruins are 
forsaken no longer. Trusty messengers sent by Jehovah from 
the realm of serving spirits stand in eager longing on the 
ruined walls, or hover over them in joyful anticipation. They 
are there that God may not delay in his coming work. 
They need neither rest nor sleep; by day and night, neither 
to themselves nor to their God will they allow peace or 
quiet. Evermore they will ceaselessly cry, “Save, restore; 
restore, save, remember, rebuild,” until the hour shall come 
when they can together sing, “The Lord hath comforted his 
people, he hath redeemed Jerusalem.” (Isa. 52:9.) 

This vision was not according to fact, but it was more accord¬ 
ing to truth than facts which were then to be seen. 

We come now naturally to ask whether there is good evidence 
that passages like these which we have found to exist in the nonpre- 
dictive part of the prophetic writings are to be found also amongthe 
predictions of the prophets. This was to be our second question. 

To answer it we must appeal to the facts which a sound exe¬ 
gesis will reveal. Let us begin with a passage that is parallel to 
the one last cited. In Isa. 52:7,8 we read: “How beautiful 
upon the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good tid- 
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ings, that publisheth peace, that bringeth good tidings of good, 
that publisheth salvation; that saith unto Zion, Thy God reign- 
eth! The voice of thy watchmen ! They lift up the voice, 
together do they sing; for they shall see, eye to eye, when the 
Lord returneth to Zion.” 

Evidently this is as far removed from fact as the vision in 
chapter 62. Indeed, we have here the continuation and the com¬ 
pletion of that vision. The eager and anxious watchmen on the 
ruined walls have not cried in vain. The sleepless messengers 
from the realm of serving spirits have ended at last their task. 
Jehovah has risen in might, and has made bare his holy arm. 
The nation is free, and is returning to wed the chosen land. 
Without fear and without haste the glad march is even now mak¬ 
ing by the joyous hosts of Israel, Jehovah himself both going at 
the head of the rejoicing nation, and serving as its defending 
rearguard. But some eager soul, either moved by his own 
impatient joy, or commissioned by God himself, cannot wait for 
the end of the glad and leisurely march. With swift feet he has¬ 
tens on before the advancing host, and soon he stands upon the 
mountains about Jerusalem, looking down upon its desolate 
wastes. To these wastes and to the ruined walls he cries, “ Break 
forth into joy, sing together, O Zion, thy God reigneth.” 
Now hear the answering song of the serving watching spirits that 
have eagerly waited for this day. “The voice of the watchmen ! 
they lift up the voice, together do they sing.” Then, as anon 
they see the mighty host advancing, Jehovah at its head, they 
gaze with joyous glances into each other’s eyes, and shout yet 
louder in triumphant song. 

In historic fact the song was never sung. No voice of watch¬ 
man was heard as the little band of exiles returned to rebuild the 
temple, and to weep as its foundation was laid. The song would 
not have been sung had the returning march been that of mil¬ 
lions. No foot of announcing messenger proclaiming peace, 
ever stood, or ever was to stand, on the hills about Jerusalem. 
But were these words of the prophet less useful or less beautiful, 
or, in the deepest sense, less true on that account ? Are they 
less beautiful or less useful, even now? 
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We may take as another example the words of Joel, in the 
second chapter of his prophecy, the tenth verse. In this place, the 
prophet seems to be setting forth some circumstances that shall 
attend the devastations of a horde of locusts to be sent by Jeho¬ 
vah to ravage the land of Judah in punishment of its sins. Con¬ 
cerning the coming of this scourge, he says ; 14 The earth quaketh 
before them ; the heavens tremble; the sun and the moon are 
darkened, and the stars withdraw their shining.” 

Now it does not seem possible to suppose that the prophet 
expected the physical phenomena thus set forth would ever become 
real in nature. What flight of locusts ever did, or could, even 
though all the locusts of earth should gather in one mighty 
swarm, make the solid earth tremble under foot, or the sky 
quiver and shake over head, or, not merely darken the land by 
cutting off the light from the heavenly luminaries, but turn the 
sun, moon, and stars themselves dark and black with terror, or 
with sorrow? This latter would be the more unlikely, if we 
should think of exact facts, since locusts do not fly by night. 

But it is not science or fact that these words are intended to 
set before us. The utterance is that of a poet. He may see a 
frightened earth or a terrified sun where science or history cannot. 

Of a similar sort is a passage that forms the opening words of 
the prophecy of Zephaniah. This prophet is telling of the com¬ 
ing of a day of wrath, a dark and gloomy day of Jehovah, in 
which an invading army, a devastating host, whether of Scythians 
or of Babylonians, shall lay Judah waste, and destroy Jerusalem. 
In announcing the purpose of Jehovah to be accomplished in this 
day, he says, as using Jehovah’s own words, I : 2, 3, “I will 
utterly consume all things from off the face of the ground, .... 
I will* consume man and beast; I will consume the fowls of the 
heaven, and the fishes of the sea.” 

In reference to this utterance it is very clear, not to speak of 
other matters, that the prophet could not have expected the lat¬ 
ter part of it ever to be fulfilled. For no hostile invasion, how¬ 
ever great or terrible, whether to be made by Scythians or by 
Babylonians, could result in the death of all the fishes in the sea 
of Galilee and the Mediterranean, or sweep in destruction the 
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birds from the pathways of the sky. Clearly, therefore, on all 
grounds, deductive and inductive, there is an ideal element in 
the predictions of the prophets. 

So we are brought to our third question, what is the extent of 
this element in the prophetic writings? This question it is diffi¬ 
cult, probably impossible, to answer. This is especially so because 
it is complicated with another, the extent of the Conditional Ele¬ 
ment in prophecy. By this element is meant those prophecies 
that never have been fulfilled, and now never can be fulfilled, 
but which would have been fulfilled had the course of things in 
the history and life of Israel been other than it was. The term 
fulfilled is now used to mean such a happening of things in human 
history as alone could be indicated by the terms and the lan¬ 
guage employed by the prophet, the historic counterpart of his 
utterances taken with due regard to their verbal form. 

What might have been it is always difficult to say. So, 
when a prophecy has found no realization in history or fact, and 
now can find none, the question whether this is due to the pres¬ 
ence in it of a conditional, or of an ideal element, or of both 
combined, is often well nigh, if not altogether, unanswerable. 

To show more clearly how true this is, we may briefly con¬ 
sider one of the most prominent and most important forms of 
this conditional element of prophecy. 

When we rightly interpret the Old Testament, we find the 
prophets with one voice proclaiming that Israel is to be the 
beginning and the center of the coming kingdom of God, and 
its eternal queen ; and that Jerusalem is to be forever the reli¬ 
gious capital of the world. Any other way for the coming of the 
kingdom of God, or any other form of its life, is to them utterly 
unknown. Yet this high destiny is only for Israel on condition 
that she shows herself fitted for it. It was, then, because she did 
not fulfil the condition that she, who might have been exalted to 
heaven, was thrust down to Hades. Her fall left the prophecies 
that relate to her possible destiny unfulfilled, and evermore to 
remain unfulfiled. 

To all this agree the words and acts of Jesus. According to 
his parable, he was the only Son sent last of all to the wicked 
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husbandmen to recall them to their duty and their destiny. He 
was sent to the lost sheep of the house of Israel ; and, as king of 
the Jews, he labored among the chosen nation to bring it to 
receive him and the kingdom he came to establish. When, at 
last, all had been done that could be done, and all been done in 
vain, he knew the end had come. As he rode towards the 
beloved city amid the shouts of “ Hosanna to the Son of David,” 
so soon to change to cries of “ Crucify him,” and looked upon the 
Jerusalem he loved so well, a new sense of all that had been lost 
seems to have fallen on his soul, and his falling tears revealed 
the sorrow that lay heavy on his heart. It must have been more 
in the certainty of sorrow than in the pain and just indignation 
of rejection that he said a little later to the representatives of 
the nation, “The kingdom of God shall be taken away from you, 
and shall be given to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof.” 

With this transfer of the kingdom to the Gentiles passed away 
the possibility of the fulfilment of those prophecies that were 
uttered in the hope or the expectation that Israel would some¬ 
time be found ready to receive the fulness of the kingdom, and 
would, as faithful to Jehovah, become its center and its queen. 
The substance cannot be destroyed, and the form be perpetuated. 
The fact that the substance could perish shows that the form was 
only conditional. 

It is, therefore, the blending of the Conditional and the Ideal 
Elements in Prophecy, to which is largely, if not entirely, due 
the fact of unfulfilled prophecy. 

It will, however, evidently be impossible to draw with any 
accuracy a line between these two elements, until we have first 
determined, if such determination is possible, what Israel’s history, 
life, and destiny would have been had these been altogether such 
as God wished, and such as he, by his prophets and his Son, 
wrought that they might be. Especially necessary will it be to 
discover what would have come to Israel and to man had Jesus 
succeeded in realizing in his earthly life the claim, the assertion 
of which finally slew him, and which was written as his accusa¬ 
tion above his head upon the cross, “ Jesus of Nazareth, the 
King of the Jews.” 
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OUTLINE TOPICS IN THE HISTORY OF OLD 
TESTAMENT PROPHECY. 

VII. 


By William R. Harper, 

The University of Chicago. 

PROPHECY OF ISAIAH AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 

i. LITERARY SOURCES. 

z. Contemporaneous Hebrew Sources: 1 

1 ) 737 B. C. Is. 6. a 

2) 736-735 B. C. Is. 2-4. 

3 ) 735-732 B. C. Is. 5 : 1-25 ; 9 : 8-10 : 4 ; 5 : 26-30. 

4) 732 B. C. Is. 7 : i-g : 7 ; 17:1-11. 

5) 725 B. C. Mic. 1-3. 

6) 722 B. C. Is. 28; 19 (?). 

7) 711 B. C. Is. 20: 1-6; 21 : 1-10. 

8) Mic. 4, 5. 

9) 711 B. C. Is. 38; 39; 1 (?). 

10) 702 B. C. Is. 29-32. 

11) 701 B. C. Is. 10: 5-12 : 6 ; 14 : 24-27; 17 : 12-14. 

12) 701 B. C. Is. 18; 33; 36; 37. 

13) 701 B. C. Psalms 46, 47, 48, 76, 75 (?). 

1 Isaiah 24-27 (Israel’s affliction and redemption); 13: 1-14:23 (Fall of Baby¬ 
lon); 34, 35 (Destruction of Edom), 40-66 (Restoration of Israel) belong to other 
periods. 

a Cf. on Isaiah, Ewald, Prophets of the O. T. II.; Kitto, Daily Bible Illustrations, VI.; 
Kay, Isaiah (Bible Comm. V.); W. R. Smith, The Prophets of Israel, 235-316 ; Cheyne, 
The Prophecies of Isaiah; Orelli, 0 . T. Prophecy, 255-305 ; Briggs, Afessianic Prophecy, 
180-219; Giesebrecht, Die Immanuelweissagung, St Kr, 1888, part 2, 217 ff ; Driver, 
Isaiah, his Life and Times; Sayce, Life and Times of Isaiah; Orelli, The Prophecies of 
Isaiah; G. A. Smith, The Book of Isaiah (Exp. Bible) I; Delitzsch, Bib. Comm, on the 
Prophecies of Isaiah, I.; Giesebrecht, Beitrdge tur fesaiakritik; Reich, Jesaias; Blake, 
How to Read Isaiah (How to Read the Prophets, II.); Kirkpatrick, The Doctrine of the 
Prophets, 141-200; Driver, Introduction*, 194-231; Dillmann, Der Prophet fesaia; Duhm, 
Das Buck fesaia; Nagelsbach, The Prophet Isaiah (Lange ); Rawlinson, Isaiah (Pulpit 
Comm.), I. 
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14) % Psalms 12 ; 6 ; 30; 39 ; 62 ; 66: 13-20. 

15) 680 B. C.(?) Mic. 6-7:6. 

16) 660 B. C. Nahum 1-3. 

2. Events as derived from Monumental Sources, about 854-640 B.C. 1 

1. Revolt of Mesha king of Moab from Ahab of Israel. 2 

2. 854, at the battle of Karkar, Shalmaneser II captures 
2000 chariots and 10,000 people from Ahab of Israel, one 
of the allied forces. 3 

3. 842, Jehu of Israel pays tribute to Shalmaneser II. 4 

4- 738, Uzziah (Azariah) of Judah pays tribute to Tiglath- 
pileser III. 5 

5. 738, Menahem of Israel pays tribute to Tiglathpileser III. 6 

6. 734, Ahaz of Judah pays tribute to Tiglathpileser III. 7 

7. 733, Tiglathpileser III. slays Pekah of Israel and sets 
Hoshea on his throne. 8 

8. 722, Samaria, having been besieged by Shalmaneser IV, 
is captured by Sargon. 9 

9. 701, Sennacherib captures many cities and takes much 
spoil from Hezekiah. 10 

1 For the chronology in general, cf. Wellhausen, Die Zeitrechnung des Bucks der 
Konige seit der Theilung des Reiches, JDTh, 1870, 607-40; Kamphausen, Neuer Vcr- 
such einer Chronologic der hebrdischen Konige, ZAW, III., 193-202; Schrader, CO 
T, I., 320-25. 

a Inscription of Mesha on the “ Moabite stone,” cf. Smend and Socin, Die Inschrifl 
des Konigs Mesa von Moab; Meyer, Gesckickle des Alter turns, I., 390-95; Driver, Notes 
on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel , LXXX V.-XCI V.; Sayce, Higher Criticism 
366 ff. 

3 Inscription of Shalmaneser II, cf 3 R, 8, 11 . 91, 92; KB, I. 172 f.; Schrader 
COT, I., 182-6; Meyer, Geschichte des AUertums, I., 392 f.; Brown, Assyriology, its Use 
and Abuse, 53-62. 

4 Inscription of Shalmaneser II, cf Layard, Inscriptions in the Cuneiform Char¬ 
acter, 98 :2 ; Schrader, COT, I., 199 ff.; Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, I., 396, 412. 

5 Inscription of Tiglathpileser III, cf. 3 R., 9, 1 . 2 ; KB, II. 24-7, Schrader, 
COT, I., 208-14 ; Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, I., 446-53; Winckler, Altorientalische 
Forschungen , I., 1-23 ; McCurdy, Hist. Proph. and the Monuments, 413 ff. 

6 3 R. 9 :2, 1 ., 50; KB, II., 30 f.; Schrader, COT, I., 281-4. 

73 R. 67; KB, II., 20 f.; Schrader, COT, I., 255 f. 

8 3 R. 10:2, L 28 f.; KB, II., 32 f.; Schrader, COT, I., 247 f., 251 f. 

9 KB, II., 54 f., Schrader, COT, I., 263-7; Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, I., 454 f. 

10 Inscription of Sennacherib, cf. 1 R, 37-42, col. 2171,72, col. 3 : 11-41 ; 3 R, 
12 : 23-32; KB, 92-97 ; RP % , VI., 88-91; Schrader, COT, I., 277-310; Meyer, Geschichte 
des Altertums, I., 467 ff. 
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10. The Siloam inscription, dating probably from the reign of 
Hezekiah.* 

11. 675, Manasseh pays tribute to Esarhaddon. 9 

12. 667, Manasseh pays tribute to Ashurbanipal. 3 

13. Ashurbanipal carries Manasseh away captive to Babylon. 4 
3. Later Hebrew Sources. 

1) The later material of the Books of Kings. 

2) The Books of Chronicles. 

2. LIVING PROPHECY. 

1) The destruction of Damascus by Tiglathpileser III 
(732B.C.). 

2) The capture of Samaria by Sargon (722 B.C.). 

3) The defeat of Egypt and Gaza at Raphia (720 B.C.). 

4) The invasion of Philistia by Sargon (711 B.C.). 

5) The capture of Babylon (710 B.C.). 

6) The Egyptian political party. 

7) Hezekiah. 

8) The invasion of Sennacherib (701 B.C.). 

9) The work of Isaiah. 

10) Manasseh. 

11) The work of Micah. 

12) The invasion of Egypt by Ashurbanipal (664 B.C.). 

13) The fall of Thebes (660 B.C.). 

14) The work of Nahum. 

3. DESCRIPTIVE AND PREDICTIVE PROPHECY.* 

1 ) The exaltation of Jehovah’s mountain, Isa. 2:2-5. 

2) The idolatry and luxury of Jerusalem, 2:6-11. 

x Socin, ZDPV, III., 54 f.; Kautzsch, ZDPV S \ IV., 102 ff., 261 ff.; Guthe, ZDPV % 
IV., 250 ff.; Guthe, Die Siioahinschrijt> ZDMG , XXXVI., 725-50 ; Sayce, Higher Criti¬ 
cism , 376-84. 

* Inscription of Esarhaddon, cj\ 3 R. 15, 16, col. 5; 13; AT?, 148 f; Harper, 
Hebraica , III., 177-85 ; Schrader, COT\ II., 39-43. 

3 Inscription of Ashurbanipal, cj\ KB % II., 238 f.; Schrader, COT\ II., 39-43. 

4 Cj Schrader, COT II., 53-9. 

5 In order to show very clearly the relation of the descriptive and predictive ele¬ 
ments, and to distinguish between the predictions which relate to the immediate future 
and those which relate to the more remote future, the entire material is given in one 
list, descriptive sections in roman type, predictions of the immediate future in italic , 
and predictions of the remote future in black-faced type. 
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3 ) The impending judgment upon objects of nature, idols , men 

and women, 2 :12-4 :1. 

4 ) The purification of Zion, 4: 2-6. 

5) The vine and its bad fruit—woes, Is. 5 :1-24. 

6) The judgments already sent (blighted crops, war, anar¬ 
chy, internecine strife, defeat), 5:25; 9:8-10:4. 

7) The great judgment about to come {foreign invasion ), 
5:26-30. 

8) The publication of Isaiah’s inaugural vision, 6. 

9) Isaiah’s unavailing message to Ahaz, Is. 7 :1-9. 

10) The sign—Immanuel, given to Ahaz, 7 :10-17. 

11) Pictures of future desolation, 7 :18-25. 

12) Tablet Malter-shalal-hash-baz, 8:1-4. 

13) The coming of the River, Assyria, 8 : 5-8. 

14) An exhortation to fear Jehovah, 8:9-15. 

15) Prayer for the preservation of his message, 8 :16-18. 

16) Warning not to resort to necromancy, 8 :19-20. 

17) Darkness of the times, 8:21-22. 

18) Future light, joy, liberty, peace, and the child, 9:1-7. 

19) The impending destruction of Damascus, 17:1-11. 

20) The coming judgment upon Samaria and Judah, Mic. 
1 :2-i6. 

21) The sins of the leaders the occasion of the judgment, 
Mic. 2, 3. 

22) The coming judgment upon Samaria; evil politicians, Isa. 
28. 

23) Egypt's terror at Jehovah's approach; her conversion to Jeho¬ 
vah, Isa. 19 (?). 

24) Egypt shall be taken captive; Judah dismayed, Isa. 20. 

25) The vision of the fall of Babylon, Isa. 21 :1-10. 

26) The story of Hezekiah’s sickness and recovery, Isa. 38. 

27) The present of Merodach-Baladan; the rebuke of 
Isaiah, 39. 

28) The exaltation of Jehovah's house, Mic. 4 : 1-4. 

29) The people restored; the Davidic kingdom revived, Mic. 4 .*5-10. 

30) The chosen people changed, Mic. 4 :11-13, 

3 1 ) The birth of a new ruler and his dominion, Mic. 5:1-8. 

3 2 ) The destruction of warlike implements and of idols, 5:10-15. 
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33) The mistaken policy of the Egyptian party; the terrible 
approach of Jehovah, and the coming of the Assyrian army; 
the times of peace and righteousness beyond. Isa. 29-32. 

34) The Assyrian army, now in the North, shall suddenly per¬ 
ish, while Judah shall survive, 10:5-23. 

35) Why should Judah fear? Assyria is close upon us, but 
shall perish , 10 :24-34. 

36) David’8 sprout shall spring forth, righteousness, and universal 
peace, 11:1-9. 

3 7) In spite of difficulties, this picture of peace will be realized, 

11:10-16. 

38 ) The song of redeemed Israel on that glorious day, 12 :1-6. 

39) Assyria?s army shall be broken, 14:24-27. 

40) Assyria's army shall suddenly perish, 17:12-14. 

41) Ethiopia’s help is not needed ; Jehovah is sufficient, 18. 

42) Assyria shall perish, Judah prosper; Judah’s present dis¬ 
tress, but the glory, security, and delight of the new state, 33. 

43) The narrative of the speech of Sennacherib's officer, 
the request, its refusal, etc., 36. 

44) Hezekiah’s grief; the message to Isaiah; the answer, 
37:1-7. 

45) A second message, Hezekiah’s prayer; Isaiah’s answer, 
the destruction of the Assyrian army, 37:8-35. 

46) Hymnal celebration of the wonderful deliverance, Pss. 
40, 47. 48, 76, 7 5( ? )- 

47) Psalms having their origin at some time during this 
period. 

a) The supplication of a prophet, Ps. 12. 

b) A sick-bed experience, Pss. 6 and 30. 

c) An honest complaint, Ps. 39. 

d) A nobleman’s defense, Ps. 62. 

e) A sacrificial song, Ps. 66:13-20. 

48) Jehovah’s controversy with the people because they 
have abandoned him, Mic. 6:1-5. 

49) Jehovah’s sharp denunciation of the people, Mic. 6:9-16. 

50) Judah is wicked, corrupt, rotten, Mic. 7:1-6. 

51) Jehovah is a jealous God, inflicting vengeance on his 
enemies, but a fortress for his people, Nah. 1:1-8. 
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52) Jehovah will destroy Nineveh and free Judah, 1:9-14. 

53) The means , manner and cause of Nineveh's destruction 

2:1-3:7- 

54) The absolute certainty that all this will take place , 3:8-19 

4. THE PROPHETIC WORK. 

1) Isaiah. 

а) His skill in adjusting himself to circumstances. 

б) His methods of handling material. 

c) His use of figurative language. 

d) His fondness for contrast. 

e) His literary style. 

/) His power as an orator. 

g) His work as a politician or statesman. 

(1) In connection with Ahaz. 

(2) In connection with Hezekiah. 

(3) His home policy. 

(4) His foreign policy. 

2) Micah. 

a) The evidence that he regards the situation from the 
countryman’s point of view. 

b) Irony, paronomasia, simplicity, energy. 

c) Points in respect to which he had deeper insight 
than Isaiah. 

3) Nahum. 

a) The question of his residence, Judah or Assyria. 

b ) The literary style. 

c) The immediate purpose. 

4) Prophetism of 740-640 B.C. 

1. The first half of the century. 

1) In relation to the monarchy. 

2) In relation to the priesthood. 

3) In public affairs. 

2. The second half the century. 

1) In large measure lacking. 

2) Antagonized by the monarchy. 
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5. SUMMARIES OF THE PERIOD. 1 

1. Ideas concerning “Right living” “ Worship" Covenant" 

1. In Isaiah and Micah, prophetism in its labor for “right¬ 
eousness 0 seems to reach its climax. They speak 
against monopolists, short-sighted politicians, minis¬ 
ters of state, corrupt judges, perverters of moral dis¬ 
tinctions, the masses themselves in their faithlessness, 
and in their proneness to the most debasing acts. 
They plead for the orphan and widow. Life, public 
and private, is scrutinized and held up to view. Lux¬ 
ury and extravagance, debauchery and drunkenness, 
injustice and corruption, hypocrisy and scepticism are 
rebuked. 

2. Formal worship and routine ceremonial are denounced, 
as of no value, indeed injurious. Jehovah cannot 
endure it. He wishes purity and uprightness. 

3. The relationship of Jehovah to his people is one which 
cannot be broken. While he must punish them, he 
must also be faithful to his covenent. Hence there 
will be a 11 remnant 0 to which these promises will be 
fulfilled. 

2. Ideas concerning “ God. 

1. The majesty of God is largely dwelt upon. 

2. The holiness of God is the most conspicuous attribute 

3. The new name, “ Holy (=faithful) one of Israel. 0 

4. The love and longsuffering of God. 

5. The jealousy Qf God. 

6. The “oneness 0 of God. 

3. Ideas concerning “ Man" “ Sin" “Death" 

1. Israel's troubles all due to the sin of the nation. 

. 2. This sin largely that of the leaders. 

3. Israel has been a sinner from the beginning; the state . 
is completely rotten. 

* For Isaiah and the other prophets of this period, cf. R. P. Smith, Prophecy a 
Preparation for Christ, 254-322; Duhm, Die Theologie der Propheten, 149-93; W. R. 
Smith, The Prophets of Israel , 191—373; Orelli, 0 . T. Prophecy, 255-313; Briggs, 
Messianic Prophecy, 180-219 Kirkpatrick , The Doctrine of the Prophets, 141-252. 
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4. The only satisfactory punishment for the national sin 
is death of the nation. 

4. Ideas concerning “Deliverance" 

1. The nation must first pass through a judgment; this, 
in the case of Northern Israel, is the destruction of 
Samaria; in the case of Judah, that of Jerusalem. 

2. A feature of this judgment is the captivity, which 
shall follow the destruction. Micah sees the Baby¬ 
lonian exile. 

3. Israel is to take a great place among the nations in 
the future. Restoration will take place, and harmony; 
the nation will be honored by all nations, who, indeed, 
will accept Israel's religion. 

4. Afterwards, the ideal kingdom will be established; no 
more war, universal peace. 

5. The ruler of this kingdom will be a child, born under 
peculiar circumstances, of David’s line, a reformer, 
divinely endowed, extending blessings to the whole 
world, a ruler of peace. Isaiah and Micah picture 
this ideal personage. The time of his coming is 
indefinite, but the coming and the character of it are 
certain. 
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HOW SHOULD THE BIBLE BE STUDIED IN THE SUNDAY 

SCHOOL. 


By the R e v. Philip S. Moxom, D.D. 
Springfield, Mass. 


This question has derived an increased importance and a fresh pungency 
from the change which has taken place in our view of the Bible as a result 
of the application of scientific methods to biblical study during the past 
quarter of a century. Until recently the question would have been answered 
simply and directly in accordance with the prevailing idea of the plenary 
inspiration and verbal inerrancy of the Sacred Scriptures. To a great extent 
“ the higher criticism ” has compelled a new and in many respects different 
answer. It is no wonder that many Sunday School teachers are perplexed. 
Some of them have read enough of the “findings” and arguments of critical 
scholars to know that it is no longer possible to teach the Bible in the old 
way; yet most of these are not sufficiently familiar with critical results and 
methods to use them with confidence and skill. Some seek to evade all 
questions of authorship, of chronology, of discrepancy in statements of fact and 
religious teaching, and of historic development, and confine themselves solely to 
the illustrative and practical use of the Bible, particularly of the Old Testament, 
* in enforcing familiar religious and moral ideas. Their attempt, however, does 
not save them from embarrassment, for they are continually disturbed by 
difficulties that rise both in their own minds and in the minds of some of their 
pupils. Others take refuge in a frank and determined conservatism and by 
a tour de force endeavor to compel resistant and incredulous pupils to accept 
the old view of the Bible as ipsissimis verbis , the dictation of the Holy Spirit. 

The Sunday school teachers, especially the Bible class teachers of these 
days deserve the sympathy and the help of careful biblical scholars. Their 
position is one of extreme difficulty. For many of them, like the sad 
poet, are 

Between two worlds,— 

One dead, one waiting to be born. 

Fortunately, however, with all the difficulty of their situation they can 
find in the Bible abundant material of moral and spiritual instruction which 
is in no way invalidated or even rendered doubtful by the results of critical 
investigation. 

Before I proceed to a somewhat detailed answer to the question which 
forms the caption of this article, I desire to say some things by way of prelude. 
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In the first place we must recognize the fact that a change of view has so 
far been accomplished as to estop intelligent denial. The movement of 
modern thought on the Bible cannot with safety or profit be ignored. That 
movement is not the result of caprice, or of an “ unsanctified heart ” and con¬ 
sequent hostility to evangelical religion. The higher criticism is carried on 
by men who are not only able and honest, but also, many of them, profoundly 
religious. “Truth is the strong thing,” said Browning, and it is love of truth 
and unwearying devotion to the search for truth to which, more than to any 
thing else, the present changed conception of the Scriptures is due. For 
good or ill, I firmly believe for good, the old idea of the Bible is passing 
never to return. We shall go back to it no more than we shall go back to 
the Ptolemaic Astronomy. It would be a greater misfortune to go back to it 
than it would be to go back to the Ptolemaic Astronomy. 

In the second place we must recognize the importance of right methods. 
The Bible equally with all other subjects of investigation, should be studied 
rationally. Because of its supreme importance, the Bible will yield to 
rational study the richest results. 

It follows from this truth, that the Sunday school teacher today must 
qualify himself as never before for his work. The time has passed when 
“ anybody can teach in the Sunday school.” Already we have this anomalous 
condition in our churches, that often the preacher has to undo in the pulpit 
what has been mistakenly done in the Sunday school room. It must be said 
also, that the Sunday school, in many quarters, is losing its power over the 
more mature boys and girls, as well as over adults, because the teaching in 
both substance and method, is behind the times. It is impossible long to keep 
the Sunday school alive and in the best sense prosperous if archaic notions 
of the Bible are perpetuated in the teaching; and the attempt to perpetuate 
those notions is fraught with mischief, for they are preventive of a true idea of 
Christianity. A superficial knowledge of the main results of scientific 
biblical study is imparted to a considerable number of people in many con¬ 
gregations by the periodical press. This compels the minister to give some 
heed to these results in his sermons, and the disparity between the teaching in 
the Sunday school and the teaching in the pulpit, where, as is too often the case, 
such disparity exists, is demoralizing. There is need, in both Sunday school 
and pulpit, of entire frankness in the treatment of questions that arise about 
the Bible. More harm is done by evasion than by answers that at first unset¬ 
tle traditional beliefs; and confessed ignorance on the part of the teacher is 
far less mischievous than wilful refusal to give any attention to conclusions 
which careful scholars have reached and announced. 

Intrinsically the Bible is the most interesting volume in the world; it is 
often made uninteresting and even repulsive by a treatment of it that is lack¬ 
ing in intelligence and in fearless respect for truth. 

But if there is need of frankness there is need also of wisdom. The 
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spirit of reverence is absolutely necessary to any profitable handling of the 
Bible. More than that, there should be a sensitive regard for the weakness 
of those who are ignorant and unskilled in intellectual discrimination. The 
teacher who busies himself mainly with what he is pleased to call “ the 
defects of the Bible ” will not be likely to perceive its unequaled merits. 
The mere iconoclast is out of place in the chair of the religious teacher. 

As to method in the study of the Bible I offer but one or two remarks. 

The various books of the Bible should be studied in their proper character 
as literature . Poetry must not be hardened into prose nor heroic legend con¬ 
founded with bald statement of fact. The various books should be considered 
also in connection with the circumstances and conditions, social, political and 
religious, out of which they rose. And, still more, they should be studied, not 
piecemeal, but in their integrity. The Bible is not an arsenal of proof-texts; 
when it is made such it is abused and a large part of its charm and of its 
worth is taken away. 

The Bible should be studied in the light of the fundamental truth that it 
is the product and the record of an historic development through which has 
come a divine revelation. This fundamental truth is somewhat obscured by 
the common arrangement of books, particularly in the Old Testament. The 
ordinary Sunday school teacher thinks of the common order as strictly chrono¬ 
logical, from Genesis to Revelation, while for example, it is now a common¬ 
place of biblical knowledge that a large part of the Pentateuch is later than 
the prophets, Amos, Hosea, the first* Isaiah, etc., and most of the Psalms are 
post-exilic. The historic development of the Scriptures does not appear to the 
ordinary reader of the English version, but it unquestionably appears to him 
who studies these Scriptures carefully in the light of recent investigation. The 
discovery of this historic development gfves a new interest and meaning to 
the Bible and lets one deeply into the method of divine revelation. When, 
by careful study, one has grasped the real connection between the prophecies 
and Hebrew history he has opened a treasury of truths that enrich both his 
mind and his heart. 

The Bible should be studied also with the resolute purpose to discrim¬ 
inate between the essential and the incidental. There is no greater obstacle 
to an intelligent understanding and interpretation of the Bible than the indis¬ 
criminate confounding of values which was once so common as to be almost 
universal. The details of Hebrew history are both interesting and valuable, 
but they are not to be compared in interest and value with the progressive 
disclosure to the Hebrew mind of the nature and will of God, the meaning of 
righteousness and the divine purpose of human redemption which attains 
culminating expression in the person and life of Jesus Christ. That a partic¬ 
ular psalm was not written by David but by some unknown poet of the 
Babylonian captivity is interesting to the scholar, but the deep religious mean¬ 
ing of the psalm is of value to all who would nourish the spiritual life. It 
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is of interest to know what Hebrews of the seventh or fifth century before Christ 
thought of sacrifice and its effect on man’s relation to God, but it is far more 
valuable to know that “the sacrifices of God are a broken spirit,” whether 
in the fifth century before or in the nineteenth century after Christ. 

Finally, the Bible should be studied with a right motive. The desire for 
knowledge is a commendable motive, and he who studies the Bible simply in 
order to know its history, structure and contents is profitably engaged. But 
we should have a deeper motive. In a preeminent sense the Bible is a source 
of truth that concerns life, and character and destiny. It should be studied, 
then, with constant view to the practical ends of furnishing a rational basis of 
religious faith and a trustworthy guide of daily conduct. Truth attaining its 
legitimate end in right character— this is the proper outcome of biblical study 
in the Sunday school. Experience has amply proved that the Bible, despite 
defective ideas of its structure and date and sources, may yield a divine aid 
in the culture of the heart and the conduct of life. It will do this not less, 
but more, abundantly the better it is known. Fuller knowledge may strip 
away many superstitions and mistaken notions of God’s method in dealing 
with man, but it will give more than it takes away and what it gives will 
abide, a permanent treasure. 
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THE RECENT EXCAVATIONS AT CORINTH. 

When the announcement was made last winter that the authorities of the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens had decided to undertake 
the excavation of ancient Corinth the project was probably greeted with 
some misgiving by many of those who have witnessed the utter desolation 
that now reigns over the extensive site of the once populous and splendid 
city, and called to mind the many visitations of war and earthquake which at 
last leveled the mistress of the seas to the earth. If fate had not dealt far 
more harshly with Corinth than with her sister cities doubtless one might 
reasonably have expected today that her ruins would yield a richer harvest 
to the excavator’s spade and would furnish more valuable material to the 
student of Greek civilization than those of any Greek city after Athens. But 
Corinth alone of all Greek cities incurred the unrelenting wrath of Rome, 
who usually posed as the champion of Hellenic freedom, ostensibly on 
account of some violation on her part of diplomatic etiquette, but really 
because of her prosperity, and so she shared with that other unhappy com¬ 
mercial rival, Carthage, the doom of utter destruction. Cicero gives us to 
believe that the Romans did the work thoroughly. Corinthi vestigium vix 
relictum est t he says, adding that his countrymen razed her to the ground 
with the intention that she should not rise again. Her walls, her temples, 
and her homes were first looted and then destroyed. Rome and all Italy 
were filled with the spoils taken by Mummius from her temples. In after 
years even the graves of her dead were ransacked by the degenerate set¬ 
tlers to furnish merchandise to the traders who supplied Roman nobles with 
antiquities wherewith to adorn their homes. But Caesar rebuilt the city and 
restored it to something of its ancient splendor. This was the city where St. 
Paul lived and preached — the city still of Aphrodite, as we clearly see from 
the first letter to the Corinthians. But the Turk, Venetian, and earthquake 
succeeding one another did for Paul’s Corinth what Mummius had done for 
the Corinth of Aiion and Periander. Today a little handful of wretched 
hovels occupies the site, and only the seven columns of the old temple and the 
potsherds which every footstep turns up in the loose soil reveal the fact of 
its ancient habitation. 

But the very fact of the existence today of the ruins of a temple which 
dates back to the sixth or seventh century gave the director of the American 
school, Professor Richardson, who is no timid explorer, some reason to hope 
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that the total destruction (Cicero's words are funditus sustulerunt ) of Corinth 
was perhaps no more complete than was the destruction of the monuments 
on the Acropolis at Athens. Ancient Greek writers were very positive in 
their assertion that Xerxes left no stone standing on another when he cap¬ 
tured the citadel, but the pre-Persian finds that have been made on the 
Acropolis are now reckoned among the most valuable treasures of the 
Athenian museums. The modern explorer is less fastidious than the ancient 
conqueror. He is content to possess the statues which Xerxes did not think 
worth his while to break to pieces and which the Roman general would have 
scorned to dedicate to his gods at home. Then Pausanias, who described 
Corinth some 217 years after Caesar had rebuilt it, often has occasion to 
mention d/>xata wpdy para, some of which may still be lying beneath the soil. 
One has also fair reason to expect a large number of inscriptions, which 
alone would repay the cost of excavation for the light they would throw 
on the history of the city which played so large a part in the history of 
Greece. 

But there were other practical difficulties to be taken into consideration 
by the one who proposed to lay old Corinth bare. The area covered by the 
ancient population of 300,000 souls was about five miles in its circumference. 
The position of none of the landmarks mentioned by Pausanias was known, 
except a few spots in the neighborhood of the Acrocorinth. Even the soli¬ 
tary temple has never been identified with certainty with any one of those given 
in the long list of the periegete. With no help, then, in topographical mat¬ 
ters from Pausanias, who, in spite of his curious lapses and his puzzling itin¬ 
eraries, deserves the credit for a large part of the success of modern excava¬ 
tors, from Schliemann to Dorpfeld, one had to reckon with the grave possi¬ 
bility of having, at the end of the first season’s work, only a number of 
scattered trenches, dug at great expense at points where the divination of 
the explorers saw the chance of a find or the likelihood of hitting upon the 
track of Pausanias — and nothing more. Trial trenches have a way of skirt¬ 
ing, without disclosing, important objects, and are as likely as not to lead to 
disappointment, even on a promising site. At Corinth they were inevitable, 
and a fruitless campaign at the beginning, with no discovery of sufficient 
importance to attract attention to the work and thus to draw funds for the 
further prosecution of the undertaking, would in all probability have resulted 
in the mournful refilling of the trenches and the abandonment of the site to 
the richer schools of the French or the Germans, which are better able to 
weather an unprofitable season. 

With such a possibility of failure staring him in the face, Professor Rich¬ 
ardson turned his face away from smaller but more certain fields of labor 
toward Corinth. He is an enthusiastic explorer, and knows too well the 
importance for archaeology and for history of a definite knowledge of what 
lies under the soil of the Isthmus to be deterred from even so problematical 
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a venture. Perhaps his success at Eretria, a field which offers the same 
practical problems to the excavator, and where no Pausanias is there to 
guide, gave him courage for the undertaking. He is, moreover, strongly 
drawn to problems of topography, no less than to the more exciting search 
for treasures of bronze and marble. And Corinth was sure to furnish fas¬ 
cinating topographical problems to solve if once a starting-point were found. 



ENVIRONS OF CORINTH 

From Baedeker’s** Gretct** 

Professor Richardson, ably seconded by Professor Wheeler of Cornell, 
the associate director for the year, began the actual work of excavation in 
March. The right to dig was easy to obtain, because the site of ancient 
Corinth has attracted few settlers since the earthquake of 1858, which com¬ 
pleted the destruction of the city of Caesar, and the poor soil is only sparsely 
cultivated. Some twenty trial trenches were sunk here and there. The 
accumulated soil, most of it washed down from the Acrocorinth, was found to 
vary from fifteen to twenty feet in depth. A hundred men were employed, 
who had no better implements than the pick, shovel, and the small reed- 
woven basket or bag in which native laborers carry earth. To judge by the 
reports which have reached us through the newspapers, most of these 
trenches, dug so laboriously, led to no discovery of importance. But at the 
bottom of one of them was found the theater, the building of all others which 
the excavators had hoped to find. Yet one cannot but think of the anxious 
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two months of trench-digging in vain, crowned only at the very last by the 
decisive result. 

To appreciate the importance of the discovery of the theater, we must 
turn to Pausanias. He says that most of the temples were grouped about the 
agora, and he makes the agora the central point to which the tourist is sup¬ 
posed to return after each sight-seeing excursion. The agora, of course, 
would be the best thing to find. But in order to discover its location it 
would be necessary to have uncovered the whole area over which it extended. 
Fortunately, however, Pausanias gives a clue to its discovery. As you pass 
out of the agora on the road to Sicyon, he says, you see on your right a 
temple to Apollo, and a little beyond is the spring GlaucS. Above the 
spring is the Odeion, and by this a monument to the children of the sorcer¬ 
ess Medea. Not far from this monument is the temple of Athene Chalinitis, 
which lies near the theater (xpds rf dt&rpy), while above the theater (forIp rb 
64 arpov) is the temple of Capitoline Jupiter. It will be seen that, starting 
with an approximate knowledge of the location of the road to Sicyon, we are 
put definitely on the track of Pausanias by the finding of the theater, and it 
is now a comparatively easy task to work one’s way back to the center of the 
city’s life, the agora. A theater can be recognized at once by its peculiar 
structure, but one temple is like unto another. The excavators wisely 
decided to cling close to the ruins of the old temple as the one remaining 
landmark of old Corinth, and the theater was discovered about a quarter of a 
mile to the west of it. The temple is now identified provisionally with that 
of Apollo in the account of Pausanias. Thus, as the result of the first sea¬ 
son’s work, Professor Richardson can look forward with confidence to the 
final restoration of the ground plan of ancient Corinth and to the identifica¬ 
tion of its most important buildings. 

To archaeologists the theater itself, if in good preservation, will probably 
prove of greater interest at the present time than would any other single 
structure. On account of the weighty problems now under discussion in 
connection with the history of the drama, which can be settled only by the 
discovery of new theaters, it is to be hoped that the American School, which 
has hitherto taken the lead in the exploration of theater buildings, will 
speedily give to the world whatever contribution the theater at Corinth may 
supply in this direction. A “magnificent Greek stone” has been found to 
the east of the temple. This seems to point to the neighborhood of the 
agora. Several dwelling houses have been uncovered. Several pieces of 
statuary have come to light, but nothing of great consequence. The harvest 
of Greek inscriptions has been disappointingly small, but many interesting 
Roman inscriptions were found. The find of a considerable number of 
vases also deserves mention. Altogether the yield of minor objects from the 
trenches is by no means discouraging, and one may count on important 
results as soon as large spaces are cleared. 
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As has been said, the Corinth which we may hope thus to regain will be 
the Corinth of St. Paul. Possibly one of the houses which the future visitor 
to the uncovered city will see was the house of Chloe, messenger from which 
told Paul of the dissensions which prompted the first letter to the Corin¬ 
thians, while another may be the home of Stephanas, the first-fruits of 
Achaea. The excavators have already dubbed one of the houses found “the 
house of Sosthenes the brother,” though, to tell the truth, it does not appear 
that Sosthenes was a resident of Corinth. No single spot in Corinth, how¬ 
ever, stands out in bold relief through its association with Paul, as does the 
Areopagus at Athens. In fact no distinctly topographical interest attaches to 
Corinth on account of the apostle. But the resurrection of the city which 
the great preacher and philosopher loved so well, where he lived and toiled 
for eighteen months, where he planted and Apollos watered the little church 
which had to struggle so bravely against wickedness from within and from 
without, and, above all, the city whose name will always be memorable, if 
for no other reason, through its association with Paul’s two grand epistles, 
cannot fail to be a matter of moment to all students of the Bible, as well as 
to all students of Greek civilization. 

Edward Capps. 
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The Summer Schools of the Institute have met with marked success in all 
parts of the country. Official reports from some of these have not yet been 
received but the following facts will be representative of all the schools. 

At Chautauqua, N. Y., there were enrolled in all departments, Hebrew, 
New Testament Greek, and the English Bible, one hundred and sixty 
students. Daily sessions were held through six weeks and under five 
instructors. 

The Saturday morning conference was an interesting feature. At these 
conferences many of the most fundamental questions connected with the 
study of the Bible, the results of the Higher Criticism and their effect upon 
the practical use of the Bible, were freely presented and discussed. The 
students represented twenty-two different states and the Dominion of Canada. 
Contrary to the usual notion of Chautauqua as a Methodist institution, the 
Presbyterians presented thirty-two students over against twenty-three from 
the Methodist denomination. The Baptists'and Congregationalists followed 
with fourteen and thirteen respectively. In addition there were representa¬ 
tives from the following : Protestant Episcopal, United Presbyterian, Lutheran, 
Disciples, Jewish, Reformed, Universalist, Christian, Methodist Episcopal 
South. 

Thirty-eight of the students were college graduates, and several held still 
higher degrees. The tenor of these facts holds true of all the summer 
schools. It is therefore unnecessary to repeat them in each connection. 

In the University of Chicago sixty-two students were enrolled in the 
classes in Hebrew, six in Assyrian, sixty-eight in New Testament Greek and 
twenty-six in Biblical Literature in English. This presents the work of only 
the first term. The second term is now in progress. The figures given do 
not include the several series of public lectures given by Professor George 
Adam Smith and others. 

At Bay View, Mich., where the work was under the direction of Professor 
F. K. Sanders, there were about one hundred and twenty-five students. The 
most helpful class was one in which practical work in methods of historical 
study was required. Some of the results obtained in this class were excep¬ 
tionally good. The course in Biblical Sociology, by Professor Graham 
Taylor, was also well attended. The school at Bay View is permanently 
under the control of the Institute and it is possible to plan the work so as to 
make a progressive series of courses from year to year. 
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At Montcagle, Tenn. t and Lakeside, Ohio, where Professor Lincoln 
Hulley has for several years conducted the Institute work, the attendance 
was unusually large. At these assemblies the work is public, no tuition fee 
being charged as at the schools mentioned above. The figures, therefore, 
should not be compared on the same basis. At Monteagle eleven sessions 
were held with an average attendance of four hundred. At Lakeside thirty 
lectures were given with an average attendance of two hundred. At both 
these places frequent conferences upon home study were held. Every rep¬ 
resentative of the Institute feels that his work is but half done until it is sup¬ 
plemented by the endeavor to inspire people to continue their systematic 
study of the Bible through the year. 

At Lake Madison, S. Dak., where there is only a small assembly, fifteen 
lectures on the Apostolic Church were given, with an average audience of 
twenty-five. 

At Winfield, Kan., two courses, one in the New Testament and one in the 
Old Testament, under Dr. H. L. Willett, attracted audiences averaging seven 
hundred and fifty. These were among the largest audiences of the Assembly. 
At Macatawa Park, a small assembly, connected with the Society of Christian 
Endeavor, one hundred listened to the daily lecture by Dr. Willett on the 
Beginnings of Christianity. 

At all of the places named schools have been conducted by the Insti¬ 
tute in previous years and are now well established. 

Seven new schools were inaugurated at the following places : At Eagle 
Lake, Ind., at the Winona Assembly, ten lectures were given by Professor A. 
K. Crawford, and an average attendance of one hundred and fifty is reported. 
Professor Crawford also represented the Institute at the Louisiana Assembly 
in Ruston, La. Here the sixteen lectures on Messianic Prophecy were open 
only to regularly enrolled students in the school. Nothwithstanding this the 
membership in the class was fifty, a number larger than in any other one sub¬ 
ject taught. 

At the Rocky Mountain Assembly in Colorado the work of Professor W. 
F. Steele was also a part of the school work and an attendance of forty was 
registered. Dr. Steele also lectured on general biblical topics, “The 
Unchaining of our English Bible” and kindred subjects. 

At Des Moines, la., a new assembly, Professor H. L. Willett presented 
the subject of Old Testament History. Five hundred people are reported as 
regular attendants upon these lectures. This assembly has started out with 
the intention of making Bible study an important feature, and the success of 
the first year will undoubtedly warrant the continuance of this policy. 

At Jackson, Tenn., the National Sunday School Seminary has become a 
permanent department of the Southwestern Baptist University. At this 
school Dr. T. G. Soares delivered eighteen lectures on Old Testament 
History. His scientific and liberal work met with general approval, and a 
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most interesting opening was thus made in the South. The average attend¬ 
ance was seventy. 

The remaining schools, Perth Springs, Mo., and Saratoga Springs, N. Y„ 
are now in session and have not yet been reported upon. From the above it 
will be seen, however, that in all the summer schools of the Institute about 
twenty-five hundred students have received instruction. 


New announcements of the home courses of the Institute are now ready. 
They may be secured in any quantity for distribution. A special offer of a 
free membership for one year in the Bible Students’ Reading Guild, or in the 
Outline Bible Club course is made to any minister who will carefully examine 
the work for himself and who will distribute three hundred circulars with a 
word of commendation in his church or vicinity. The subject in the Bible 
Students’ Reading Guild for the current year is the Foreshadowings of the 
Christ, a study of Old Testament history and prophecy; that in the Outline 
Bible Club course is Old Testament Literature, a study of the work of the 
Hebrew sages. 
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Melchisedek. — Professor Sayce is the advocate, in season and out of 
season, of a theory which claims to find the substantiation of Melchisedek as 
an historical character in certain references of the Tel-el-Amarna tablets. 
One of these letters is from the governor of Jerusalem, Ebed-tob, who writes, 
according to Sayce, “ Behold! neither my father nor my mother has exalted 
me in this place. The prophecy of the mighty king has caused me to enter 
the house of my father.” Professor Sayce holds that the “mighty king” 
referred to here is the god of Jerusalem, Ninib, and therefore this king of 
Jerusalem claims to receive his authority from God, that is, to be a priest- 
king. Evidently, therefore, we have here a successor of Melchisedek, priest 
of the Most High God and king of Jerusalem (Gen. 14:18). Professor 
Driver, in the Guardian , denied the validity of this argumentation of Professor 
Sayce. In his answer to Professor Driver in the Expository Times for June, 
reprinted in the July number, Sayce holds that the title “mighty king” is 
never used of the Pharaoh of Egypt; that for the king of Jerusalem to say 
that he was (not a governor but) a “friend” or “ally” of the Pharaoh, who 
had been raised by the oracle or arm of the mighty king (meaning Pharaoh) 
would be nonsense. A reply is given by Professor Driver in the July num¬ 
ber, in which he denies the validity of the argument of Professor Sayce from 
the title “mighty king,” arguing that the context points to the application of 
this title to Pharaoh, denying also that there is any nonsense made of the 
passage by its interpretation as applying to the Egyptian king. He con¬ 
cludes by the assertion that, even if the reference is to the god of Jerusalem, 
between this governor of Jerusalem and Melchisedek a period of at least 
nine hundred years intervenes. He asks whether we may argue from a con¬ 
dition of things at the period of the Tel-el-Amarna tablets to a similar state of 
affairs nearly a thousand years before. He says: “Literally the inscrip¬ 
tions establish no point of contact whatever between Ebed-tob and Melchise¬ 
dek. Even, therefore, though Professor Sayce’s philological interpretations 
be accepted, my own position remains unaffected ; the testimony borne by the 
Tel-el-Amarna tablets to the historical character of Melchisedek is abso¬ 
lutely nugatory and valueless.” 


The cut in the center of the cover of our present issue is inserted not for 
its intrinsic beauty, nor because of any direct relation to biblical history, but 
because of its connection with Corinth, to which the excavations now in prog- 
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gre.«s are directing fresh attention. Sculptural remains from Corinth, once so 
magnificently adorned with works of art, are extremely few. Kabbadias in his 
Catalogue of the National Museum (at Athens) mentions but two. Of these 
the one which we reproduce is a gravestone, to use the modern term, of one 
Alcias, a Phocian. Kabbadias thus describes it: Alcias is represented as a 
nude warrior with his back turned to view, wearing a helmet, and having a 



tunic rolled together and thrown over his left arm in such way that it reaches 
to the ground. He holds in the left hand a shield and in the right a javelin, 
and stands in attitude of attack, facing to the left and trampling underfoot 
the corpse of a naked foe lying outstretched, defending himself with the 
shield and thrusting forward with his spear in such way that he has the upper 
part of his body inclined forward and his legs aie stretched wide apart. 

Kabbadias thinks the monument cannot be later than the third century 
B.C. 
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Professor Petrie’s New “Israel” Inscription and its Interpretation. — The 

discovery of the Merenptah slab containing the name of Israel has let 
loose a flood of communications and discussions as to its meaning and bear¬ 
ing upon the account of the Exodus. It is interesting to observe how widley 
writers differ on these points. Professor Sayce, writing in the Sunday School 
Times of July 11, 1896, concludes that “at any rate the theory which saw 
in Merenptah the Pharaoh of the Exodus has received a confirmation.’ 
Professor Max MUller, writing in the Independent of July 9, 1896, says that 
this inscription overthrows the current theory that Merenptah is the Pharaoh 
of the Exodus. It seems difficult to understand how two scholars could 
reach such absolutely contradictory conclusions. 

The particular passage is as follows: “ Israel has been torn out without 
offshoot (Muller); or “ The Israelites are minished so that they have no seed" 
(Sayce). The points of importance about which a decision gathers may be 
said to be the following: (1) All agree that it is Israel that is referred to 
here ; not, for example, Jezreel. (2) The determinative for Israel is not 
that of city or land, but that which means “ foreign people,” or, as Mr. Sayce 
holds, “a tribe,” not “a settled people.” (3) The strange expression here, 
“ without offshoot or seed,” irresistibly suggests the measure of Pharaoh by 
which the male children of the Israelites were put to death. This measure, 
however, has generally been ascribed to Ramses II, the Pharaoh of the 
oppression, not to Merenptah, whose accession is thought to come later in the 
Book of Exodus. (4) It is in dispute whether the position of this statement 
respecting the Israelites in the inscription, lying as it does between a passage 
referring to cities of Palestine and a passage mentioning Palestine itself, 
argues in favor of the Israelites being in Palestine at this time. If they 
were, then ( a ) the Exodus was already passed, or ( b ) the reference is to the 
Israelites living in Palestine in addition to those living in Egypt. Professor 
Marshall, writing in the Expositor of July 1896, accepts this latter interpre¬ 
tation, and refers to 1 Chronicles 7 :22, which “represents the sons of Eph¬ 
raim penetrating into Canaan as far as Gath.” Dr. Sellin, writing in Neue 
Kirchliche Zeitschrift, vii:6, holds that it is not necessary to infer from the 
inscription that the Israelites were in Palestine. He would conclude that 
Merenptah, as well as Ramses II, was a Pharaoh who oppressed Israel, and 
not the Pharaoh of the Exodus; that he, therefore, was the author of the 
measure mentioned in Exodus 1, and refers to it in this inscription. He 
would hold with Maspero that the Exodus took place after Merenptah in the 
troubled time between the nineteenth and twentieth dynasties. 

Professor Muller, on the other hand, suggests that the Exodus had taken 
place before both Merenptah and Ramses II, basing his theory upon the 
existence of names in Palestine like “Asher,” “Jacob-el,” “Joseph-el” and 
“Bit-ya” (that is, “House of Jah”) in the lists of Thutmosis—all these 
names being long antecedent to the time of Merenptah. He is strongly 
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tempted to place the Exodus at the beginning of the eighteenth dynasty. 
Sellin justly objects to placing the Exodus at an earlier period, saying that 
we should expect, both in the Egyptian inscriptions and in the Hebrew nar¬ 
ratives themselves, more definite references to Israel in Palestine if they were 
settled there as the books of Joshua and Judges represent them. Yet we 
have not the least reference in the books of Joshua and Judges to an Egyp¬ 
tian domination of Israel, although we know perfectly well that Ramses II 
was lord of Palestine for the latter half of his long reign. 

In Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift, vii: 7, Professor Hommel argues (1) that 
Merenptah was never in Palestine ; (2) that the inscription refers to the 
Libyan invasion of Merenptah’s fifth year; (3) that it is highly poetical; (4) 
exaggerated; (5) that the Israelites were not in Palestine at this time; (6) 
that the reference to them here proves that they were regarded by Merenptah 
as connected with the troubles accompanying the Libyan invasion; (8) that 
therefore they had but just left Egypt in the confused period following the 
death of Ramses II. 

It is, therefore, very uncertain at present what we are to make out of this 
new find. It seems to be the general impression among scholars that dark¬ 
ness rather than light has been spread abroad by it. But we have no doubt 
that more careful investigation and the dfscovery of new materials will enable 
us in the end to obtain a better understanding of this great crisis in Israels 
history. It is significant that, in the latest utterances of Professor Well- 
hausen in his History of Israel , he accepts an Egyptian sojourn of Israel. 
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On What did Christ Base the Disciples’ Faith? (Die Christliche 
Welt, No. 23.) 

It is a matter of prime necessity for every Christian to know upon what 
foundation to base his faith. To do this intelligently he must be able to 
understand the basis upon which Christ himself founded the faith of his 
disciples. 

It might be thought that Christ, in order to convince his disciples of the 
truth of that which he taught, would appeal to the evidences of logical argu¬ 
mentation and thought. It is not so long ago when Christians did think that 
this was the correct method. But such was not the purpose of Christ. He 
did not enter the ranks of the philosophers. True it is that he made use of 
reason and argument. He fought his opponents by this method ; he taught 
with wisdom his disciples. But he never attempted to demonstrate the truth¬ 
fulness of his teachings by the necessary laws or sequence of thought. 
Had he tried to establish his kingdom by such processes, the bitter and iron¬ 
ical question of Pilate, What is truth ? would have been in place. 

Then it might be thought that Christ appealed to some written or personal 
authority in confirmation of his message. Many today yet think that the mere 
appeal to the authority of the Scriptures ends all controversy and establishes 
the truth of a position beyond a doubt, and claim that this method of found¬ 
ing one’s faith has been learned from Christ's “ It is written.” However 
Christ did not attempt such a basis. Had he done so he would have taken 
the standpoint occupied by the Pharisees and the priests of the Jewish people. 
These, in truth, built up all their claims on the infallible authority of the 
written Word. But Christ stood on a better foundation. He regarded it as 
a matter of little importance to disregard customs of venerable antiquity. He 
opposed views hoary with age. In the Sermon on the Mount he opposes to 
the permission of a divorce, accorded in certain cases by Moses to the 
people, his own “ But / say unto you.” And he calls this treatment of the 
law not a breaking but a fulfilment, just as surely as a release from the 
imperfect conditions in the case of the divine law is a fulfilment of its real 
contents. It is true that Christ appealed to the Scriptures in defense of his 
own person. He refuted his opponents with the crude weapons (grobeti 
Wafferi) which they themselves employed. He shows them that he could 
with as good a right as they appeal to the authority of the written Word. He 
showed them that better than they he had looked into the real spirit of the 
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law and had learned to understand its fundamental ideas. They were com¬ 
pelled to feel that the spirit of freedom in which he walked was not in con¬ 
tradiction with Moses and the prophets. But the claim that he was the 
Messiah and that he taught the truth, he did not base on an appeal to the 
authority of the Scriptures. 

Nor did he do this on the authority of his own person. He says that his 
doctrine is not his own. He does not ask people to believe him because he 
says so, but because what he says is the truth. It is not he who shall judge 
them, but the words of truth themselves will judge them on the last day. 
He did not appeal to his personal authority, or he could not have said: “ If 1 
say the truth, why do ye not believe me ?’* 

Christ demands faith on the part of his hearers because he speaks the 
truth . He tells them that he came into the world that he might testify of the 
truth. He has come to reveal to the world the eternal truth, the existence 
and being of God in their perfection. He lays claim to the faith of his hear¬ 
ers because he knows that he is really giving them a revelation, something 
that had never before been known. He knows himself to be the perfect reve¬ 
lation of God. 

Truth, i. e ., reality ( Wirklichkeit ), was at all times the same, but men did 
not always know' it. The laws of nature have been operative in the same 
order of things from the beginning, but they were not always understood. 
Only gradually did man’s mind begin to fathom their philosophy and order. 
Only gradually did nature reveal her secrets to the investigations of the 
human race. So also, there is but one absolute moral law. The spirit and 
power of this law has for thousands of years blessed those who have sub¬ 
mitted to its order, and punished those who resisted, although the innermost 
character of this law was not appreciated. Only gradually has mankind been 
able to understand this high system and to apply its principles. Christ, 
the revealer of the divine will, has removed the last veil that covered and 
concealed it. Religious truth, too, was always the same, for God is the same 
from eternity to eternity. But men did not know the truth. God was not far 
distant from each one of them and did not leave them without witness by 
which they could feel and find him. But their eyes were almost entirely 
blinded and their ungrateful and stupid hearts darkened the light of truth. 
Some truths they could discover, but the connection of truth they could not- 
Individual notes they could hear, but not the harmony and melody. 

Christ it was who revealed to us ethical and religious truth. He was in 
possession of the organ to see what had always been present and to see it as 
it was. His soul was the mirror in which God’s image was reflected for us. 
His words are true because they correspond exactly with eternal reality. His 
spirit agrees throughout with the Father, as the sun dial does with the sun. 
Where we have no eyes to see and no ears to hear, he saw the finger of the 
Father and heard the voice of the Father. Man cannot create truth, he can 
only say what he has heard. But the only begotten Son who has been in the 
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bosom of the Father has revealed us the truth. He possessed the Mes¬ 
sianic power to understand the mind of the Father and to reveal his being. 
His walk and conversation, his whole life, were a revelation of the Father. 
Whosoever saw him saw also the Father, because his whole existence was 
nothing but an imitation of the Father, a picture of the Father. The Son can 
do nothing of himself, but what he sees the Father do. The absence of 
worry, which he enjoins upon his disciples, he has himself learned from the 
Father. The love of one’s enemies, which he commands, he has learned from 
the Father. He bases his violation of the Sabbath observance of the Jews on 
the ground that his Father worketh hitherto, and hence he, too, is entitled to 
work. In demanding faith on the part of his hearers he does so for no other 
reason than that he knows the truth, because he testifies of that which he 
has seen and heard. The philosopher adduces that which is the result of his 
processes of thought; Christ draws from the original fountain. He sees the 
truth and does nothing else but give it utterance. We do not demand proofs 
for that which we have seen and heard. In the very seeing and hearing lie 
the evidences of reality. Therefore the Christ does not bring any further 
evidence for that which he has learned to know. He does nothing but tes¬ 
tify of this. Christ reveals God to us. He testifies of eternal truth. In 
revealing these he furnishes a foundation for his disciples’ faith. His words, 
his walk, his life, his death, show the being of God. Whosoever sees him 
sees a new light. But this does not suffice. The disciple must not only have 
light; he must also have an eye. For the blind even light is darkness. 

Christ appeals to a sense for the truth which he already finds in the dis¬ 
ciples. He appeals to their moral feeling. He presupposes in them ethical 
experiences and he here connects his teachings. Whenever he could not 
presuppose such an echo, as in the case of Herod, he finds it useless to speak 
and is silent. Nothing brings the moral sense cf man to a complete awaken¬ 
ing except the person of Christ. The appearance of Christ makes such a 
powerful impression that man cannot remain unmoved. Conscience is aroused 
and becomes an accuser. This wonderful impression of the person of Christ 
is a gift of God. Under the influence of him who has revealed the truth, the 
truth itself begins to speak to man. The spirit of God becomes active in 
him. The immediate influence of eternal reality overwhelms him, although 
this influence can be resisted, as is shown in the case of the Pharisees. In 
this way even yet Christ establishes faith in the believer. Not arguments of 
reason, not miracles and signs do this, but the revelation of the Father, as 
this appears in his wonderful person, is the means through which the hearts 
of men are opened to faith. 

This article has representative as well as individual value It is an expression of 
the positive dogmatical teaching of the newer school with reference to the foundation 
of faith, particularly as voiced by the influential Ritschl school in Germany. The 
newness and suggestiveness of the line of thought cannot be otherwise than stimulat¬ 
ing, especially in suggesting other inquiries. q g. 
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The Preprophetic Religion of Israel Bv Professor C. H. Toy. In 
The New World , March, 1896, pp. 123-143. 

The preprophetic period extends from Moses to Elijah, four centuries (1300- 
900 B.C.), embracing the boyhood and the youth of the nation, crude yet 
promising. (1) The literature of the period is not represented by any book 
preserved to us. There are books belonging to this period mentioned in J 
and E, the prophetic writers of the eighth and seventh centuries. These are 
the Book of Heroes and the Book of the Wars of Yahweh. A third work is 
mentioned by the Septuagint. Pieces of poetry like the Lamech Song or the 
Well Song may have belonged to these or other collections. All were poet¬ 
ical. It is probable that J and E are the first biblical prose writers. We 
have also the Lament over Saul and Jonathan and the Song of Deborah, 
which are the two chief memorials of the period. They show the germ of 
noble thought, but undeveloped. The real history of Hebrew literature begins 
after David and Solomon, the Old Testament itself being witness. Hence 
whether the Israelites of this period had and employed the art of writing, 
though archaeologically interesting, is religiously of minor importance. The 
rise of literary composition seems to have been synchronous with that of 
prophecy. (2) The ritual of religious worship was simple. A small stone or 
pillar or a rude altar on a high hill or under a green tree, offerings at stated 
seasons, partaken of by priest and god and people alike, was the rule. In 
time all became more elaborate. The sacerdotal organization was vague. 
For some time there seems to have been no generally recognized priestly clan. 
Though Levites seem at an early time to be preferred, yet they have no stable 
position. David was the first great religious organizer; his work was con¬ 
tinued by Solomon. (3) The object of worship was Yahweh, brought into 
Canaan by the Hebrews. They never acknowledged any other god as their 
national deity. Their idea of God was the same as that of the peoples around 
them,— his sphere practically unlimited within his community. The conquer¬ 
ing Israelites bringing their God into the land of Baal found it necessary to 
pay honor to the local deity. The two orders of worship were fused. The 
mind of the Israelite of that time found no incongruity in recognizing the 
local god alongside his own ancestral deity. But as the nation grew in 
political stability and intellectual clearness this attitude became more and 
more difficult. This new Yahweh-Baal religion found its religious observ¬ 
ances in the Canaanitish agricultural festivals and forms of worship, back of 
which lay many primitive ideas and usages, as tree worship ( ashera ), sacred 
waters, sacred stones, a possible totemism seen in the survivals of beast wor¬ 
ship, a possible ancestral worship ( teraphim ). The folk religion finds an 
interesting example in the angel who is either the faded figure of an old deity 
or an original appearance of Yahweh whose crude anthropomorphism was 
thus softened by a later age. Magic lingered, but its legitimate use was past. 
Divination is seen in Samuel, who is also the primitive prophet and the one 
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who filled this word with a new meaning. There is no well-attested example 
of human sacrifice in this time. The future life is only once or twice referred 
to. (4) The most important fact in the religious organization was the tenacity 
with which they held to Yahweh as the national deity. All the good features 
of other gods were absorbed into him. His character in this period was not 
exalted. He reflected the ethical crudeness of the age, yet he was the center 
and soul of social unity. It was no theoretic idea that appeared at this time. 
Certain passages which look that wav are of a later age. This adhesion to 
Yahweh has the germ of future greatness which is visible in the crude religion 
of the preprophetic times. 

This is a thoroughgoing presentation of the religion of Israel from the radical 
point of view based upon criticism of the materials. Such articles are helpful when 
written, as is this one, from fullness of knowledge and objectively. It must be con¬ 
fessed that there is no really satisfying explanation of the power and influence which 
later Israelitish religion showed. Its germs do not seem to be here. There are refer¬ 
ences to the 41 peculiar genius ” of the Israelites, etc., by which it seems that the writer 
would have us understand that he recognizes something unique in this people. 

G. S. G. 
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Outline Study of Hebrew History from the Settlement of Canaan to the Fall of 
Jerusalem. By Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D., Associate Professor of 
Biblical Literature and History, Brown University, 1895. For sale by 
Preston and Rounds, Providence, and by the American Baptist Publica¬ 
tion Society. Pp. 62. Price 35c. 

This little book is the expansion of a University Extension Syllabus and 
includes both a brief statement of the facts of Hebrew history and guidance 
for a more extended study of the subject. The two parts, “ United Israel ” 
and “Divided Israel,” are divided into several periods, each of which is 
treated with reference to biblical sources, political history, and one or more 
general topics, such as the social and religious condition of the period, the 
work of the prophets, or the character and influence of some leading person¬ 
ality. 

At the head of each paragraph, in connection with detailed references to 
the Old Testament, references are given also to such works as may be consid¬ 
ered indispensable to the student of biblical history. In this the author 
wisely limits himself to a small number of the latest and best books instead 
of including the many works of value to the discriminating student but which 
are now of doubtful utility to the class for which this handbook is intended, 
in view of the additions to the sources of Hebrew history which have been 
made within a few years. To the many who have only vague ideas of the 
subject, and hardly know how or where to begin the study, this outline will 
prove a valuable aid. C. E. C. 


Buddhism in Translations. By Henry Clarke Warren. Being Volume 
III of the Harvard Oriental Series. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Pub¬ 
lished by Harvard University. Pp. xx + 520. Price $1.25. 

Buddhism: Its History and Literature. By T. W. Rhys Davids, LL.D., 
Ph.D. The first series of the American lectures on the History’ of 
Religions. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price Si.50. 

America may well congratulate herself that these two works of the first 
rank have been produced under her auspices. Professor Davids is, indeed, 
an English scholar, yet it was to the opportunity offered to him by an 
American body of gentlemen to lecture upon this subject here that his book 
owed its origin. 
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Mr. Warren is a pupil of Professor Lanman, of Harvard, and belongs to 
us in every sense. His book is an admirable piece of scientific work intended 
for popular reading. He has not been ashamed to put forth a series of trans¬ 
lations, recognizing the fact that the work of translation, if done by a first-rate 
scholar, is a service of the highest character done on behalf of the whole 
scholarly world. Here, at last, we have something like a body of material 
to put in the hands of non-technical students for the study of early Buddhism. 
Many of these selections are translated for the first time. On the whole, the 
choice of passages is wisely made. The introductions to the various sections 
are short and scholarly and satisfying. No two scholars would select pre¬ 
cisely the same passages for such a book as this, and students of the subject 
will, therefore, miss some material which they would think important. But, 
on the whole, we are by no means inclined to quarrel with the translator, but 
rather to be profoundly grateful that he has undertaken this task. The cheap¬ 
ness of the volume, considering its high character and admirable form, is 
remarkable. We heartily commend it as a faithful presentation in the orig¬ 
inal sources of the teachings of primitive Buddhism. 

Professor Rhys Davids is an acknowledged master in this field. He writes 
these six lectures out of a full mind. They discuss the following topics: 1) 

Religious theories in India before Buddhism. 2) Authorities on which our 
knowledge of Buddhism is based. 3) Notes on the life of Buddha. 4) and 
5) The secret of Buddhism. 6) Some notes on the history of Buddhism. Of 
all these lectures we are inclined to regard the second as the most useful, 
since it gathers together in a way not hitherto accessible to most persons 
the various writings of the Buddhistic canon. Otherwise, most of the 
material has already appeared in his former admirable series of lectures 
delivered on the Hibbert foundation. The concluding lecture deals in a very 
thoroughgoing way with the modem fad known as “ Esoteric Buddhism.” 
“ It has always been a point of wonder to me,” says Davids, “why the author 
should have chosen this particular title for his treatise, for if there is anything 
that can be said with absolute certainty about the book, it is that it is not 
esoteric and not Buddhism.” G. S. G. 


Jesus von Hazaret: Geschichtliche, objective Darstellung seines Lebens, Wirkens, 
und Todes. Von Dr. J. Hamburger, Ober- und Landes-Rabbiner in 
Strelitz i. M. Zweite Auflage. Gergonne und Cie, Berlin, 1895. 46 

pp. octavo. Price 1 mark. 

Those familiar with Dr. Hamburger’s Real-Encyclopddie fur Bibel und 
Talmud will not be surprised by the misprints, inaccuracies, and random 
statements which are so numerous in this pamphlet. Jesus is said to have 
been put to death in 35 “after” at the age of 33 years, though he was bom 
in 7 or 8 “before.” The educational reforms of Joshua ben Gamla are put 
in 64 “before” instead of 64 “after.” That both Jesus and John the Bap- 
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tist were disciples of Essenism is said to be clear from their life, clothing, 
fare and sojourn in the wilderness. In entering Jerusalem as the king fore¬ 
told by Zechariah, Jesus was guilty of an act of rebellion against the 
Romans. The crucifixion was the act of Pilate ; and the giving up of Jesus 
into his hands was the work, not of the Sanhedrin, but of Annas and 
Caiaphas and their followers, who were “ notoriously violent, wicked men, 
and were well known as cowardly friends of the Romans.'’ The execution 
of Jesus by Pilate is paralleled with that of Theudas by Cuspius Fadus. 
However unfair this representation may be it shows plainly that the modern 
Jew is rather ashamed of the murder of Jesus. Another satisfactory sign is 
the comparative moderation of the tone. The Christian reader is not 
shocked by revolting blasphemies. On the other hand the narrative is not a 
faithful biography, even from the purely historical point of view; and the 
writer’s intense hostility to Christ and Christianity is very evident in spite of 
his claim to have been uninfluenced by religious tendencies. 

W. T. S. 


Ueber roemisches Recht im Galaterbrief. Eine Untersuchung zur Geschichte 
des Paulinismus von Dr. Anton Halmel. 1895, G. D. Badeker, 
Essen. Pp. vii, 32, octavo. Price 80 pfennige. 

An attempt to prove that the well-known argumuent in Galatians 3:15. 
to 4 : 2 about the relation of the promise to Abraham and the law rests on 
the principles and terminology of Roman jurisprudence. About a dozen 
expressions are identified with terms of Latin law. Among them are dia 
which is supposed to correspond to testamentum ; dfleretr, dxt/poGr, to rumpere, 
irritum facere; bri&iaTd(T(T€<T 0 ai, to insuper mandare; tutrlrris, to mediator, 
persona interposita; <rx 4 pfiara t to personas incertas; ixlrpoxoi, to tutores; 
o Udroftoi, to curatores. This supposed knowledge of Roman law, it is argued, 
Paul can have acquired only in Italy. The epistle must therefore have been 
written in that country, perhaps in Rome itself. The essay is interesting, but 
not conclusive. The strictly legal use of the expressions cited in the sense 
affirmed is far from certain, and were it proved would shed little or no light 
on the place and time of composition. Roman citizens unquestionably 
abounded in Asia Minor not very long before the commencement of the 
Christian Era. It is therefore highly probable that there were still many of 
them in Paul’s time in that part of the world, in which case knowledge of 
the Roman law of inheritance would be as readily obtainable there as in 
Italy. Dr. Halmel, indeed, asserts the contrary, but produces no evidence. 
As the authorities quoted are exclusively German, it would seem that Dr. 
Halmel is either quite ignorant of or imperfectly acquainted with the great 
English commentary on this epistle. 

W. T. S. 
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CONTINUING 

The Old and New Testament Student 


VOLUME VIII. OCTOBER, 1896 NUMBBB 4 


THE REV. A. B. DAVIDSON, D.D., LL.D., PROFESSOR OF 
HEBREW IN THE NEW COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


By Professor Alexander Balmain Bruce, D.D., 
Free Church College, Glasgow. 


I CANNOT offer readers of this sketch such biographic data 
concerning its subject as I was able to supply in the cases of 
Doctors Dods and Smith. I have not been negligent but simply 
unsuccessful in finding what I sought. The oracle was silent. 
Of this I have no special cause to complain, as even ladies have 
been known to hint with a subdued murmur that their invitations 
to dinner have sometimes been left unanswered, or answered only 
after a weary while. So for dates and historic data I give as a 
substitute a psychologic trait. You have to do with a character 
this time. 

Some things, indeed, cannot be hid. That the renowned pro¬ 
fessor is an Aberdonian is manifest to everyone who hears his 
voice. His speech 11 bewrayeth” him. “The voice edged with 
raw accent of Aberdeen comes shrill upon you as if forced from 
lips of rock.” And the word corresponds to the temper of the 
man and of the race he belongs to : keen, flinty, cold, not 
unkindly at heart, but ashamed to show kindness ; reserved, 
repressive, undemonstrative, a fact explaining much in his career. 
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It may be taken for granted that young Davidson was educated 
first in one of those notable Aberdeenshire parish schools that 
have scholars for their masters, and have sent forth many a pupil 
to fame and distinction, then at the Academy of Aberdeen, and 
finally at the University of the same city. 

My acquaintance with him began in my own student days, 
and, speaking from recollection, I should say that he is a man of 
my own age, born say in 1830 or 1831. He was then a student 
of Hebrew , hard at work on Semitic roots, but thriving wonder¬ 
fully on that spare diet ; wearing a fresh, rosy-colored face, sug¬ 
gestive of a life spent mainly on golf courses amid bracing sea- 
breezes, rather than in a student’s 11 den,” into which the sun 
rarely shone, and littered with dusty tomes. His proficiency in 
eastern tongues was well known, and hence he obtained the post 
of Hebrew tutor in the New College, Edinburgh, under the cele¬ 
brated 44 Rabbi ” Duncan, the professor of Hebrew in the same 
college. Who has not heard of him ? To whom have not been told 
one or more of the innumerable anecdotes illustrative of his 
unworldly simplicity and absent-mindedness? Those who want 
to know something about the genius as well as the eccentricities 
of this Edinburgh celebrity should enquire for the Colloquia 
Peripatetica of Professor Knight, of St. Andrews, like myself one 
of his students, and, like all his students, cherishing for the 
11 Rabbi ” a tender affection which has helped him to 44 Boswellize” 
his memory in a manner worthy of all praise. 

In due time Davidson became Duncan’s colleague and succes¬ 
sor. He published his first work to promote his candidature for 
the chair. It was A Commentary Grammatical and Exegetical on the 
Book of Job, with a tramlation , and bears the date of 1862. It was 
only a fragment of the projected work. It has on its title-page 
44 Vol. I.” There never was a second, though in the closing 
sentence of his preface the author says : 44 The second volume, 
which, unless unforeseen circumstances interfere, will speedily 
follow, will naturally be somewhat larger than the present.” 
The unforeseen happened. Davidson got the chair, and preoccu¬ 
pation with its duties led to indefinite postponement of the proj¬ 
ect. The contribution he made in 1884 of a volume on Job to 
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the Cambridge Bible Series compensated in some measure for 
the loss. But only in some measure, most will agree in thinking. 
For that first book of Davidson's was in some important respects 
his best. He let himself out in it more than in any subsequent 
publication. The book is full of exact scholarship, but there is 
more in it than that; moral fervor, enthusiasm, welcome to all 
his admirers, and rather conspicuous by their absence in later 
productions. Job was a splendid theme for him ; for there is 
poetry, philosophy, and skepticism (in no sinister sense) in him 
enough to enable him to do full justice to its tragic grandeur. 

Davidson has been a phenomenal success as a professor. He 
has been the hero of the New College for successive bands of 
students during the last thirty years. Scholarship, literary felic¬ 
ity, teaching power, and personal idiosyncrasy combine to make 
him at once a great master, and a pet. The students reverently sit 
at his feet, and laugh at his caustic humor. He has sent forth from 
his class a number of well-trained scholars large enough to make 
a school. He taught William Robertson Smith who has taught 
the English-speaking world the mysteries of criticism. To the 
honorable company of his disciples belong Harper of Armond 
College, Melbourne, Skinner of the English Presbyterian College, 
London, and George Adam Smith of the Free Church College, 
Glasgow, all three important contributors to the popular inter¬ 
pretation of the Old Testament along critical lines. Other men 
might be named, but let these suffice. 

Of Professor Davidson, as of Rabbi Duncan, numerous anec¬ 
dotes are repeated in the circle of his old students. The follow¬ 
ing, obtained from a reliable source, afford a glimpse into the 
class room. To a student struggling with the Hebrew letters of 
a passage the professor remarked: “ Don’t you think it a pity, 

Mr.-, that the prophets didn’t write in English?” A student 

called on to construe excused himself saying : “Not prepared 
today, sir!” To which the professor replied : “ Today , Mr. Tom¬ 
kins.” A student was translating from an interleaved Hebrew 
and English Bible. The passage was the first three verses of 
one of the short Psalms (from cxx onwards). Another student 
having read the Hebrew the culprit gave what he supposed to be 
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its English equivalent, his eye lighting on the wrong place on 
the English page. The professor waited patiently till he had 

finished, then quietly said, 44 Thank you, Mr.-; a very good 

translation of the first three verses of the next psalm.” The pro¬ 
fessorial criticisms of Hebrew Discourses, read, as is the custom, 
in the class, supply a list of characteristic anecdotes. Excessive 
eulogy is not in our hero’s line ; dry humor, sometimes wither¬ 
ing contemptuous censure is more to his taste, as may be seen 
from this solitary sample : 44 A thoroughly unsatisfactory perform¬ 
ance. The conception is vulgar, the execution jejune, and the 
scholarship starved.” Such criticism is apt to leave a permanent 
wound in the unhappy subject. But all but the one unfortunate 
might relish it, and reminiscences of the kind enhance the charm 
of an admired master. 

Everyone knows something about Dr. Davidson as an 
author. Besides the two books on Job, published respectively in 
1862 and 1884, he has given to the world the following: the 
article 44 Job” in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, an introductory 
Hebrew Grammar which has gone through many editions (ed. I 
in 1874), a work on the Epistle to the Hebrews in the Bible hand¬ 
books published by Messrs. T. and T. Clark (in 1886), and 
another, more recently published, on Ezekiel. He has also been 
a somewhat liberal contributor to the well-known monthly, The 
Expositor , in whose pages have appeared series of articles on 
Hosea (1879), 2 Isaiah (1883-4), Amos (1887), Joel (1888), 
from his skilful hand, all valuable though not yet collected in 
book form. Of these publications the best known to me is the 
book on the Epistle to the Hebrews, which, as belonging to my 
own line of study, I have had occasion to read carefully. Like 
all Dr. Davidson’s works it is, from the point of view of exact 
scholarship, masterly. Yet I am constrained to confess that it 
is to me a most disappointing book. A perfect verbal commen¬ 
tary, it somehow misses the spirit of the whole. In his Founders 
of Old Testament Criticism Professor Cheyne characterizes it as 
44 a dry but very able work.” I subscribe to this estimate, only 
I would invert the order of the epithets and say “very able but 
dry,” laying the emphasis on the latter quality. It is dry 
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because the author does not truly conceive the historical situa¬ 
tion with its tragic pathos. He regards the author as the 
repeater of theological commonplaces to a church quite familiar 
with his teaching, but needing encouragement under severe out¬ 
ward trial, instead of being the prophetic suggester of fresh con¬ 
ceptions meant for the benefit of a community which has no 
insight into the genius of the Christian religion. And so the 
book remains dead\ and the soul of the writer unrevealed, while 
his words are skilfully expounded. 

One wonders how such a miscarriage could happen in the 
hands of so gifted a man, and is tempted to theorize about it. 
I have sometimes thought that Dr. Davidson had too much 
deference for Dr. Bernhard Weiss, who, while an expert in criti¬ 
cism, is rather prosaic and unsympathetic in exegesis. But I do 
not suppose that counts for much. More stress is to be laid on 
his severely historic method of interpretation which makes him 
over-jealous of anything like reading into Bible texts modern 
ideas. Thus his Old Testament studies have produced a tend¬ 
ency to minimize the new element in the New Testament. The 
new era of grace, for such a tendency, has very little novelty. It 
is Judaism + an infinitesimal increment. For me there is a wide 
gulf between the Hebrew church and the writer of this epistle. 
They are Judaists but he is not; rather he is one who sees the 
glory of Christianity as the religion of perfect unrestricted fel¬ 
lowship between man and God, and therefore perennial, as opposed 
to Levitical religion which kept men remote from God in fear; 
the religion of spiritual reality as opposed to Leviticalism, the 
religion of shadows and of cosmic furniture doomed to pass 
away. 

Dr. Davidson has rather disappointed his admirers even in 
the region of criticism. He has not kept his place in the van 
of the movement which he created. He has rather lagged 
behind or stood on one side, while the company of the prophets 
marched past, wondering what had possessed them. He kept 
all but silent while the Robertson Smith controversy raged. As 
fresh contributions to criticism make their appearance he con¬ 
tents himself with poking fun at the weaknesses of the contribu- 
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tors. The following is a specimen of the style in which he 
handles the Germans occasionally in the pages of The Critical 
Review : “The criticism of the Pentateuch is a great historical 
drama which needs to be put upon the stage with appropriate 
scenery and circumstance. When performed by a company of 
prophets called J. E. D. P. with all their little ones down to J 3 
and P x it loses its impressiveness. It will not be strange if some 
spectators mistake the nature of the performance and go home 
with the impression that they have been witnessing a farce.” 
In an article in the Expository Times for January of this year he 
speaks about “PAOS” being as inaccessible “as the uncreated 
exemplar of the Koran which is in heaven,” and of Wellhausen 
he caustically observes : “Wellhausen has assured us that Jehovah 
has unaccountable moods, and no doubt his servant in Gottingen 
is subject to the same infirmity.” This is excellent fooling, and 
one does not grudge an occasional outburst of this kind to a 
man with a deep vein of humor in him. And it must be acknowl¬ 
edged that the Germans with their “vigor and rigor” lay 
themselves very open to the sport of the wit. Yet we look for 
more than banter from the acknowledged head of the critical 
school in Scotland. It is not for him to select the role of jester 
while the critical drama goes on. Such is the feeling of many 
in Britain. Dr. Cheyne has given expression to it in his work 
on the Founders of Old Testament Criticism already referred to. 
“One only asks,” he says in one place, “why this able scholar 
has not sought more opportunities of helping forward critical 
study. He is himself the loser by his excessive caution. For 
how can that introduction to biblical theology which we are 
eagerly expecting from him be produced without the aid of a 
wisely bold higher criticism ?” But we must be considerate in 
our complaints. Temperament has much to do with this reti¬ 
cence. Dr. Davidson is a shy, retiring, modest man who has no 
idea of his own importance in the world in which he lives. 
“Why,” he thinks to himself, “ cannot I be allowed to withdraw 
into a quiet corner and look on while men play their parts ?” 
The late Professor Bensley of Cambridge spoke to me in terms 
of high commendation of the Scotch members of the Old Tes- 
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tament Revision Company, and especially of Dr. Davidson. 
He added, “ His onjy fault is that he is too quiet/* That is the 
man all over in all relations, all through his life. He invariably 
takes a back seat. His behavior presents a refreshing contrast 
to that of others whom we all know whose one aim and effort it is 
to push their way to the front and make great men of their little 
selves. 

Dr. Davidson can preach as well as teach beautifully though 
not with great popular effect, wisely and gracefully if not elo¬ 
quently. One who knows him well, writing about him in the 
British Weekly , remarks: “ He is, if ever man was, a preacher 
malgrt lui . Providence and himself conspired against it, and 
both have failed.*’ Another writer in a magazine, expressing 
personal admiration for the professor’s preaching gifts, reports 
this comment on a sermon of his, overheard by a gentleman 
as he walked along the street talking to a friend: “ Davidson 
gets worse and worse.” You see how it is: the praise of 
the wise and the censure of fools is the reward of this 
preacher, as of many another of whom the world is not worthy. 
If you want to hear Davidson, you need not go to one of the 
large West End churches where fashionable audiences assemble. 
You are more likely to find him in a mean building, in a meaner 
street, preaching to a small congregation of common folks. 
The back seat once more. He does not think he is a great 
preacher. He probably doubts if he can preach at all; if the 
exquisite studies on Scripture he offers his hearers deserve the 
name of sermons. 

This invincible modesty is felt also in society. In whatever 
company our professor appears he is ever a silent man listening 
while others talk who have not half so much to say. When I 
was minister in a church in Broughty Ferry, near Dundee, I got 
together a dinner party of clergymen, etc., who happened to be 
taking their holiday in the neighborhood. We were a lively 
company and the talk was brisk and interesting. After it had 
lasted awhile and at a lull in the conversation, a well-known min¬ 
ister from London, himself quite a character, put his big, open 
hand on Davidson's small, finely shaped head, and said “ I wonder 
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what’s in that pow of yours.” There was doubtless a good deal 
in the “pow,” but its owner had kept it all to himself. 

With all drawbacks Dr. Davidson is a man to be devoutly 
thankful for. He is not a great actor, not even a great char¬ 
acter ; only a scholar, a clear thinker who can put his thoughts 
before you in clean-cut, crisp sentences with a diamond sparkle 
in them. Scotland must look elsewhere for its Luther. But in 
Davidson it has at least an Erasmus. 
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THE RELATION OF THE SEMINARY TO PREVIOUS 

BIBLE STUDY. 


By Professor Owen H. Gates, Ph.D., 
Oberlin Theological Seminary. 


Unequal knowledge of the Bible on the fart of students entering theologi¬ 
cal seminaries.—No account taken of this inequality by the seminaries.—Evil 
results of this .— Remedy Proposed .— Indirect benefits of this remedy to the 
colleges.—Practicability of the plan. 

Candidates for admission to our theological seminaries differ 
widely in their knowledge of the Bible. The difference in this 
respect is as wide as in the matter of the standard preparatory 
studies. Three types may be distinguished. Some students 
possess a good elementary knowledge of the Scriptures. They 
can turn readily to any book, and they know what they will 
find there. They can locate and quote the classical passages of 
the Old and New Testaments. They know something of the 
course of the history of Israel and of the life of Christ, and are 
reasonably familiar with the Pentateuch, the Psalms, and the Acts. 

Others, perhaps recently converted, appear to find Bible 
study a novelty. They are interested and appreciative, and it 
is a pleasure to teach them; but the charm is much such as 
surrounds children confronted with new and strange objects. 
One is curious to know how the new thought will strike them. 

By far the largest number of students, however, are found in 
a third class. These are not surprised at what they hear; they 
have heard most of it before. They are vaguely conscious that 
they have been present somewhere at some time when this pas¬ 
sage or that person was the subject of remark. And yet when a 
test question is put to them their answer is unsatisfactory. 
They have never made what they have been told from the pulpit 
or in the class room their own by a voluntary mental act of 
appropriation. 
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What account do the seminaries take of this diversity in 
acquaintance with the Bible ? And, first, in the matter of 
entrance requirements ? So far as we know, the seminaries do 
not examine candidates on the Bible in any feature of it. 
No seminary makes any requirement at the outset. Entrance 
requirements may include a diploma from the classical course in 
college, and the Greek and Latin attainments are jealously 
insisted upon, but no one thinks to inquire whether the college 
diploma denotes in addition that the holder has studied the 
Bible in college. When separate certificates of work done in 
particular branches are offered in lieu of a diploma, proof of 
study of the Bible is not asked or given. Students of state 
institutions which do not — cannot, we are told — give instruc¬ 
tion in the Bible, are on a par with students of denominational 
colleges where the Bible is a regular part of the curriculum. 

Secondly, what of the seminary course itself? Is it adjusted 
so as to take into account the diversity of attainment in Bible sub¬ 
jects ? Here, again, the answer must be negative. No notice is 
taken of proficiency or deficiency in what may be called the ele¬ 
ments of Bible study. The seminaries are doing their utmost to 
induce candidates to study Hebrew beforehand. Prizes are offered 
and special classes established, and the elementary work in the 
seminary is made difficult in order to persuade men into doing 
this linguistic work in college, where it ought to be done ; but all 
are put through the same mill in the study of the Bible proper. 
Electives are numerous and attractive, but they concern the 
advanced work, and not that which is elementary. The mill may 
grind too coarse or too fine; the particular complaint just now 
made is, however, that the adjustment is one and the same for all. 
If his preparation in other branches is inadequate, a man may 
be admitted but denied candidacy for a degree, may be marked 
“special” or may be put into an English course; in some way 
the dignity of the theological course must be maintained, but 
the question whether he has such a start that in three years he 
will be a good Bible student, or so much of a start that his three 
years will not be all advance work, is not considered. What 
Bible instructor but has had in his classes now and then a man 
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who at the beginning of a given course is more familiar with its 
subject than others at its close ? Such men are not numerous, 
but they are known, and there is an obvious impropriety in 
requiring of them an exercise the chief profit from which comes 
in the way of a review or a quickening of the memory. 

This condition of things is not ideal. There is a loss to all 
concerned; a loss to the proficient student because the pace is 
too slow, and to the deficient student because it is too fast; a 
loss to the instructor such as always obtains when his class is 
heterogeneous, a loss to the seminary because the graduates are 
less fully equipped than they should be and easily might be. In 
permitting the situation to continue, the seminaries are not awake 
to the power which they possess of modifying it for the better. 

It perhaps needs no debate to prove that, other things being 
equal (with strong emphasis for the present upon the limiting 
phrase), it would be desirable to modify the present entrance 
requirements so as to make sure of some preliminary Bible 
study. The gain from so doing would be in securing greater 
uniformity in the classes, and that by grading up rather than 
down. The pace of the class would not be retarded by the 
few (or the many) who are a burden to it because of their ignor¬ 
ance at the outset. But while this burden is a real one, it is also 
true that the proficient ones are a hindrance to the very ones 
who hinder the class. There is too much general knowledge of 
the Bible assumed, and their progress would be greater if the 
class went more slowly The drive wheels may slip in starting 
if the throttle valve is pulled too wide open. We are, of course, 
not sanguine that a fair start will insure a close race, but a fair 
start is none the less desirable. 

There would, moreover, be an opportunity to substitute other 
work in the biblical department, perhaps more advanced, perhaps 
merely different, if some of the elementary work were done 
earlier. The field of theological study is constantly widening 
and something must be done to relieve the pressure. That there 
is a real difficulty even from the student's point of view is shown 
from the increasing number who take a fourth year of study. 
While the process of reconstructing the curriculum is going on 
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which is to result in casting off some of the mediaeval features 
of which we have recently been told, some of the elementary 
work may easily be handed down to the lower schools. 

It is entirely probable that even were the principle of entrance 
requirements in the Bible approved, the first actual advance 
towards putting it in practice would be to excuse men who come 
prepared to pass certain examinations from otherwise prescribed 
work, allowing them to substitute advanced courses for the ele¬ 
mentary one. We have but to refer again to the plan in operation 
as to Advanced Hebrew, to get a good illustration of what might 
be expected to result. As the object in the case of Hebrew is ulti¬ 
mately to throw the study of the language into the college, and 
thereby get more time in the seminary for the study of the Old 
Testament in Hebrew, so the hope would be cherished that a 
similar result would follow the plan proposed. 

Even as thus modified the feasibility of the suggestion must 
be demonstrated. One of the most forcible objections is based 
on the scarcity of candidates to take such an examination or 
present such a certificate. Is there any call for anything of the 
kind? Men are studying the Bible in Christian colleges, in Sunday 
schools, and are listening to its exposition from the pulpit, but 
all this yields no results which can be recorded with pen. 
Certainly seminaries cannot take account of such hazy ideas. 

So far from overlooking this fact, we should be inclined to 
emphasize it still more. The method of treating the Bible—it 
cannot be called Bible study—under which our young Christians 
are growing up is often a real hindrance to good work in the 
seminary. The notion that precision of study, accuracy and 
adequacy of statement have a place in biblical matters seems 
never to have occurred to many, even after years of use of the 
Bible. Questions which if asked concerning a passage in 
Horace or Shakespeare would be answered briefly and sensibly 
if at all, are likely to elicit a rambling, pointless, lifeless allusion 
scarcely germane to the subject in hand. Bible instructors must 
take such conditions into account and correct them at once in 
order to fit the student for the training in store for him. It is 
just this salutary and essential process that wins for many a 
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teacher the reputation of being a destructive critic, of being not 
quite in accord with the beliefs of the churches. The situation 
has a comic, as well as a tragic, side, and it is difficult to speak 
with dignity and yet with truthfulness of the methods that 
create it. Those methods, seen at their best—or worst — in the 
Sabbath school, are, we gladly admit, of great value in other 
directions, but at the same time they are the poorest possible 
preparation for a technical study of the Bible in a theological 
school. 

If we turn to the college and inquire if the average Bible 
study here is entitled to any consideration in the seminary, the 
answer must still be a reluctant negative. A teacher of the Bible 
in a college recently remarked in effect to the writer, 11 Of course 
one cannot refuse to pass the boys in their Bible; that would 
make the study obnoxious to them.” The remark is evidence 
of the practice of one instructor and presumably of others; at 
any rate it is safe to say that the principle involved influences 
many to some extent. Putting little work into the course, the 
student gets little profit out of it, and it is valueless in the pro¬ 
fessional study of the Bible. 

Such is the condition of the really enormous amount of 
Bible study engaged in by our Christian youth. In what direction 
shall we look for the inauguration of means to correct its mis¬ 
takes ? We should naturally expect the theological seminaries 
to take the initiative; they are necessarily in a position to rec¬ 
ognize most truly the existing faults, and, as we have seen, a 
very desirable advance in their own work is dependent upon an 
advance in the work done beforehand. 

The task imposed is not so hopeless as it might seem. There 
is nothing in human nature or in the Bible that renders it 
impossible or extremely difficult to induce boys and girls to 
study the Scriptures. It is not the fault of the scholar if 
11 Sunday-school talk” has an objectionable sound. In the Sab¬ 
bath school, as in the week-day school, interest can be aroused 
and maintained, and that even upon topics not in themselves 
picturesque or dramatic, provided the method of instruction is 
what it should be. We are of the opinion that with the proper 
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encouragement, college men and women would undertake Bible 
study with as much enthusiasm as they do literature, and as 
much energy as they devote to their mathematics. 

Further, the initiative is already taken. In making the 
suggested modifications in their course of study, the seminaries 
would be simply responding to a movement, already well begun, 
for improving the quality of Bible instruction. Readers of the 
Biblical World are not ignorant of the existence of the 
Institute of Sacred Literature. And yet the possibilities that 
stretch out before it, and indeed before any organization with 
such an aim, cannot be overestimated. Advertisements are out 
of place here, but when once the subject of better Bible study 
is broached, the Institute and its work must be favorably men¬ 
tioned. The seminaries would be but accepting aid from their 
natural ally, and would be but bestowing encouragement upon an 
enterprise which naturally looks to them for encouragement, if 
in Bible study, as well as in Hebrew, they should accept the 
Institute certificates for certain standard courses which could 
easily be determined upon beforehand. It would indeed be 
unwise to permit these certificates to secure a shortening of the 
three-year seminary course. Gain of acquirement and not gain 
of time is the desideratum. The Institute owes its origin and 
its maintenance to the same teachers as are found in our sem¬ 
inaries, so we are simply advocating the official recognition of a 
system of instruction which already has abundant sanction of 
our educators. The machinery is all in place, and the readjust¬ 
ment necessary would be found to be very slight. Constituted 
as it is, it is a truism to say that the Institute is certain to con¬ 
form to the wishes of the Bible teachers of the country. 

The colleges are not so directly under the control of the 
seminaries, and yet even here it will doubtless be found that the 
Institute methods have already secured a foothold. The whole 
subject of Bible study in our Christian colleges is one that needs 
and deserves a thorough examination for its own sake. Mean¬ 
while we venture to think that if the seminaries were to indicate 
with any considerable unanimity the courses and methods of 
study which they regard as especially fitting students for pro- 
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fessional study, the many Christian institutions would not be 
reluctant to provide such courses. They must not be too tech¬ 
nical, not theological, and must not necessarily require a theo¬ 
logical professor to teach them ; on the other hand, they must 
be thorough and must be taught by one who is trained for the 
work. College Bible work, if the seminaries are to look with 
favor upon it, must be brought up to the standard of college 
Greek and trigonometry and philosophy. 

The difficulties in the way of the successful accomplishment 
of the plan are far fewer than those besetting the relegation of 
Hebrew to the colleges, while the benefit accruing to theological 
students would be not less, and to others much greater than in 
the case of Hebrew. It will scarcely be seriously objected that 
in undertaking such an influence the seminaries are transgress¬ 
ing their traditional limits, according to which they are estab¬ 
lished to train men for the ministry. That prescribed duty would 
be the better performed, and the proposed plan, involving as it 
does an active interest on the part of Old and New Testament 
instructors in the teaching not only of the comparatively few 
candidates for the ministry, but of the great numbers of the 
educated youth of the country, is in the direction of a widei 
usefulness and broader service for the church, a service the 
results of which would be promptly and decidedly visible. 
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THE APOCRYPHA. 


By Professor Frank C. Porter, 
New Haven, Conn. 


The contents of the Apocrypha .— Source in the Vulgate .— Protestant 
view .— The title .— Roman Catholic view.—Place in the Septuagint ;—in the 
Eastern church;—in Hellenistic Judaism;—in Palestinian Judaism.—Date 
of origin.—Relation to Jewish parties .— The Revised Version. 

Thjs article is meant especially for those who may be moved 
to a reading of the Apocrypha by the appearance of the revised 
version. It aims in a summary way to trace this distinctively 
Protestant volume back to its origin, and to find, still farther 
back, the historical place and significance of the books which 
make it up. 

1. Contents. —The title, Apocrypha, is applied by English- 
speaking Protestants to the following books: I, II Esdras, 
Tobit, Judith, Additions to Esther, Wisdom of Solomon, Wis¬ 
dom of Jesus, Son of Sirach (Ecclesiasticus), Baruch, Additions 
to Daniel (i. e., Sgng of the Three, Susanna, and Bel), Prayer 
of Manasses, I, II Maccabees. Luther’s Apocrypha, still printed 
in the Revised Version of the German Bible, follows a different 
order, and does not include I, II Esdras. Coverdale, who deter¬ 
mined English practice, followed the Zurich Bible, not Luther’s, 
as did also the French. 

2 . Source of the collection. —The Apocrypha is made up of the 
excess of the Latin Vulgate over the Hebrew Old Testament, 
and was cut off and given a place and name of its own by 
Protestantism, in its adherence to the Hebrew canon. But the 
Prayer of Manasses and I, II Esdras are not in the Vulgate 
canon, but were printed in the official Vulgate as an appendix 
after the New Testament. Hence Luther’s Apocrypha represents 
more nearly than ours the difference between the Catholic and 
the Protestant Bibles. In the Vulgate these books are scattered 
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among those of the Hebrew canon without distinction: Tobit 
and Judith after Neh.; Wisdom and Ecclus. after Song of Songs ; 
I, II Macc. after the minor prophets, and the Additions in 
connection with Esther, Jeremiah (Baruch), and Daniel. 

3. Protestant view of the Apocrypha ,— Protestantism did not 
exclude the apocryphal books from its Bible, but gave them a 
separate place and title. Luther put them between the Old and 
New Testaments with the title: “Apocrypha, that is, books 
which are not held equal to the Sacred Scriptures, and neverthe¬ 
less are useful and good to read.” In the Reformed (Zurich) 
Bible they followed the New Testament with the title: “These 
are the books which by the ancients were not written nor num¬ 
bered among the biblical books, and also are not found among 
the Hebrews.” The French Bible of Calvin put them between 
the Testaments as “ the volume of the apocryphal books con¬ 
tained in the Vulgate translation which we have not found in 
Hebrew or Chaldee.” Coverdale’s title reads: “Apocripha. 
The bokes and treatises which amonge the fathers of olde are 
not rekened to be of like authority with the other bokes of the 
byble, nether are they fonde in the Canon of the Hebrue.” 
They kept their place in succeeding English versions, including 
the Authorized, though Coverdale’s prefatory words were 
changed and finally fell away. Although in some early editions 
the Apocrypha is omitted (1629, etc.), it was not until 1827 
that the British and Foreign Bible Society decided, after a warm 
dispute, to exclude these books from its publications. Their 
exclusion marked the final success of long and persistent pro¬ 
tests from the side of Puritanism; but it did not drive the 
Apocrypha from the lecturn of the Episcopal church. In gen¬ 
eral the Apocrypha has been regarded more highly on the 
continent than in England, and in England than in America; 
more highly by the Lutheran than by the Reformed churches, 
and by the Episcopal than by the Independent; in general, 
more highly by those who view the Bible chiefly as the book of 
divine service than by those who regard it chiefly as the author¬ 
ity for doctrine. 

4. The title .—The use of the word Apocrypha as a title 
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of this collection does not antedate Protestantism. Jerome did 
indeed regard these books as belonging properly in the large 
existing class of apocryphal books. They “are to be reckoned 
among apocrypha .” But the word was used quite consistently 
and appropriately, before the Reformation, of the literature, 
chiefly apocalyptical, which we now call pseudepigrapha. The 
word “hidden” could fitly be applied to the secret books of 
sects, or to books containing secrets of the unseen world or of 
the future. It came, however, to be used with the meaning, 
“ uncanonical,” and in this sense was applied by Luther to books 
for which he had, in part, a high regard. The derived meaning 
of the word, spurious or false , may have had the effect of lower¬ 
ing the esteem in which these books were held. At all events 
the title has little fitness, whether judged by its history or by 
the character of the books to which it is now applied. Pre- 
Reformation titles were “ anaginoskomena" — i. e ., books to be 
read by those about to enter the church (Athanasius) ; “ antile- 
goniena ”— i. e., books whose canonicity was in dispute (Niceph- 
orus, etc.); “ecclesiastical”— i. e., books read in the churches 
but not fully authoritative (Rufinus, etc.); and “ deutero-canon- 
ical.” 

5. Roman Catholic view. — Not until the Council of Trent, 
in 1545, in opposition to Protestantism, did the Roman Catholic 
church declare the Vulgate to be of equal authority in all its 
parts. This decision was no doubt in accordance with the com¬ 
mon usage of the church, but it was against the opinion of many 
of its best scholars. The statement of the sixth article of the 
English church—“the other books (as Jerome saith) the 
church doth read for example of life and instruction of man¬ 
ners ; but yet doth it not apply them to establish any doctrine” 
— has many parallels in Catholic writings before the Reforma¬ 
tion. 

6 . The Apocrypha in the Septuagint. — The presence of these 
books in the Vulgate is due to the Greek (LXX) from which 
the Old Latin version was made. When Jerome revised the 
Old Latin after the Hebrew he wished to omit the books 
which the Hebrew did not contain. But the force of usage 
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controlled the opinion of the church. At its command Jerome 
introduced some of the additional books, and the rest soon 
assumed in the new version the place they had in the old. In 
this process, however, important differences arose between the 
Latin and the Greek. By following the Hebrew text for all the 
books of the Hebrew canon, Jerome set aside the many minor 
variations of the LXX from the Hebrew. He also took the 
Additions to Esther out of their original connection and put 
them together at the end of the book (io 4 -^)* 4 . The Old 
Latin itself had omitted III, IV Macc., which most LXX man¬ 
uscripts include, and added II Esdr., not found in Greek. The 
latter book, however, and I Esdr. did not, as we have seen, 
make their way into the Vulgate proper. 

The Apocrypha, then, is due to the difference between the 
Greek and the Hebrew Old Testaments, but does not represent 
that difference exactly, nor in detail. 

7. The Apocrypha in the Eastern church .—The LXX was the 
Old Testament of Greek-speaking Christians from the begin¬ 
ning. It is not certain that it contained the apocryphal books 
in New Testament times, though there is evidence of familiarity 
with some of these books on the part of New Testament 
writers; but by the earliest fathers they are not only used, but 
directly cited as Scripture. There was, however, a sharper con¬ 
trast between common practice and scholarly theory in the East 
than in the West. In theory the Hebrew canon was recognized 
by many, but by various devices the effort was made to square 
this with Christian usage. In certain theoretical lists 1 the 
apocryphal books are given very much the same intermediate 
position between the canonical and the uncanonical that they 
occupy in the original Protestant Bibles. But usage prevailed 
over theory, and the apocryphal books retained on the whole 
the place they had in the manuscripts of the Bible. The present 
view of the Eastern church appears to be intermediate between 
the Roman and the Protestant. The Apocryphal books are 
printed among the others in the official Old Testament of the 

* E. g. t those of Athanasius, the chronography of Nicephorus, the List of Sixty 
Books . 
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Greek church, but are declared to be of subordinate value in its 
official catechism. 

8. The Apocryphal books in Hellenistic Judaism. — The LXX 
became the Bible of Christianity because it was already the 
Bible of the Jewish synagogue of the Greek Dispersion. The 
difference between Protestants and Catholics goes back to 
a difference between Palestinian and Alexandrian Jews. The 
reception of additional books into the collection of sacred 
Scriptures seems to have been due in part to the fact that the 
Pentateuch was regarded by Hellenistic Jews as the canon, by 
preeminence, so that in comparison with it all other religious 
writings were in one class; and in part to a freer conception of 
inspiration than was current in Palestine, the conception that it 
was not confined to the prophetic age, ending with Malachi, but 
was still the source of the philosopher’s insight and the writer’s 
zest. A formal canonization of the Apocrypha by Hellenists is 
not to be thought of. 

9. The Apocrypha in Palestinian Judaism. — But though the 
apocryphal books were connected with sacred books, and so 
were preserved, only by Alexandrian Jews, they were for the 
most part written by Palestinians and were, like the rest of the 
LXX, translations of Hebrew originals. The Book of Wisdom, 
and IV Macc. are the only books of the LXX which have a 
strongly marked Hellenistic character, and it is not probable that 
many others were Greek originals. Considered as historical 
sources, then, our Apocrypha, with the exception of Wisdom, 
belong to Palestinian Judaism. 

10. The time of their origin. — It is very inaccurate, however, 
to say that these books are the only, or even the chief, sources 
for the four centuries of Jewish history between Malachi and 
Christ. For these centuries many other sources came into view; 
on the one side, books and parts of books in the Old Testament 
itself, especially in the Hagiographa; and, on the other side, the 
Apocalypses, from Enoch on, the histories of Josephus, the works 
of Hellenistic Jews, culminating in Philo, and such traditions of 
the earlier scribes as are contained in the voluminous writings of 
the later rabbis, the Midrashim and Talmud. Nevertheless the 
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Apocrypha have, as a whole, an historical place of their own. 
They follow most directly after the books of the Hagiographa, 
and are related to them in character, consisting of histories, 
stories, and books of wisdom. They precede as a whole the 
the apocalyptical literature, as that precedes the rabbinical. 
They are the most direct continuation of the Old Testament, 
but not the most direct introduction to the New. They belong 
chiefly in the century following 190-170 B. C., the date of 
Ecclesiasticus. 

11. Their relation to Jewish parties .—The chief events of 
this century were those recorded in I Macc.; yet these books 
give no record of the sharp antagonism between the Pharisaic 
and the Sadducean parties which originated in the Maccabean 
struggle, and they probably preceded that antagonism. Ecclesi¬ 
asticus lies before these events, but it is in spirit more nearly 
related to the Sadducee than to the Pharisee. I Macc. is more 
definitely Sadducean in tendency. Tobit, Judith, II Macc., 
Baruch are Pharisaic in the same general sense. These and 
I Esdras, with the Additions to Esther and Daniel, are to be read 
as early products of the Jewish Haggada, of which the Talmud 
and Midrash contain the fuller, if in part coarser, growth. For 
the fully developed picture of Pharisaic doctrines, and for the 
conflict of the two great parties, we must turn to such books 
as the Psalms of Solomon, the Book of Enoch and the Book of 
Jubilees. 

Ecclesiasticus must be studied in connection with the 
Wisdom literature of the Old Testament; the Book of Wisdom, 
the most important early product of Hellenistic philosophy, 
must be put in its native soil to be historically understood. 

II Esdras, we have already seen, does not properly belong 
in this collection. Though written in Greek it survived only in 
various Christian versions, of which the Latin is the most 
important. It is one of the most fully developed products of 
the apocalyptical literature, of which Daniel was the type, and 
Enoch the most noteworthy pre-Christian product. It is in con¬ 
nection with this class of books, or rather with the ideas which 
are chiefly embodied in it, that Christianity made its start in the 
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Jewish world, and there is perhaps not another Jewish book 
which has more interesting and important points of contact with 
the New Testament than this one. The writer is a Jew of about 
ioo A. D., upon whom pressed the problems that perplexed 
Paul until he found their solution in Christ, and his earnest 
struggle after a solution throws not a little light upon Paul’s. 
The English reader must be warned that the first two and the last 
two chapters of the book as it stands in our Apocrypha are of 
Christian origin. The striking points of likeness between these 
chapters and the New Testament are therefore not parallels but 
citations. 

It is evident from this survey that the effort sometimes made 
to construct a theology of the Apocrypha is unhistorical, since 
the collection is not a unity, but contains products of different 
tendencies. The importance of the Apocrypha to the historical 
student is not thereby lessened, but increased. To be sure we 
cannot bridge the gap between the Old Testament and the New 
by these books alone, yet they are of indispensable use in the 
effort to make that transition. Moreover, because of their place 
in the Bible of Christendom, and because of their intrinsic 
interest and worth they are deserving of far more attention than 
they have received from this generation. 

12. The revised version of the Apocrypha .— It is to be hoped 
that the Revision of the Apocrypha will bring it back, not to 
its old place, but to the place it deserves in popular use and 
regard. The Revision is not, indeed, all that the historical 
student could wish and might fairly expect it to be. Although 
on the title-page we read “revised A. D. 1894,” the preface 
states that the revision of Ecclesiasticus was finished in 1883, that 
of I Macc. in 1881, that of Judith and Tobit in 1882, that of II 
Macc. and Wisdom in 1892, that of the other books after April 
1885. The work upon four important books, then, was com¬ 
pleted more than ten years ago. Since that time an elaborate 
commentary on the Apocrypha has appeared, the Speaker’s, 
edited by Dr. H. Wace, 1888, and much important work has 
been done upon the text of which the Revision could make no use. 
Especially in the case of Ecclesiasticus a great number of errors 
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in the Greek have been removed by the use of the Syriac text 
for the recovery of the original Hebrew. The revision of this 
book must be regarded as an almost useless performance. On 
the other hand, the version of Wisdom and II Maccabees, done 
by Drs. Hort, Moulton, and Westcott, and not finished until 1892, 
is most admirable. This committee had the great advantage of 
dealing with Greek originals. The revision of II Esdras was 
from the final critical text of Bensly, just published. In the 
case of other books the lack of a critical Greek text, and the 
fact that the Greek at best is a translation of lost originals, offer 
difficulties to the translator which the revisers hardly attempted 
to overcome. The want of consultation and agreement in plan 
between the four committees among whom the work was divided 
must also be regarded as unfortunate. Nevertheless the new 
version is a very great advance upon the old. In connection 
with it, however, one who wishes the more recent results of 
scholarship will use the notes in Bairs Variorum Apocrypha .* 

1 The Authorized Version, “ edited with various renderings and readings from the 
best authorities.” Eyre & Spottiswoode, London, 1892. 
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OUTLINE TOPICS IN THE HISTORY OF OLD 
TESTAMENT PROPHECY. 

VIII. 


By William R. Harper, 
The University of Chicago. 


PROPHECY OF JEREMIAH AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES, 

x. LITERARY SOURCES. 

x. Contemporaneous Hebrew Sources. 

1) 640 B. C. Zeph. i. x 

2) 627 Zeph. 2-3. 

3) 628-621 Jer. i-6. a 

4) 628-621 The Primitive Deuteronomy. (?) 3 

5) 620 Jer. 11:1-8,9-23; 12:1-6. 

6) 608 Jer. 7-10; 26. 

7) 608-604 Jer. 14; 15; 18; 19:1-20:18. 

8) 604 Jer. 25 ; 35(f) 

1 For Zephaniah cf: Strauss, Vaticinia Zephaniae ; Reinke, Der Prophet Zephan- 
ja; Pusey, The Minor Prophets, II., 225-92 ; Keil, The Twelve Minor Prophets , II., 
117-65 ; Schwally, Das Buck Ssefanjd, eine hislorisch-kritische Untersuchung, ZAW, 
X., 165-240; Budde, Die Bucher Hab. und Zeph.; StKr , 1893, 383 ff.; Farrar, Minor 
Prophets, 153—8 ; Orelli, The Twelve Minor Prophets, 260-80 ; Kleinert, Zephaniah 
{Lange). 

* For Jeremiah cf.; Blayney, Jeremiah and Lamentations*; Konig, Alttestamendiche 
Studien; Henderson, The Book of the Prophet Jeremiah with that of Lamentations; 
Nagelsbach, Der Prophet Jeremiah und Babylon ; Neumann, Jeremias von Anathoth, 
die Weissagungen und Klagelieder des Prop he ten, 2 vols.; Graf, Der Prophet Jeremia 
erkldrt; Hitzig, Der Prophet Jeremia erkldrt*; Keil, The Prophecies ofJeremiah, I. and 
II.; Smith, Exp., 1878, VII., 241-8, 358-68, 453-65, VIII., 59-69, 230-40, 304-15* 
Encyc. Brit., XIII., 637 ff.; Streane, Jeremiah and Lamentations; Cheyne, Jeremiah , 
His Life and Times (Men of the Bible); Kuenen, Onderzoek*, II., 157-265 ; Orelli* 
The Prophecies of Jeremiah ; Workman, The Text of Jeremiah; Ball, The Prophecies 0) 
Jeremiah {Exp. Bible); Bennett, The Book of Jeremiah, Chaps. XXI-LII (Exp. 
Bible); Driver, Introduction*, 232-59; Bulmerincq, Das Zukunftsbild des Propheten 
Jeremia aus Anathoth; Cheyne, Jeremiah {Pulpit). 

$Cf. refs, in Syl. III., p. 6, n. 2. 
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9) 604 

10) 604 

11) 603 

12) 597 

13 ) 594-593 

14) 588 

15 ) 587 


Hab. 1-3.* 

Jer. 46-49- 
Jer. 36. 

Jer. 13:1-21. 

Jer. 50; 51 ; 27-29. 

Jer. 21-24; 34:8-22. 

Jer. 37; 38; 30-33; 39; 52. 


2. Later Hebrew Sources. 

1) Kings. 

2) Chronicles. 

2. LIVING, DESCRIPTIVE, PREDICTIVE PROPHECY . 2 3 

[i) 686-639 B. C. The period of Manasseh and Amon.J 
2) 640 B. C. The impending judgment of Jehovah. Zeph. 
1:1-18. 

[3) 639-608 B. C. The reign of Josiah.] 

[4) 630 B. C. The Scythian invasion.] 

5) 627 B. C. An exhortation to Judah to repent before it is 
too late. Zeph. 2 :1-3: 7. 

6) 627 B. C. A promise to thefaithful of future honor and prosperity. 
Zeph. 3 : 8-20. 

7) 626 B. C. The call of Jeremiah; Circumstances; 
Announcement, hesitation, assurance; first vision ( elo¬ 
quence , commission); second vision (almond tree); third 
vision {boiling pot) ; words of cheer. Jer. 1. 


1 For Habakkuk cf; Delitzsch, Der Prophet Habakuk; Delitzsch, De Hab. Prophet# 
vita atque cetate*; Gumpach, Der Prophet Habakuk — iibersetzt; Carrifere, Etude hist, et 
crit. sur Vipoque de la Prophitie d' Habakuk; Schneider, De Carmine Chabaccuci Com - 
mentatio; Stade, ZAW, IV., 154-9; Baumgartner, Le Prophite Habakuk; Elmslie, Exp., 
IV., III., 1891, 427-42; Driver, Introduction*, 316 ff.; Budde, StKr , 1893,383 ff.: 
Orelli, The Twelve Minor Prophets , 240-59; Kleinert, Habakuk (Lange); Budde, Exp., 
May, 1895, 372-85. 

* In order to show the close connection of the living prophecy with the descrip¬ 
tive and predictive elements, and to distinguish between the predictions which 
relate to the immediate future and those which relate to the more remote future, the 
entire material is given in one list: living prophecy in brackets, descriptive sec¬ 
tions in Roman type, predictions of the immediate future in italic, and predictions of 
the remote future in black-faced type. 

5 For prophecy in the period of Jeremiah, cf.: Duhm, Die Theologie der Propheten, 
228-51 ; Ewald, History of Israel*, IV., £77-87; Duncker, History of Antiquity, III., 
208-27 ; Orelli, 0 . T. Prophecy, 329-45 ; Briggs, Mess. Prophecy, 220-65 i Stanley, 
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8) 626 B. C. Scythian sermons; Israel faithless, deserv¬ 
ing of punishment; unblushingly idolatrous ; has only 
herself to blame ; all privileges forfeited. Jer. 2 :1-4:5. 

9) 626 B. C. Israel's confession and acceptance. Jer. 3: 
21-4: 5. 

10) 626 B. C. Other Scythian sermons, describing (1) The 
wickedness of the times; (2) The punishment to be 
inflicted . Jer. 4 : 5-6 : 30. 

[11) 621 B. C. Josiah’s reformation and the finding of the 
Book of the Law. 2 Kings, 22 : 8-10; 23 : 1-3, 21.] 

12) The essential contents of the book, and its general con¬ 
tribution. Deut., 6:4-5; 12:2-6; 16:21-22; 18:9-15; 
28: 15-21. 

13) 620 B. C. Jeremiah's preaching in the interests of this 
book. Jer. 11 :1-8. 

14) 620 B. C. The trouble involved — Anathoth. Jer. 
11 : 9-23 ; 12:1-6. 

[15) Josiah’s reformation as related to the book of Deuteron¬ 
omy.] 

[16) 620-608 B. C. The last thirteen years of Josiah; the 
battle of Megiddo; Josiah’s death; the reaction.] 

[17) The reigns of Jehoahaz (608 B. C.), and Jehoiakim 
(607-597 B. C.).] 

18) 608 B. C. Repeated rebuke of idolatry and announce¬ 
ment of judgment . Jer. 7-10. 

19) 608 B. C. The trial and acquittal of Jeremiah; sum¬ 
mary of chapters 7-10 (26:1-6); impeachment and 
defense (26:7-15); Micah's case, the result, Urijah 
(26:16-24). 

20) 608-604 B. C. The drought; the prophet's intercession; 
the answer “No"; grief and continued intercession; 
refusal; the awful doom; the prophet's distress; Jeho¬ 
vah’s consolation. Jer. 14-15. 

Hist, of the Jnvish Church , II., 567-622; Kirkpatrick, The Doctrine of the Prophets, 
286-320; Renan, Ilist. of the People of Israel, III., 120-332; Cornill, The Prophets of 
Israel , 80-107. 
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21) 608-604 B. C. God like the potter; let Israel repent; 
the hopelessness of the situation ; the approaching calam¬ 
ity; murder attempted ; the prophet’s impassioned impre¬ 
cations. Jer. 18. 

22) 608-604 B. C. The bottle; calamity predicted; break¬ 
ing of the bottle; calamity predicted; the vengeance of 
Pashur; the prophets reply; his passionate outburst; his 
cry for help. Jer. 19:1-20; 18. 

23) 604 B. C. The wine-cup of fury; Israel’s long dis¬ 
obedience ; coming of Nebuchadrezzar; the seventy years of 
captivity ; the wine-cup to be drunk by all nations; the terri¬ 
ble judgment upon all nations. Jer. 25. 

24) 604 B. C. The Rechabites; application to the case of 
Judah. Jer. 35. 

25) 604 B. C. The prophecy of Habakkuk, a dialogue and 
a prayer. 

(a) Prophet: O, Lord! the wickedness of our times. 
Hab. 1 : 2-4. 

(b) God: I will bring the Chaldean to punish Judah. 
I: 5-u. 

(c) Prophet: O, Lord! think of the desolation wrought 
by these arrogant Chaldeans. 1 :12-17. 

( d ) God: [No answer]. 

(^) Prophet: O, Lord ! I wait for an answer. 2:1. 

(/) God: Destruction shall come upon Chaldea — a five¬ 
fold woe. 2 : 2-20. 

( g ) Prayer: “A choral echo, anthem of praise to the 
God who comes to judge and save”—terror and 
thanksgiving. 

26) 604 B. C. Jeremiah's sermons against foreign nations: 
Egypt , Philistia , Moab , Ammon; Edom; Damascus; Kedar 
and Hazor; Elam , Jer. 46-49. 

[27) 603 B. C. The army of Nebuchadrezzar is approaching.] 
28) 603 B. C. The burning of the roll: its preparation; 
read before the people and princes; before the king; 
destroyed; rewritten, Jer. 36. 
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29) Surrender of the city; Jehoiakim becomes a vassal; 
Daniel and his companions carried away captive; Jehoia¬ 
kim (600 B. C.)rebels, is put in chains, released ; Jeremiah 
silent for seven years; Nebuchadrezzar (598 B. C.) 
marches toward Egypt; Jehoiakim dies(?). 

[30) The reigns of Jehoiachin, 597 B.C., and Zedekiah 
(596-586 B. C.).] 

31) 597 B. C. The linen-girdle; the wineskin; message to 
Jehoiachin , Jer. 13:1-21. 

[32) The surrender of Jehoiachin, 2 Kings, 24 : 12.] 

33) 594 B. C. Zedekiah’s trip to Babylon ; Jeremiah’s letter. 

а) The story of the letter, 51 : 59-64. 

б ) The message, to be content in captivity, 50 : 1-51:58. 

34) 593 B. C. Address to the envoys against rebellion; to Zede¬ 
kiah ; warning to the priests and people ; Hananiah's pre¬ 
diction of return from captivity within two years ; Jeremiah's 
reply ; the yoke broken ; the iron yoke; letter to the cap¬ 
tives ; correspofidence with Babylonian prophets. Jer. 27, 
28, 29. 

[ 35 ) 588 B. C. Arrival of Nebuchadrezzar’s army; beginning 
of siege.] 

36) Embassy of Zedekiah to Jeremiah ; his reply, the words 
concerning the people ; the royal family and Jerusalem; 
final command to the King. 21 : 1-22 : 30. 

37) The remnant shall return ; the Messiah shall come. 23 : 1-8. 

38) The priests and prophets rebuked. 23:9-40. 

39) The basket of figs ; the fate of the good and of the evil. 
24:1-10. 

40) Address concerning the manumission of the slaves. 
34:8-22. 

[41) 587 B. C. The siege is raised.] 

42) Zedekiah’s question; the answer , Nebuchadrezzar will 
return . Jer. 37:1-10. 

43) 587 B. C. Jeremiah arrested as a deserter; consulted 
in secret; condemned; lowered in the dungeon; saved 
by the eunuch ; again consulted. 37 :11-38: 28. 

[44) 587 B. C. The siege resumed.] 
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45) Israel shall return from captivity; deliverance will surely come; 
Israel shall not be as now, forgotten and afflicted ; Jerusalem shall 
be prosperous and in favor with God. 30: I—24. 

46) Peace and plenty and God's blessing shall abide with Israel; 
Ephraim’s weeping and remorse shall disappear; Israel and Judah 
shall together serve God and prosper; Israel’s restoration to 
favor is as certain as the ordinances of nature. 31 : I-40. 

47) The purchase of land; prayer of agony to God; the 
reply ; judgmetit, but also mercy. 32:1-44. 

48) Renewed promise of return, and of honor among the nations; 
kingly and priestly office shall be reestablished; the covenant of 
God is as certain as the ordinances of nature ; the new covenant. 
33:1-26. 

49) 594 B. C. Cali of Ezekiel; vision of glory; commis¬ 
sion; installation. Ezek. 1-3. 1 

50) 592 B. C. Four signs of coming destruction; miniature 
siege , redwing o?i side , loathsome food, shaving of hair. 
Ezek. 4-5. 

51) 592 B. C. Destruction of Israel for idolatry ; a remnant 
shall be left; the death of the nation ; the desolatio?i coming ; 
the sanctuary defiled; the miserable captivity. Ezek. 6-7. 

52) 591 B.C. Sermons of impending judgment: 

(a) Vision of abominations in the temple, provoking 
God’s wrath. Ezek. 8. 

(£) Vision of six men with slaughter weapons ; the man 
with the ink-horn ; judgment on the guilty. Ezek. 9. 
(c) Coals of fire upon the city; vision of the cherubim . 
Ezek. 10. 

* For Ezekiel cf.: Havernick, Comm, iiber den Proph. Ezechiel; Umbreit, Praktischer 
Commentar iiber den Ezechiel; Kliefoth, Das Buck Ezechiels ubersetzt und erkldrt ’, I. and 
II.; Henderson, The Book of the Prophet Ezekiel; Zunz, ZD MG, XXVII., 676-84; 
Graetz, Die Echtheit des Buches des Propheien Ezechiel , Monatschrift ', XXIII., 1874, 
433"46, 515-25 ; Hengstenberg, The Prophecies of Ezekiel; Charencey, Les Animaux 
de la Vision d Ext chi el et la Symbolique Chaldlenne; Keil, Bib/. Comm, on the Prophecies 
of Ezekiel I. and II.; Fairbaim, Ezekiel and the Book of his Prophecy ;* Klostermann, 
StKr, 1877, 391-439; Ewald, Comm, on the Prophets of the O. 71 , IV., 1-224; Kuhn, 
StKr, 1882, 601-88 ; Guthrie, The Gospel in Ezekiel; Plumptre, Exp., 1884, VII., I- 
18, 161-74, 267-81, 401-16, VIII., 1-17, 161-76, 281-93, 419-30; Cornill, Das Buck 
des Proph. Ezechiel herausgegeben ; Kuenen, Onderzoek a , II., 265-318; Driver, Intro¬ 
duction 2 . 260-79; Skinner, The Book of Ezekiel {Exp. Bible); cf. alsoSyl. 3, p. 6, n. 4. 
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{d) Vision of the leaders of the people; theirjudgment; 
the later mercy and salvation. Ezek. 11. 

(e) Sign of the king's captivity ; of quaking and trembling. 
Ezek. 12:1-20. 

(f) The speediness of the punishment . Ezek. 12:21-28. 

( g) False prophets and prophetesses; God’s hand against 
them. Ezek. 13. 

(A) Idolatrous seekers after oracles ; they shall be cut off; 

grievous and sure punishments . Ezek. 14. 

(f) Parable of the vine-tree, for burning. Ezek. 15. 

(J) Story of the lewd adulteress; her sin, greater than 
Sodom or Samaria ; great punishment; ultimate mercy. 
Ezek. 16. 

(A) Riddle of two eagles and a vine; its application to 
the House of David. Ezek. 17. 

(/) God’s justice; individual; towards the wicked 
repenting ; towards the righteous revolting. Ezek. 
18. 

(m) Lamentation over the princes of Israel. Ezek. 19. 

53 ) 59 ° B. C. Sermons of impending judgment: 

{a) Resume of God’s dealings with the nation; His 
mercy ; their rebellion ; they shall be burned up like a 
forest. Ezek. 20. 

(£) God’s sword has been drawn forth ; it brings judg- 
me?it against Jerusalem , the kingdom , the Ammonites , 
Ezek. 21. 

(*:) A catalogue of Jerusalem’s sins ; she is ripe for judg¬ 
ment; all classes are corrupt. Ezek. 22. 

(d) Judah and Israel alike corrupt; their lovers destroy 
them; the impending punishment. Ezek. 23. 

54) 588 B. C. Afinouncement of the beginning of the siege: 
boiling of the pot; refraining from mourning. Ezek. 24. 

55) 588-586 B. C. Sermons during the siege: 

(0) 588 B. C. God's vengeance upon Ammon , Moab, 
Edom , and the Philistines. Ezek. 25. 

587 B. C. Prophecy against Egypt; her desolation ,, 

Ezek. 29: 1-16. 
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(c) 586 B. C. 

1. Prophecy against Tyre; her insults to Jerusalem; 
her utter fall. Ezek. 26-28. 

2. Prophecy against Egypt; her destruction by Babylon ; 
like the overthrow of Assyria. Ezek. 30 : 20-31:18. 

(d) 586 B. C. Prophecy against Egypt; she shall go down into 
the pit; with all the uncircumcised nations. Ezek. 32. 

[56) 586 B. C. The capture and destruction of Jerusalem; 
the fate of Zedekiah ; of the inhabitants; the care taken 
of Jeremiah.] 

3. THE PROPHETIC WORK. 

1) The prophet no longer occupied a position of any con¬ 
siderable power or influence. 

2) The false prophets are more numerous and more positive 
in their efforts. 

3) The conditional element in prophecy is plainly recog¬ 
nized and announced. 

4) Under the stress of circumstances the prophetic and 
priestly elements meet and unite in the Deuteronomic 
legislation. 

5) Prophecy is largely restrained by: 

( a ) The growing influence of the priesthood. 

(b ) The suspicion and hostility of the court. 

(r) The great influence of the false prophets. 

(d) The presentiments of immediate disaster. 

6) 11 How could the prophet exercise his imagination in 
depicting woes which he already so fully realized?” 

7) Prophetic work of the preceding centuries is vindicated, 
but the vindication has been secured at the cost of the 
nation’s life. 

4. SUMMARIES OF THE PERIOD. 

z. Ideas concerning 44 Right Living/’ 44 Worship/’ 44 Covenant.” 

1) The thought of personal righteousness is not so promi¬ 
nent; the situation is one in which the interests of the 
state, rather than those of the individual, are considered. 
Still, each prophet (Zeph., Jer., Hab. and Ezek.) con- 
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tributes something to the picture of “wickedness” of 
the times, and points out the right life for individual and 
nations. National righteousness excludes 11 rapacity,” 
“self-aggrandizement,” “oppression,” “delight in con¬ 
quest,” “ idolatry.” The ideals of life in Deuteronomy 
are the highest yet presented, because they are in 
accord with the higher ideal of God which now prevails. 

2) The evil consequences of worship on the high places are 
realized, and a reform movement effected by which 
all official worship is restricted to a central sanctuary. 
This is a fundamental modification of the whole scheme, 
and though largely priestly in its origin, is accepted and 
advocated by prophets. It affects, henceforth, the whole 
religious life. Though idolatry is revived, the idea of 
concentration remains. The destruction of the temple 
lifts “worship” to a higher spiritual plane. 

3) A new covenant is announced, which shall supersede the 
old. God will forgive the sins of the people and “will 
write His requirements on the tablets of their hearts.” 
Priests and sacrifice will not be necessary, Jehovah shall 
sustain a direct relation to each person (individuality). 

2. Ideas concerning God/' 

1) Jehovah is the only God deserving the name Elohim. 

2) God handles nations as the potter handles clay. 

3) Jehovah sustains a most tender relation to his people,— 
silent is his love. 

4) The love of God, the great idea of Deuteronomy. 

3. Ideas concerning “Man," “Sin,” “Death." 

Nothing important added. 

4. Ideas of “Deliverance." 

1) This element, in the nature of things, not large. 

2) Conditions of deliverance, lowliness and humility 
(Zeph.), steadfast faith (Hab.). 

3) The nation, after the catastrophe, will be restored to 
honor and prosperity (see topics 45, 46, 48). 

4) The new r covenant (see above). 

5) The establishment of the Branch (see topic 37). 
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THE CERTIFICATE OF AN APOSTASY DURING THE 
PERSECUTION OF DECIAN. 


By the Rev. Robert H. Beattie, A.M. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


Discovery of the Lite Hus .— Text and translation.—Peculiarities of the text. 
—Restoration of it.—Historic value of the Libellus. — Conclusions. — Literature. 

A collection which is now giving some workers in the 
Berlin Museum trouble and pleasure is the so-called “ Brugsch 
Collection,” which was purchased and presented to the Museum 
by the Emperor in 1892. It consists of a great mass of docu¬ 
ments which were unearthed in the Faytim and which have 
chiefly to do with the first three centuries of the Christian era. 
The work of editing was begun at once, and is under the care of 
Doctors Wilcken, Krebs, and Viereck. Several hundreds of these 
manuscripts have been published as deciphered by these scholars, 
under the title Urkunde des Berliner Museums: Griechische Abtei- 
lung. 

Recently Dr. Krebs deciphered a large part of a rather 
ragged little papyrus which he dated June 26, 250 A.D. It was 
apparently a legal document of some sort, but for some time 
after he had deciphered it it was not recognized as possessing 
any especial value. Suddenly the idea—one of those happy ideas 
that the searcher of the minute details sometimes enjoys — struck 
him that this papyrus was one of the often mentioned, but 
unknown “libelli” which first came into use among the apostates 
of the persecution of Decian. A minute investigation of the 
papyrus, and the references of the church fathers to “libelli” 
of this class, soon proved with certainty that he had at hand the 
original application of a suspected Christian for clemency on the 
ground of compliance with the edict of Decian. 

The neglected little papyrus became an object of interest. 
Professor Harnack talked about it in his “seminar.” Dr. Krebs 
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presented it on November 30, ’93 before the general session of 
the Berlin Academy of Science. In short this little scrap of 
papyrus which the Egyptian sand has kept for us for fifteen 
hundred years is an important contribution to our knowledge of 
the church of the time of Cyprian. 

The text reads as follows: 

Tot? brl ruiv 0vmu)v rjpr) 
fi€vo is K<I>(fXTjs)' ’AXc£(av 8 pou) Ni/aov 
irapa A vprj\{(ov) Atoycvov(s) Sara- 
jSovros <bro #cco(/ii/s) ’AXc:£av 8 (pov) 

5 Nijo-ov* ws Lo/3, ov\.(rj) 
o<f>pv t 8 c£(t£). Kat dct 
Ovu)v rots 0 cot? Stcrc 
Accra /cat vvv iirl ira- 
povcrLV vfi€ tv Kara 
I o ra irpoarirara (y/x«) 

va lOvaa [*a]t £[<r]ir[ci<ru] 

3 [/ca]t ra>v t[c]/KtW [^yev] 

<rdfir)v /cat a£ico v[/tas] 
xrrroarjfuuxraaOaL. 

I 5 Atcvrv^cTrat. 

Aup^X(tos) [At]oycw^ 4 C 7 rtS[c'( 8 <i>fca)]. 

Aup^Xtos <r . . p[. *.] 

Ovovra Mv(r[ft/s] 

. . . va)vos <r€(r[rjfi€L<afjjai ? ) 

20 5 [La] Avro/cparopo(s) Kat[(rapos] 

[ra] tov Mco-crtov K[o]tV[rov] 

[Tp]at[avov Ae]*aov Eo<r[c/?ovs] 

[E]vr[v;(ot5s] Sc[/3]a[<r]TOt) 

’Ett[c^] P ~ 

1 Parentheses indicate abbreviations. 

9 Read : <»/* frwr ipBop^Koyra dvoiv. L — iru>v. 

3 Brackets contain what is lacking in the papyrus. 

4 On the papyrus the word was written brit* or 4 iri 6 5 . 

s la = trovs rpibrov. 
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44 To the commission on sacrifices of the village Alexander’s Island 
44 from Aurelius Diogenes, the son of Satabas (a native) of the village 
14 Alexander’s Island, seventy-two years old (with) a scar over the right 
44 eye-brow: As I have always, hitherto, been in the habit of offering 
“sacrifices to the gods, so have I also now in your presence, according to 
44 the edict, offered sacrifices, poured libations, and eaten of the 
44 consecrated food, and I beseech you to bear witness by your attest. 

44 1 salute you. I, Aurelius Diogenes, have made this application. 

44 1 Mus(thes), son of — (have seen) Aurelius sacrificing, and hereto 
“set my seal. 

44 In the first year of the Emperor Caesar Gaius Messius Quintus Trajan 
44 Decius Pius Felix Augustus. Epiphi. 2.” 

PECULIARITIES OF THE TEXT. 

A single glance at the reprint of this papyrus shows us that 
lines 17-19 are from a different hand from that which wrote 
lines 1-16 and 20-24. The latter is written clearly with evident 
pains, and is apparently the work of the old man himself. 
He was doubtless in the habit of writing Greek in business and 
was familiar with the usual abbreviations. The phraseology which 
he must use for the occasion (lines 6-14) he would have no 
difficulty in procuring. More weighty than these probabilities, 
however, is the fact that in very many instances among these 
Fayum papyri, it appears that the applicant had been unable to 
write, and a friend had written it for him. This is generally 
indicated. Such phrases as, “I, Arpagathes, wrote for them as 
they cannot write,” 1 and “I, myself, wrote for him who is 
uneducated,” 2 indicate that where another hand did the writing 
this must be indicated in order to make the document legal. 
We may be assured, then, that we have the handwriting of 
Aurelius Diogenes. 3 

The other three lines are written hurriedly, and are thick, 
indistinct, and official. They remind one of the m xiern Turkish 

* U. B. M., No. 153, l. 42. 

* U. B. M., No. 152. 

3 These facts constrain the writer to dissent from the opinion of Dr. Breasted that 
lines 17-19 were written by a clerk. In the Evening Post (New Y< ik) of January 20, 
1894, h e writes : “ The document itself shows that the clerkly hand 5 hat wrote it had 
written hundreds like it.” 
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official who puts a few ink blots on your passport, and then 
makes mud of it by the use of a teaspoonful of sand. Unfortu¬ 
nately for us this Roman official did much the same thing, and 
left us an almost illegible, although almost perfectly preserved 
specimen of his handwriting. We may be reasonably sure of 
three words, however, and each is important. The first is the 
name of our applicant, Aurelius. The second is 0vWa, “ sacri¬ 
ficing,” which is the object of the verb. The third is the abbre¬ 
viated form of the attest indicated by “crco--”. From these three 
items, we reach the conclusion that the official put his seal to 
the fact which Diogenes affirmed in his application, namely, that 
he had fulfilled the law and offered sacrifices to the gods. The 
orthography corresponds to the common colloquial forms then 
current: a and 1 are interchanged, as in ifUiv and viro<rrjfuu><rao’$ai 
(lines 9 and 14), and cu is put for c in Suvtvxcitcu (line 15). 

The text is without breathings and accents, except over v 
when it is initial, or stands before 1, the diaeresis is used. These 
conditions obtain generally with manuscript of this period and 
place. The usual abbreviations occur, as *o> for Kwfirp, AAcf for 
AAc £av8pov, etc. An interesting slip of the pen occurs in line 10, 
where the syllable ra in wpoartrayfitva is carelessly duplicated. 

THE RESTORATION OF THE TEXT. 

The papyrus had lost two important parts. Parts of lines 
11 and 12, 17 and 19 were missing. Professor Harnack rear¬ 
ranged and conjectured that lines n and 12 should be restored 
as I have already indicated in the text. He reasoned that the 
“things commanded” of line 10 indicated more than one act of 
obedience. The edict had prescribed something more than mere 
sacrificing. Cyprian often refers to the eating of flesh offered 
to the gods. Therefore, the edict contained a clause requiring 
this act of obedience, and the verbal stem which preceded afirjv 
he conjectured to be cycvo-. But libations were also very com¬ 
mon, and formed an element in worship which the “impious 
Christians ” must be made to recognize. The other verb would 
naturally have reference to the libation and would be either 
ciri av or ccrrrcara. 
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Curiously enough, after the Berlin papyrus was published, a 
second “libellus" of the same sort appeared in Vienna.* It 
contained the formula found in the Berlin papyrus in lines 6-14. 
Here the word c<nrcura is very clear and tytwrafitOa is a most 
reasonable conjecture. The validity, therefore, of Professor 
Harnack's conjecture is thoroughly substantiated. The other 
hole in the papyrus (lines 17 and 19) is not so easily patched. 
The sense, however, is very clear. It contains the official attest, 
that Aurelius Diogenes had fulfilled the demands of the edict in 
the presence of the commission on sacrifice. In the Vienna 
papyrus this latter part, the attest of the commission, is entirely 
lacking. 

With these preliminary questions settled, we are now ready 
to proceed to the interpretation of the text itself. A little study 
of this will readily convince us that it is a “libellus" with which 
we have to do. The official character of the document is very 
plain. There is in it the formal address to the commission, and 
sufficient description to make sure of the identity of the libel- 
laticus. In the Berlin papyrus this is especially true, for in 
addition to the name of the applicant, his father's name, his age, 
place of residence, and the peculiar scar, which could neither be 
imitated nor removed, are all mentioned. The form of the 
application, too, conforms to the legal customs of the time. It 
begins with the usual form, “To" so and so,- “from" so and so, 
and ends with the Aicvtvx«tc—I salute you. A similar formula 
is used in many acts, death notices, etc. The Libellus contains 
the stereotyped formula, “ I have always sacrificed faithfully to 
the gods, and so now in your presence, according to the edict, I 
have also poured libations, and eaten of the sacrificial flesh. On 
this account I beseech you to grant me a certificate to that 
effect." Then follows the signature of the applicant—which was 
often given by proxy; the attest of the commission was added to 
this application when granted and the date, which was perhaps 
the same for both papyri, but was in any case 250 for the Berlin 
papyrus, closed the document. 

1 See note at the end of this paper. 
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THE HISTORIC VALUE OF THE LIBELLUS. 

We have, then, before us a document of sufficient importance 
to characterize a whole class of apostates. Cyprian* made us 
acquainted with the name long ago, but the libellus, which gave 
the name libellaticus to him who used it, is now for the first time 
before us. The Decian persecution was not confined to the leaders 
of Christianity. Decius determined to destroy absolutely the 
strange religion. Every Christian, humble or exalted, was to be 
persecuted until death or apostasy resulted. First the edict was 
issued. 9 In Egypt it reached the 41 Epistrategien,” then the 
41 Strategien,” and finally the villages. The net was so closely 
drawn that an especial commission was appointed in every 
locality and the commission was strengthened by five officials 
of the given district. 3 The first duty of this commission was to 
search for all Christians or suspected Christians. They then 
demanded that all such should prove their loyalty to the 
religion of the state by offering an especial sacrifice. It was 
this commission before which our Diogenes presented himself, 
or at any rate his libellus , and which he addresses as: “brl twv 

&wtlu)V rjprjficvoi #c <0/477? ’AA c£av 8 pov N 770-0 v.” 4 

Now if Diogenes were a Christian, and had not conformed to 
the requirements of the edict, persecution awaited him. If, how¬ 
ever, he could produce a certificate that he had offered sacrifice 
and poured libation he would be free. Modern political con¬ 
ditions point to the same solution of the difficulty as ancient 
political conditions produced. Some magistrates were quite 
willing to profit financially because of the persecutions, and 
libeHi were bought and sold in a quiet way. 5 On the one hand 

* On Libelli and Libellatici in general. See Cyprian Ep., 20:2; 55 : 3, 13, 14, 17, 
26; 67:1, 6. De Lapsis y 27, 28, Ep. Romana ad Cypr.y 30 :*3. See also Petri 
Alex . can. 5. 

*But Eusebius (CA. Hist. VI, 41:1) quotes Dionysius of Alexandria: “With us 
the persecution did not begin with the issuance of the royal edict, but anticipated the 
edict by a considerable time.” 

JEus., Ch. Hist. VI, 42,1. 

4 Lines I and 2 of papyrus. 

5 The following references argue, if they do not prove, such sale : Cyp. Ep. t 21:3; 
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the magistrate profited by the sale; on the other the sus¬ 
pected Christian paid for the privilege of the peaceful observ¬ 
ance of his religion without having offered sacrifice or in 
any way compromised his conscience except by having given a 
bribe in the purchase of the libellus. 

This Diogenes is now a libellaEcus. He is in a strange 
plight. He is on good terms with the commission, while his 
neighbors are being persecuted. He had never offered sacri¬ 
fice, but held a certificate of having done so. He had never 
denied his faith, but he was not suffering because of his loyalty. 
How was he to be regarded by the church ? 

Aube 1 classifies the apostates of the period into sacrificati, 
thurificati , libellatici. The last class comprises those who had 
made or had caused to be made for them a declaration of apos¬ 
tasy. This was apostasy of the second degree because (#) their 
crime was less and ( b ) they cared for faith more than for money. 
Their crime was that they allowed themselves to pass in public 
as apostates. 2 44 Apostasy,” says Harnack, 3 “was apparently 
treated very summarily until the middle of the third century. 
Even then we find Cyprian questioning the possibility of read¬ 
mitting apostates. 4 In 251 the church machinery was put in 
order. 5 The conditions of readmission were various. Between 
sacrificati and libellatici was a wide space. Not only the act but 
the various conditions and circumstances were considered in the 
basis of decision.” 6 Cyprian seems to summarize the matter in these 
words: “Therefore it was decided, dearest brother, the case of 
each individual having been examined into, that the receivers of 
certificates should be readmitted.” 7 

55:14, “pro se dona numeravit" “dare me ob hoc premium ,” and Tertullian de Fuga, 
5:12, 13, “ periculum mummis redimere ,” “ tributum sibi irrogare .” 

1 Leglise et retat dans la second moitii du III Siecle , Paris, 1885. 

“For minute classification of libellatici see article by Hefele on “Abgefallene” in 
Wetzer and Welte’s Kirchen-Lexicon, 2 Aufl., 1882. 

3 Article “Lapsi" in Herzog u. Plitt, Real-Encyc ., 2 Aufl., 1881. 

4 Cf. Fabius in Eus. H. E. VI: 43, 44, Dion, of Alex, in Eus. H. E. VI: 44-46. 

5 Cyprian, Ep. 55. 

6 Cf. McClintock & Strong, Encyc ., Art. Lapsi, Libeilaticus. 

7 Ep . 55H7. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 

This libellus , then, of which Professor Harnack says, “Every 
lover of early church history will take hold of it with deep feel¬ 
ing” has thrown light upon certain mooted questions. 

1 . Since the whole libellus except the attest of the magis¬ 
trate is written in the same hand, the question whether giv¬ 
ing ytradere) or receiving ( accipere ) it was the crime is settled.* 
The giver was also the receiver of the same document. The 
giving it then to the magistrates was the crime of apostasy. 

2 . We have the exact terms of the requirements made in the 
edict of Decian. This explains how men, women, and even 
nursing children suffered punishment for having eaten things 
offered to idols . 2 

3 . We know better than before how definitely the persecu¬ 
tion was accomplished through ( a ) strengthening the local 
officials by a commission of five, (b) the severe punishment 
threatened those officials who failed to enforce the edict 3 and 
(r) the careful search for and identification of individuals. 

4 . The peculiar character of the apostasy of a libellaticus is 
now perfectly clear. We can understand the temptation, the 
apology to conscience, the procuring the form, the presentation 
of it to the magistrate and the result. We sympathize with the 
apostate in his public position, a Christian without a church, 
almost as solitary as “the man without a country.” But we can 
follow him as a penitent and see him readmitted to the church. 

Read in the light of this libellus the whole question “ Dc 
Lapsis" is fraught with new interest and through it the discipline 
of the early church is better known. 


On the Libellus as a whole see Sitzungsberichte der Konigl. Preuss. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 30 Nov. 1893 . Also A. 
Harnack’s review of “Ein Libellus, etc.” in Theologische Literatus - 

z Justin, A/>ol. t I : 29. 

9 Cf. Cyprian, De Lapsis , 25 with the fifth edict of Maximian (308) in Eus., De 
Mart. Pal. IX: 2. 

3 Cf Gregory of Nyssa in Vita Greg. Thaum. 
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zeitung y 1894, Nr. 2. Also Zeitsehrift fur Acgyptischc Sprache Band 
XXXI, “Neues aus dem Fayura, etc.,” von Fritz Krebs. Also James 
Henry Breasted’s article on “The Latest Papyrus,” in the Evening 
Post (N. Y.) Jan. 20, 1894. 

The Vienna papyrus was published by Dr. Karl Wessely, Professor 
in the Staatsgymnasium in the third district in Vienna. Its size is 9.6 
by 10.4 centimeters. The text is as follows: 

Tots C7TL TCUV 01HTUDV TfpYJfX€VO tS 
KUifLrjs <f>i\alk\<f>Las 

irapa avptkuav crvpov Kan iranrfSctov rov 
a8c\<j>ov kou SrjprjTpuis Kan crapaTna&os 
yvvaiKiov \rj\p.a>v c^awrvXctTwv 
act 0 uov[tcs] rots 0cots SurcXc — 

(rapev Kan wv cm jrapovruiv vpojv 
Kara ra irpoaragOevra Kan €<nrurap.€v 
kou. [rcojv t[cp€twv] c[ycv/iaftc^a 810] 
a£tov/xcv v/utas vnoa^qptna 

aa<rOan rfpnv [space for six letters] 8tcvr[vx«Tc] 

(and in another hand) 

avprf\ crvpos Kat Traafiyfi cmfk&wK 
UTi&wpos cgps v avr ay ps 
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A PARAPHRASE OF THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 1 


By prof essor George B. Stevens, Ph.D., D.D., 

Yale University. 

CHAPTER I. 

(t) I, Paul, address you Romans as one obligated to the will of Christ, 
commissioned by a divine call and specially set apart to the work of spreading 
the gospel which God has given to man,— (2-4) a message whose truths were 
heralded in advance by divinely inspired men in writings which, by reason 
of their origin and contents, are sacred, because they bear witness to the 
Messiah, jvho was, indeed, in his earthly manifestation, a descendant of 
David, but who, in his spiritual and essential life, was proven to be God’s 
son by a glorious act of power, even an act of resurrection. (5) Such is the 
divine attestation of Jesus, who has applied God’s grace to me and made me 
a messenger to secure, for his glory, that obedience to him which springs 
from faith, among the heathen peoples,— (6, 7) to whom you Christian Romans 
also belong,—and so, since you fall within the scope of my apostolate, I write 
you with salutations of grace and peace. 

(8) Let the first theme of my letter be the gratitude which I feel for your 
growth and progress in the Christian life which is evidenced by your reputa¬ 
tion for faithfulness in the whole Christian world. (9, 10) I may thus speak 
of my feeling of gratitude, for I solemnly avow that it is confirmed and illus¬ 
trated by my constant prayer that God would grant me the opportunity to 
visit you,—(11, 12) an opportunity which I sought because of an eager desire 
to confirm you in the Christian life, or rather, that both you and I might 
together receive new strength from the reciprocal influences upon one another 
of the faith which we both alike cherish. (13) Nor has this desire to visit you 
been a mere desire with me; I have often formed a fixed purpose to carry it 
into effect (but have thus far been providentially prevented from so doing), 
— the end I had in view being to extend the work of the gospel at Rome as I 
have done and am doing in other Gentile communities. (14) This purpose 
to visit you was thus in line with my mission to fulfil my divinely imposed 
obligation to the heathen, regardless of nationality or condition. (15) Hence 
my readiness to come and work among you,— (16, 17) a readiness which I 
boldly profess, for I confidently glory and trust in the gospel as God’s effective 
means of saving from sin everyone who believes on Christ, whether Jew or 

* I have prefixed in parenthesis the number of the verses to the paraphrase, 
instead of affixing it, for greater convenience of reference. 
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CHAPTER III. 

(i, 2) If, then, Jew and Gentile may thus exchange places in God’s 
estimation ( cf 2 : 26-29), does anything remain of the Jew’s boasted advan¬ 
tage ? Yes, much remains, in whatever point viewed ; and, first, his 
possession of Old Testament revelation. (3,4) I say this advantage remains, 
for, even if the objection be made that many of the Jews have not accepted 
the Messiah and so have been false to this same Old Testament revelation, 
yet, God’s faithful performance of the promises which he made this people is 
not thereby precluded. Let us remember that, though all men be false, God 
is true. (5,6) It would seem, then, that human faithlessness is not only con¬ 
sistent with God’s faithfulness, but rather exhibits it in clearer light. Is man, 
then, to blame for it ? Is it not (looked at in a human way) rather com¬ 
mendable ? No, for on such a principle there could be no just judgment of 
the world, since it confuses all moral distinctions. (7, 8) If, then, I, by my 
falseness, become a means of eliciting and magnifying the fidelity and truth¬ 
fulness of God, can my falseness, which serves so good an end, be regarded 
as sinful ? But carry the argument a step further. Must not this lead to the 
principle : Increase falseness that God may be shown to be true ; promote 
disobedience that God’s faithfulness may more plainly appear, i. e ., “ Do evil 
that good may come ? ” I am wickedly charged with such teaching. Those 
who do maintain such principles are under a just condemnation. (9) What, 
then, is the general conclusion of the whole argument ? Have we Jews any 
advantage over the Gentiles in respect to the prospect of salvation by works? 
None at all, for both classes have been proven to be, by reason of their sin¬ 
fulness, without hope of such salvation, (10-18) a conclusion which the Old 
Testament picture of human depravity confirms. 

(19, 20) And this testimony must be true of the Jews since it is found in 
the very Scriptures which God gave especially to them. All, then, are guilty. 
None can be saved by obeying law ; the less so because the law only inten¬ 
sifies the power of sin, instead of delivering man from it. 

(21, 22) We have seen that in the line of legal works there is no pos¬ 
sibility of attaining acceptance with God. But there is another way of 
securing it,— the very way which the Old Testament teaches,— that is, by 
an act of trust in God’s mercy as now revealed in Christ, and this way is open 
to all without distinction of race or privilege. (23,24) For just as all men 
have, by sin, closed the path of salvation by merit, so to all is open on equal 
terms the way of a gracious salvation which is brought to man through that 
work of Christ by which he has purchased men’s release from sin. (25, 26) 
This liberation was accomplished by God’s so manifesting, in the death of 
Christ, his holy displeasure against sin that he thereby dispelled the appear¬ 
ance of being indifferent to evil (which was occasioned by his lenient treat¬ 
ment of sinners in pre-Christian times) and showed that, in forgiving the 
sinner who should trust in Christ, he was not acting inconsistently with the 
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requirements of holiness. (27) Since salvation is secured only by the 
renunciation of all meritorious deeds, none may allege his rights or privileges 
as constituting a valid claim upon God. The law-principle of salvation may 
encourage, but the faith-principle shutsoutsuch presumption. (28) For man 
is justified by faith which involves the renunciation of merit, whether his 
previous obedience to the requirements of the law have been more or less 
complete. (29) In the light of this principle we see the universality of 
Christianity. All stand on the same plane before God ; none may claim 
salvation ; all may receive it on the same gracious terms. (30) God’s uniform 
requirement is faith ; he will accept all men on this one simple condition. 
(31) Do we then set the law (whose efficacy as a means of salvation we 
deny) and faith (whose efficacy we affirm) in opposition ? No. The law 
itself confirms the very principles of faith which we maintain. 

CHAPTER IV. 

(1) In accord with the statement that in my doctrine of justification I con¬ 
firm the law, and as an illustration of it, what do we find that our ancestor 
Abraham attained ? Did he secure any meritorious claim upon God ? (2) For 
if he was justified by works he may make such a claim, but this supposition 
is really out of the question, for (while his life may be honorable before man) 
it can furnish no ground of merit before God. (3) For all personal merit even 
in his case is excluded by the scriptural statement that it was his faith (not 
his works) which God accepted and on account of which he pronounced him 
righteous. (4) Now in the matter of legal obedience, not grace but debt is 
the principle of award. (5) But where there is no claim to perfect obedience, 
but, instead, a spirit of trust in God, it is that trust which God accepts. (6-8) 
This thought of a gracious treatment of man by God—a treatment better 
than he deserves, finds expression in the Psalm where David pronounces the 
man happy against whom the Lord does not reckon up the whole sum of his 
sins, but graciously hides them with his forgiving mercy. (9) In accordance 
with the truth that righteousness is attained, not in the line of works, but of 
faith, is not the blessing of justification open to all, irrespective of circumci¬ 
sion? Yes, for the Scripture, in narrating Abraham’s justification, speaks, not 
of circumcision t but only of faith. (10) That justification takes place without 
regard to circumcision is also evident from the fact that Abraham was not 
yet circumcised when he was justified. (11) Circumcision followed faith as 
its sign and was therefore secondary and dependent upon it. Its chief mean¬ 
ing, therefore, was to bear testimony to Abraham as the man of faith irrespec¬ 
tive of circumcision. (12) Hence Abraham’s religious significance is con¬ 
nected primarily with his faith and not with his circumcision. Hence it is 
not Jews as such, but believers, whatever their nationality, who are best 
entitled to claim to be his spiritual sons. (13) For his religious preeminence 
was not won by legal works, but rests upon God’s gracious acceptance of his 
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faith. (14) Essentially the same must be true of all real followers of 
Abraham, for if they won their reward by works, the principle of grace 
would be nullified, (15) because the law brings, not righteousness, but wiath 
through its intensification of the power of sin. Its immediate effect is there¬ 
fore directly against man’s salvation, for when it appears, transgression and a 
consequent consciousness of sin which forbodes punishment inevitably 
follow. (16) Since the law makes us objects of the divine displeasure rather 
than subjects of salvation, the inheritance of the blessings promised to 
Abraham must be entered upon by faith, the condition which corresponds to 
the grace which bestows them. Thus it is seen how Abraham stands for the 
prototype of all believers (17) [the Scripture speaks of his numerous 
progeny] before God in whose boundless power he so implicitly believed. 
(18, 19) This faith of his which remained confident in the face of all human 
improbability of its realization was what enabled God to make Abraham the 
spiritual father of mankind,— (20, 21) this unwavering confidence, I say, is 
what God graciously accepted for righteousness. (23-25) Now the narrative 
of Abraham’s justification in Genesis has its chief value not as the history of 
an individual, but because it is typical of all God’s dealings and illustrates 
the principles upon which he always proceeds. The narrative contains the 
truths which apply to us who are believers in Christ as the divinely appointed 
mediator of salvation. 

CHAPTER V. 

(1, 2) The consequences of justification are,y?rj/, a sense of security in 
our relations to God which we have obtained through Christ who has intro¬ 
duced us into this new status of acceptance with God ; next , a joyous hope of 
future blessedness; (3, 4) third , the ability to be glad even when beset with 
trials and hardships, because we understand that these conditions develop 
moral perseverance, and this, well-tested Christian character. (5) Moreover, 
the reason why this hope of future good does not disappoint us is that the 
realization of God’s love to us assures us of its fulfilment. (6) What is the 
guaranty of this love and of the hope founded upon it? It is found in 
Christ’s giving himself up to death for us in our moral impotence,—(7) an 
act of sacrifice which could only spring from a greater love than is known 
among men. (8) Thus the greatness of the divine love is seen in the fact 
that those for whom Christ died were not the obedient and faithful but the 
sinful and hence the objects of God’s holy displeasure. 

(9) If, now, we know that the divine love went out thus toward sinners, 
how much easier it is to believe that the beginning of our salvation will be 
carried forward to its completion. (10) For, to repeat the argument, if God 
began the work of our salvation when we were the object of his wrath; if his 
love was great enough for that, how much more certain is it that, now that we 
have been acquitted of our guilt, we shall come to our complete life in 
Christ? (11) How justly, then, may we rejoice in that divine love which has 
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removed alh obstacles to our acceptance with God, and made it possible for 
us to be at peace with him ! 

(12) In view of the truths which have been established, we may compare 
Christ, his work and its result, salvation, with Adam, his fatal transgression, 
and its consequence, physical death, which became the portion of all "because 
his sin involved as its result the sinning of all his descendants. (13, 
14) I affirm this relation between sin and death on the ground that even 
before the law came in to condemn sin and to stamp it as transgression, all 
were falling a prey to death ; even those who lived during this period and had, 
unlike Adam, no explicit, positive command which they could break, con¬ 
tinued to die. [(15-17) But, before carrying out the comparison between 
Adam and his work, and Christ and his work, note certain differences. The 
grace of God in Christ is more than a match for the sin which began with 
Adam and spread itself over all mankind. Man’s condemnation issued from 
one trespass, but God’s restoring grace has more power than many trespasses 
even, since it saves man from the power of many. We may be sure of this 
because it is more easily conceivable and more certain that those who receive 
God’s gift in Christ will triumph over sin than that all should have become 
involved in death in consequence of Adam’s trespass.] (18, 19) So then — as 
we began to say—as by Adam’s sin all became involved in death, by 
Christ’s work of righteous obedience is acceptance with God opened to all, for 
the two cases are parallel. Christ is the second Adam come to restore to 
God’s favor those who as descendants of the first Adam are lost to it. (20, 21) 
Now the Old Testament system, whose saving function I deny, had just the 
purpose to bring out this indwelling sin into its greatest strength, so that the 
case of man was rendered even more hopeless than before, but the grace of 
God in Christ is able even to overcome this power of sin when thus intensified 
by the law and to bring man back to divine favor and assure him of eternal 
bliss. 

CHAPTER VI. 

(1) Shall we, from the fact that where the law brought out human sinful¬ 
ness in its full force God’s grace appeared in even greater power,— shall we 
from this fact conclude that sin is a good thing, because it evokes God’s 
grace? (2) Such a conclusion is opposed by the very nature of the Christian 
life. How can those who have broken off, as by a death, all relation to the old 
sinful life, seek to justify any further connection with it? (3) Our baptism 
expressed that entrance into personal life-fellowship with Christ whose deep¬ 
est meaning is : participation in the benefits of his sin-atoning, sin-destroying 
death. (4) This participation involves an ethical dying with Christ on his 
cross,—a complete breaking off of relations with the old, sinful life,— and a 
burial into moral death, i. e. f a permanent separation from the sinful world in 
which we formerly lived, in order that a new life in anew world of motive and 
action might be begun,— a life as different from the former one as was 
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Christ’s life after his resurrection from what it was before. (5) I may thus 
emphasize the fact that the negative process called “death” and “ burial to 
sin ” implies also the positive process called “resurrection ” to holiness, for if 
we experience that moral process which is the analogue of Christ’s death, i.e., 
separation from the old life, we must also experience its counterpart, the 
analogue of Christ’s resurrection, that is, a renewed and purified moral life. 
(6) Our old sinful self has been put to death ; the body, where sin so mani- 
fested its power, has been subdued. (7) Such a death means separation from 
sin. (8) And if it means separation from sin through union with Christ, it must 
also mean a new life of holiness through union with him. (9, 10) Christ in his 
death broke off all relations to sin, never again to enter into them, and at his 
resurrection entered a life belonging wholly to God. (11) So should the 
Christian consider his regeneration which is typified by his baptism as 
demanding at once the cessation of the sinful life and the beginning and con¬ 
tinuance of the holy life. (12, 13) I exhort you, therefore, not to permit sin 
to control your bodies and their passions as it formerly did, but to subject 
your bodily powers to the uses of righteousness as the nature of vour 
Christian profession demands. (14) You must not permit sin to dominate 
your lives, and you need not, for you are not under the law-system which 
always tends to intensify the bondage of men under sin, but under God’s sys¬ 
tem of grace in which is disclosed a way of deliverance from sin’s guilt and 
power. 

(15) From the fact that we Christians are not under the Old Testament law, 
but under God’s grace in the gospel, shall we conclude that we are free to break 
the divine law by sin? By no means. (16) In refuting such an inference 
let us start from the position that a man is the servant of whatever he obeys. 
If a man obeys sin he is sin’s servant; if he obeys righteousness then he is 
bound to fulfil the demands of righteousness. (17) Now this latter is your 
case. Your obedience and service to sin are things of the past. You have 
committed yourselves to my teaching which enforces the demands of righteous¬ 
ness upon every life. (18) When you thus broke away from bondage to sin. 
you entered a bondage to righteousness, in which you committed yourselves to 
obey its requirements. (19) I am applying to these high spiritual truths 
terms derived from human relations so as to make the contrast between the 
characteristic of the old life and that of the new plain to the most undiscern¬ 
ing. And I apply this truth thus : just as you used to allow your bodily 
powers to be dominated by sin, so you should now, as Christians, make them 
the means of serving and promoting holiness of life. (20) For (to repeat my 
distinction between the two kinds of life) in your old life you were freemen in 
respect of righteousness, and bondmen in respect of sin ; the opposite is now* 
true ; you are now free from sin and bound to righteousness. (21) But looking 
away from the principle to the consequences of the old sinful life, what reward 
did it bring? Only a fruitage of which you are ashamed, for all its results are 
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in the line of that final issue, moral death. (22) But the opposite of all this is 
your case now. Being freemen in respect to sin and bondmen in relation to 
God, you have holiness and everlasting life as your portion. (23) So diverse 
are the outcomes in the two cases. The just desert of the former is death ; 
the gracious gift which, in the case of the latter, God bestows, is eternal life 
through the merit and mediation of Christ. 

CHAPTER VII. 

(1) Those who, like you Romans, are acquainted with law, will at 
once recognize the truth of the principle that the law ceases to have dominion 
over the man at the man’s death. The relation between the person and the 
law is sundered by death. (2) An illustration and proof is seen in the fact 
that when a husband dies the wife is then free to marry another man. The 
marriage-bond is dissolved by death . (3) Previous to the death of one of the 

parties the other is not free to contract another marriage ; to do so would be 
adultery. (4) In like manner — applying this principle to spiritual relations— 
the bondage of you Christians to the Old Testament law was broken by a 
death —the moral death to sin of one of the parties (/. e. t yourselves). You 
were under the law as your master, but are now under Christ, just as the 
woman whose first husband has died comes under the authority of another 
whom she is then free to marry. (5, 6) Our former situation under the law 
was one of bondage under a hard master, sin, with which the law allied itself 
to enslave us. But now we are freed from that master by a moral death, in 
order that we may freely and gladly serve our new master, Christ, not from 
outward constraint but from inward impulse. 

(7-10) Does it follow from my apparent depreciation of the law that it is 
evil? No; it is not itself evil, but only the occasion of developing, by the 
reaction which it provokes on the part of indwelling sin, the evil in men into 
expression. Without law men are comparatively unaware of their inherent 
wickedness, but when law comes with its demands and ideals they are seen to 
have utterly failed to meet its requirements, and thus its immediate effect is 
rather to conduct them to condemnation than to the holiness of life which the 
law, in itself considered, contemplates. (11-14) Sin, not law, is the cause of 
this condemnation. The law is an instrument which sin uses for its purpose, 
but is in itself holy. The moral destruction which I speak of is wrought by 
sin which dwells in the flesh. It is against this overmastering foe that the good 
desires and aspirations which survive in the unregenerate man contend, but 
contend in vain. (15-23) My efforts to keep the law are rendered unavailing 
by the power of sin, which that very law calls out into greater strength. I 
am no more my true, my would-be self, but sin so rules my life that I am 
powerless to realize my best desires. Two laws or forces contend within me— 
sin, which allies the law with itself, and my reason; in other words, the flesh, 
the evil propensities and passions, and my deeper, truer moral feelings and 
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desires. In this conflict the evil power is completely victorious, so that I am 
rendered a helpless slave of sin. (24, 25) Whence shall release come? I 
well know now that it comes alone from Christ. Such is the inner conflict in 
the life that aspires after goodness; such the despair to which it is driven in 
its oft-baffled strivings and such the release which Christ affords. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

(1,2) The state of the Christian is thus the very opposite of that which 
I have just described (7 : 14-25). The verdict of the law is not out against 
him, because he has been delivered from that condemnation which the law 
pronounces, and from the sin which occasioned the condemnation, by the 
power of the Spirit which entered his life in consequence of his union with 
Christ. (3, 4 a) The law could not free him from its own curse, but could 
only reaffirm its adverse verdict, not because of any defect in the law, but 
because of the power of sin which perpetually exposed the man to the law’s 
condemnation. But Christ, whom God sent into the world to share our nature, 
apart from its sinfulness, has accomplished this deliverance, so that a way is 
opened for the fulfilment of the law’s just requirements. (4^-6) This result 
is attained by establishing in man the inner dominion of the spirit which over¬ 
throws that of the flesh and determines all the aspirations and conduct of the 
man toward holy, spiritual life instead of toward the moral death to which it 
was formerly tending. (7-9) Thus the man is brought into real harmony 
with God — for only through the rule of the Spirit in us can the old enmity to 
God which sin occasioned be removed. The possession of Christ’s spirit 
alone proclaims us truly his. (10) If we possess that spirit we have the 
guaranty of an imperishable life. The body must indeed die in consequence 
of the curse which human sin brings with it, but this death cannot affect the 
spirit of the man who has participated in Christ’s salvation. (11) If we pos¬ 
sess the life-giving spirit of God, he will grant us a future life and resurrec¬ 
tion through the power of that indwelling spirit. 

(12) Since the Spirit is the determining element of the Christian life, we 
Christians are bound to follow his guidance. (13) Only that* life which he 
inspires is worthy to be called life. The carnal life is death and the death of 
the carnal impulses is life. (14) It is through following the impulses of the 
Spirit that we prove ourselves God’s sons. (15) When we became Christians 
we did not enter a servile condition similar to that in which we were under 
the law, but we entered a filial relation in which we can address God as our 
Father. (16) And the inner testimony of the Spirit in our hearts assures and 
confirms this relation. (17) If we are God’s children, then, of course, we 
inherit the great blessings of his kingdom. This we do, however, only because 
we are joined with Christ and share the sufferings which faithful service to 
him may entail. (18) At present the Christian must suffer for Christ’s sake, 
but how much will the future glory of the Messianic kingdom outweigh 
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such suffering! (19) Of this coining blessedness we find everywhere an 
eager expectation. Even inanimate nature seems to be awaiting it. (20, 21) 
The reason is that God, in subjecting nature to the law of decay and death, 
mingled an element of hope with this condition which leads her to expect 
deliverance from this law and participation in the freedom from sin's curse 
which awaits God's children. (22) Such a prospect for nature seems sug¬ 
gested by the condition of eager yearning and intense dissatisfaction which 
she shows with her present condition. (23) But not only do we see this 
yearning for deliverance from sin’s consequences on the part of nature; even 
Christians, who have been acquitted of their sins and have become obedient 
children of God, are subject to this condition of perishableness which has 
been impressed upon nature. They too must die, and they naturally await 
with hope their future deliverance from the reign of sickness and death, i. e. % 
the bestowment of an imperishable embodiment for the soul. (24, 25) I say 
** with hope,” for this element is mingled with all our experience of salvation. 
We have not yet enjoyed its full fruition. Our incomplete emancipation from 
the law of decay and death leaves us this great boon to expect in the heavenly 
world. 

(26) Not only does the hope just described inspire us, but the Holy Spirit 
aids us in our weakness and in our prayers by his all-prevailing intercessions. 
(27) Since this intercession is accordant with God’s will he alone knows its 
full significance and power. (28) But there is one thing which we do know, 
that is, that all events codperate to secure the final good of believers. (29) 
Because we were from the beginning included in God’s foreknowledge and 
purpose and thus our standing as Christians has the whole plan of God to 
support it. (30) The realization of our salvation in the past and in the future 
but fulfils the gracious plan of God for our lives. 

(31) The practical conclusion is, that God’s purpose of grace is pledged 
to us. (32) God, who provided for our salvation in the great gift of his Son, 
will not withhold from us any lesser benefit. (33) None can bring a charge 
against God’s chosen ones since God himself has acquitted them. (34) None 
may condemn them since Christ died, rose, and intercedes for them. (35-39) 
There is no hardship or suffering, not even death — no, nor any power whatso¬ 
ever in all the universe which can separate us from the love which Christ has 
for us. 

[To be concluded next month.] 
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The following items concerning individual members of the Council of 
Seventy will be of interest to other members of the Council. 

President Geo. S. Burroughs conducted daily morning Bible studies in 
connection with the International Christian Endeavor Convention in Wash¬ 
ington. Large numbers attended these meetings and a genuine interest in 
systematic Bible study was aroused. 

Chancellor O. C. S. Wallace conducted the Bible studies at the Baptist 
Young People’s Assembly at Luray, Va., and Professor Ira M. Price rendered 
the same service at a similar assembly held at Pine Lake. These assemblies 
for the Baptist young people are a new feature of the work of the B. Y. P. U. 
They make a prominent feature of and set a high standard for Bible study. 

Chancellor Wallace will prepare a course of thirty studies on the Life of 
Christ for the use of the Baptist Union in its Christian Culture courses. This 
course will be published in the Union commencing with October ist. 

Professor George S. Goodspeed is preparing the articles on the Fore¬ 
shadowings of the Christ to be published in the Biblical World for the 
use of the members of the Bible Students’ Reading Guild of the American 
Institute. 

Professor Charles F. Kent is at work upon the second volume of his His¬ 
tory of the Hebrew People. 

President Charles J. Little, Professor A. C. Zenos, Professor W. D. Mc¬ 
Kenzie, and Professor D. B. MacDonald are just returning from Europe where 
they have spent the summer months. 

Rev. John H. Barrows is now in Germany and will go to India soon where 
he will deliver his lectures on Christianity the Universal Religion. 

Professor Sylvester Burnham and Professor C. R. Brown return after a 
year spent in Europe. Professor Brown has been employed upon his forth¬ 
coming commentary on Jeremiah, and Professor Burnham has been engaged 
in study and investigation at Gdttingen. 

Professor H. L. Willett conducted a Bible Institute at the Missouri State 
University in September. 

Professor E. D. Burton will spend the months of October, November, and 
December in New York City, and will conduct weekly Bible studies at Vassar 
College. 

Professor Thomas F. Day spent the summer in study at The University of 
Chicago. 
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Professors Edward L. Curtis, William R. Harper, Lincoln Hulley, D. A. 
McClenahan, Ira M. Price, Frank K. Sanders, H. L. Willett, Ernest D. Bur¬ 
ton, Shailer Mathews, Rush Rhees, W. F. Steele, George S. Goodspeed, Jas. 
H. Breasted, George B. Foster, Edward T. Harper and C. E. Crandall have 
been engaged in teaching in summer schools for periods varying from ten 
days to twelve weeks. 

The Senate of the Council of Seventy will hold its first meeting for the 
autumn on the first Monday in October. 

The Outline Bible Club Course of the Institute was designed to meet the 
needs of members of young people’s societies, notably the Christian Endeavor 
societies. Its use has developed in all of the following directions: As a 
course for preparatory schools where it may be simplified, if necessary, by 
the teacher of the class; in colleges where the instructor wishes a well- 
planned course, or where students wish to study in groups, or in College 
Christian Association classes; in the home as a systematic line of Bible read¬ 
ing in connection with family worship ; in the church as supplying material 
for an adult Bible class ; in the Bible work of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. In fact, the adaptability of the plan seems unlimited. The last 
of the four courses announced is now being issued. Its subject is the Work 
of the Old Testament Sages. It will embrace a study of the Wisdom Litera¬ 
ture of the Old Testament. The other courses available are the Life of 
Christ, the Foreshadowings of the Christ, and the Founding of the Christian 
Church. 

The attention of the members of the Bible Students’ Reading Guild is 
called to two special topics, a consideration of which will be in line with 
their work for the month. Brief papers upon these subjects will be examined 
and criticised if sent to the headquarters of the Institute. The subjects are : 

(1) The place and value of the stories from Genesis, in a consideration of 
the Foreshadowings of the Christ. (2) Moses’ conception of Jehovah. 

The courses of the Institute will this year necessitate the publishing of 
the following literature: (1) Monthly Direction and Question Sheets on the 
Work of the Old Testament Sages ; (2) Monthly Postal Bulletins on the Fore¬ 
shadowings of the Christ; (3) Weekly studies in the Sunday School Times in 
line with the International Lessons; (4) Monthly studies in the Silver Cross 
in line with the Outline Club Course ; (5) A Syllabus of the Scripture material 
(Introduction to American Institute Biblical Literature Essay, Old Testament 
Series, No. 1), used in the course of the Reading Guild. 
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THE DATE OF THE MOSAIC LEGISLATION. 

In the Biblical World for June of the current year the thesis is main¬ 
tained that the legislation of the Pentateuch is genuinely Mosaic on the 
ground that the social conditions presupposed by this legislation existed in 
Moses’ day.* This is stated to be the “fundamental question.” The law, it 
is said, “must all accord with the past history, the present environment and 
evident needs of the people,” and an endeavor is made to show that the law 
of Moses thus harmonizes with the condition of Israel at the time of the 
Exodus. In our view exactly the reverse must be maintained. The law 
of the Pentateuch to us does not accord with the condition of Israel imme¬ 
diately prior to their entrance into the land of Canaan. Before substan¬ 
tiating this statement, however, it is well to notice that notwithstanding the 
importance of the line of argument from Israel’s social condition it is not the 
only line for fixing the date of the Mosaic legislation. The evidence for the 
date of the Pentateuch is cumulative, and the conclusion is reached from a 
number of circumstances all pointing the same way. These circumstances 
are: (i) Israel’s social condition at the period of the Exodus or prior to their 
settlement in Canaan, (2) Israel’s subsequent religious history, (3) the testi¬ 
mony of Israel’s literature, (4) the literary and historical character of the 
Pentateuch. These four sources of evidence taken together furnish the irref¬ 
ragable proof of the non-Mosaic literary origin of the legislation of the Penta¬ 
teuch. Considering now the first line of argument, one is met with the diffi¬ 
culty at the outset of determining exactly the social condition of Israel at the 
time of the Exodus. There is danger here always of a petitio principii . 
The narrative of the Pentateuch is frequently accepted as historical in its 
entire detail — its great historical difficulties being quietly ignored and the 
very conditions in Israel requiring the Mosaic legislation being tacitly 
assumed. Israel’s social conditions also are frequently regarded as almost 
identical with those of the organized and cultured urban communities of 
Egypt and Babylonia. Much is made of the contact of Israel with civilization. 
But Israel’s real contact with ancient Egyptian civilization was less than that 
of the rural negroes of the South with the Anglo-Saxon civilization of Charles¬ 
ton and Atlanta. The social conditions of the negroes of the South are not 

* In the article “ The Chief Literary Productions of Israel before the Division of 
the Kingdom,” by Professor John D. Davis, Ph.D., Princeton Theological Seminary, 
pp. 503 ff. 
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determined by or estimated by that of the white residents of Charleston or 
Atlanta; or to give perhaps a more appropriate illustration the social condi¬ 
tions of the rural French Canadians are not determined or estimated by those 
of the English residents of Toronto or Kingston. Thus also is it with Israel. 
Ancient Egypt and Babylonia do not determine or furnish our means for 
estimating her social conditions and needs at the period of the Exodus. 
These conditions are determined by a few facts which clearly underlie the entire 
history: (a) Israel was a nomadic pastoral people; (< b ) the tribes of Israel were 
loosely confederated together; (c) Israel was dominated with the purpose of 
securing a better home or engaged in the struggle for material prosperity 
and existence. The legislation of the Pentateuch, however, does not accord 
with these conditions: (a) That legislation presupposes throughout a settled 
agricultural people. Only in artificial form and a few ancient survivals does 
it " smack of the deserton the other hand it is “ redolent ” with orchards and 
vineyards and grainfieldsand houses and walled towns, and presupposes a settled 
agricultural people in Palestine. ( 6 ) The Mosaic legislation implies a people 
welded closely together, thoroughly organized and capable of being moved 
with the precision of a well-disciplined army. Israel, however, never reached 
even the preparatory stage for such a state of discipline until after the time 
of David. The undisciplined, loosely confederated Israel of the period of the 
Judges implies a similarly unorganized previous condition. ( c ) The Mosaic leg¬ 
islation requires a people whose dominating and controlling idea was religious; 
whose object above all else was to express certain religious ideas ; or, in other 
words, that Israel was a church. But Israel at that period, according to all the 
laws of usual national development, was not then a church. The history of 
the period of the Judges again shows that Israel was simply a group of tribes 
bound together, it is true, by a common religion, but primarily seeking and 
struggling for a home or material existence. Religious organization is the 
leading feature of the Priestly Mosaic legislation. But such an organiza¬ 
tion is inconceivable among a nomadic people of the desert. The church 
does not thus precede the state. The levitical system, so rigid, so minute, 
does not harmonize with the thought, purpose, and feeling of a nomadic peo¬ 
ple, refugees from Egypt and seeking a home in Canaan. It fitly, on the 
other hand, represents a growth of later centuries when the question of the 
maintenance and vindication of Jehovah’s religion was the great concern of 
the surviving remnant of the nation. However loyal and devoted Israel was 
through the influence of Moses to Jehovah the God of their redemption and 
battles, we have no evidence that they were especially concerned with the 
problem that confronted the followers of Zerubbabel and Ezra. They 
entered Canaan not with the distinct purpose of establishing a peculiar reli¬ 
gion but to obtain a home, to better their condition from a material point of 
view. They brought, it is true, a peculiar religion with them, but its peculiar¬ 
ity was not in religious organization and ceremony but in the character of 
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Jehovah as a God of righteousness. Such we believe is the interpretation 
which all analogies of historic development require us to give of the relation of 
the Mosaic legislation to the social conditions of Israel at the time of the 
Exodus. This legislation does not accord at all with those early times. 

The other lines of argument for the late date of the Mosaic legislation we 
present in merest outline. The religious history of Israel in the development 
of the idea of the sanctuary shows a constant progress toward and not a 
retrograde movement from the doctrine of one central sanctuary and one 
priestly family as required by the Mosaic legislation. 

The literature of Israel corroborates in every detail this movement. The 
distinctive features of the legislation of the priests’ code is not only ignored 
by the earlier prophets, but even Jeremiah expressly asserts that commands of 
that character were not given in the days of the Exodus. The legislation of 
this priests’ code cannot be clearly and plainly seen in any prophetic writings 
before those of Ezekiel or in any historical writing before the composition of 
Chronicles. 

The Pentateuch itself contains three strata of laws: the code of JE, of 
Deuteronomy, and of the Priestly document, which differ in literary character 
and legal form, and match with wonderful nicety the advancing needs of 
Israel’s changed social conditions exhibited in her religious history and the 
progressive forms of her literary composition. The Deuteronomic law 
appears in the line of thought which animated the prophet Jeremiah and the 
writer of Kings, just as the Priestly legislation does in that which animated 
the prophet Ezekiel and the Chronicler. 

The conclusion so generally maintained by modern scholars, that the 
Mosaic legislation belongs after the division of the kingdom and not, as argued 
by the writer in the Biblical World of June, before, accords with the most 
certain facts of Israel’s earlier and later religious and literary history. The 
only objection which can legitimately be urged against this view is the 
Pentateuchal representation of the origin of the legislation. But such a 
transference of late ideas and institutions in literary presentation to an early 
period is most usual. To have found a different course pursued by the 
legislators of Israel would have been surprising. “ The Romans rejoiced in 
tracing all their characteristic institutions and customs, civil and religious,” 
says Sir George C. Lewis, “ to some celebrated founder near the beginning 
of the state.” 1 Israel in calling her legislation Mosaic simply followed the 
usual and almost universal method of antiquity. There is nothing surprising 
in it. Another method would at that age and degree of culture have been 
surprising. E. L. C. 


A Definition of Miracle.— Professor Thury, of Geneva, has recently put 
forth the following as an essay at a satisfactory definition of miracles: “A 

1 Credibility of Early Roman History , p. 44. 
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miracle is a special (exceptional) act of power, revealing itself in an outward 
visible occurrence, and wrought with a moral purpose, to confirm the author¬ 
ity of a person or a doctrine." And he adds that while to materialism and 
pantheism miracles are impossible, a spiritualistic philosophy which believes 
in free will should find in miracles no stumbling-block. 

Peter “began to curse and to swear.” —In a recent book by Mr. Archer 
Hind attention is called to the true meaning of Mark 14:71, where Peter is 
said to have begun “to curse and to swear." The statement is not at all to 
the effect that Peter at this point fell into an old vicious habit of profanity, 
a view which seems to be not uncommon, but that Peter took upon himself a 
solemn oath that the assertion he had made was true. As a direct false¬ 
hood this was bad enough, and it is unnecessary to add to that another sin 
which the Greek words used in this place do not require and which has no 
other support. 

The Scribes and Pharisees in Moses’ Seat. —The reading of the textus 
receptus on this difficult passage, Matt. 23:2, 3, is defended by Rev. A. 
Welch in a recent contribution to the Expository Times . This reading 
enables one to translate the crucial words as indicatives instead of impera¬ 
tives, and this makes Jesus’ language at this point a statement of fact rather 
than a positive precept, thus: “The scribes and Pharisees have seated them¬ 
selves on Moses’ seat; all things, therefore, whatsoever they bid you, ye 
observe and do ; but do not after their works." The defense of the T. R. 
reading he believes can be made on textual evidence alone, but it is made 
doubly sure, and the revisers’ reading is made impossible, by the fact that 
Jesus cannot be conceived here as enjoining absolute obedience to the teach¬ 
ing of the Scribes and Pharisees. They had arrogated to themselves the 
right to succeed Moses as the religious teacher and leader of the people, and 
Jesus had constantly rebuked them for their unworthiness and assumption. 
He could not, therefore, have unqualifiedly commanded his disciples or 
hearers to attend to the teaching of the Pharisees — teachings which could 
be considered good only by their contrast with the practices which accom¬ 
panied them in the lives of the religious leaders. He could, however, and 
this he seems at this point to have done, admit and refer to the fact that the 
Scribes and Pharisees, unworthy as they were, did actually occupy the posi¬ 
tion and exert the authority mentioned ; and without now stopping to show 
the perversity of this condition of things, could go on to teach how much 
more important were a man's deeds and to observe strictly that, whatever 
teaching they were accustomed to receive from their established religious 
guides, they must first of all see to it that the bad deeds of their teachers 
should not be copied. Mr. Welch’s interpretation, if not entirely satisfactory, 
is a much better one than that forced upon the text by the revisers’ reading, 
and the labored attempts at explanation found in the commentaries. If 
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textual evidence really requires the more difficult reading here, then some 
other explanation must be found which will remove the inconsistency in 
Jesus’ utterance which this reading necessitates. 

A Criticism of Spitta’s View of the Epistle of James. —The Critical Review 
for July contains an exposition and vigorous criticism of the view of the 
epistle of James which Spitta has set forth in his second volume of “ Zur 
Geschichte und Litteratur des Urchristentums,” recently published. Spitta 
maintains and argues at length that the epistle of James is a purely Jewish 
work from beginning to end,which was adopted by the Christians but altered 
in no appreciable respects excepting by the insertion of the name of Christ in 
two places (i: i ; 2:1). The echoes of the teaching of Jesus which the letter 
is generally regarded as containing in abundance are traced farther back to 
the pre-Christian Jewish literature, and the supposed acquaintance of the 
author with the writings of Paul is not a necessary explanation of the phe¬ 
nomena. Professor Adeney, of New College, London, the reviewer of the book 
in which this argument is presented, concludes that it is 11 a most elaborate 
fallacy.” He grants that the Jewish resemblances are demonstrated, but asks 
what that amounts to. “All that we know of St. James points to him as a 
Christian of strong Jewish sympathies, so that we should be prepared to find 
an especially free resort to the teachings of his people in this work, if it 
could be proved to have emanated from the head of the Jerusalem church. 
When we find phrases which seem to be echoes of the teaching of Jesus Christ 
matched with fragments of Jewish literature, it may be well to remember 
that our Lord was a Jew by birth, and that his teaching, even where it is most 

strikingly original, is cast in the mold of Jewish thought.The mistake is 

to imagine we have explained a work when we have linked each of its minut¬ 
est details to similar details in earlier works. We have yet to account for 
the building up of the whole, and to appreciate the spirit that pervades it. 
Where is to be found the book in later Jewish literature that can be compared 
with the epistle of St. James in spirit and character? This literature is char¬ 
acterized by puerility of thought and extravagance of language. One of the 
common objections to our epistle is that it is written in too good Greek to be 
ascribed to a native of Nazareth; and, over and above the charm of its style, 
the vigor and freshness of its thought, mark it out in sharp contrast with the 
scholastic aridity into which the later Jewish literature had degenerated. A 
much more important consideration is that nothing narrow, nothing low, 

nothing unworthy of Christianity is to be found here.We have not only 

to account for the presence of the gems of Jewish thought; we have also to 
explain the total absence of the defects of the Jewish writings, and the drear)' 
commonplaces in which unfortunately they so largely consist. This negative 
difference between the epistle and the works to which it is traced is never 
once alluded to by Spitta.” 
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St. Luke’s St. Mark. —An article upon this subject by Mr. Badham in the 
July number of the Expository Times undertakes to show that a proto-Mark 
is an unnecessary hypothesis in the synoptic problem. It has been regarded 
as improbable by some critics that Luke could have had before him the 
gospel of Mark as it now appears for the reason that Luke has put into his 
gospel different accounts of some of the incidents recorded in Mark, and has 
omitted some of the material which Mark’s gospel contains. Thus, Luke 
has a different report of the call of Peter, the Baptist’s relationship to Elias, 
the distinction of the greatest commandment, the forecast of Peter’s denial, 
the trial before the Sanhedrin, the military outrages, and the attitude of the 
populace during the crucifixion. And besides the small omissions involved 
in these cases, Luke has one long omission as compared with the second 
gospel, namely, Mark 6 : 45-8 :26, a section which contains the record of the 
walk on, and the stilling of, the waves, the unwashed hands, the Syro-Phoeni¬ 
cian child, the deaf stammerer of Decapolis, the four thousand, the demand 
for a sign, the caution about leaven, and the blind man of Bethsaida. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Badham believes that Luke was in possession of Mark’s 
gospel as we now have it, with the exception of the last twelve verses which 
did not belong to the gospel originally. And he is here in company with 
many other scholars, for the trend of opinion is in that direction, Holtzmann 
himself having practically yielded his former ur-Marcus theory. The 
argument of Mr. Badham, explaining these phenomena which seem at first 
sight to make his hypothesis improbable, is that Luke had before him not 
only the present gospel of Mark, but also other first-class documents cover¬ 
ing somewhat the same ground. These other reports of the same incidents 
he sometimes chose in preference to Mark’s, for reasons which in some cases 
are reasonably clear, even if in others they are not so. Some of the instances 
where Luke omits material found in the second gospel are probably due to 
the fact that Luke had already a sufficient amount of material of that kind 
for his purpose, in other cases he omits Marcan material because it will not 
be exactly in the line which he wishes his gospel to take ( e . g. t the incident 
of the Syro-Phoenician child), and in still other cases he omits because the 
material does not attach itself consistently to the different account which he 
has preferred to use instead of Mark’s. Mr. Badham therefore concludes: 
“Considering that so much of the second gospel is involved by what St. Luke 
repeats, and considering that adequate reason for the omission is never far to 
seek, and in addition considering that no distinction of diction or tendency 
has ever been detected between the sections repeated and those omitted,— 
all things considered, it may be fairly concluded that no proof of the existence 
of an ur-Marcus is afforded by the third gospel. The St. Mark which St. 
Luke employed was the canonical St. Mark whole and entire.” 
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The cut upon the cover of this number is the head of St. Cecilia, from 
the celebrated painting of Carlo Dolci, in which the Saint is represented as 
repeating upon the organ the music of heaven. Although the artist has been 
severely and justly criticised for the over-finish and the frequently insipid 
character of this work, this head of St. Cecilia is singularly pure and spiritual 
— a fit symbol of the higher possibilities of art and culture. 
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Sons of God and Daughters of Men. By Professor J. William 
Dawson. Expositor. September 1896, pp. 201-211. 

The much discussed section, Gen. 6:1-8, is an historical event, and is intro¬ 
duced as the occasion of the descent of the new Sethite line into evil. This leads 
God to determine to destroy mankind after a probation of 120 years. The 
explanation of the passage which makes the sons of God angels entering 
into marriage relation with women implies the action of demons or evil angels, 
and is at variance with all other statements of the Bible respecting angels. 
The interpretation which makes the sons of God, men of eminence, entering 
into marriage with women of inferior rank, is trivial and insufficient to account 
for the facts narrated. A third view, which interprets the passage of Sethite 
men allying themselves with ungodly Cainite women is rational and natural, 
but all of these explanations "fail in meeting entirely the historical require¬ 
ments of the case, and more especially are deficient in their importing into a 
primeval age conditions belonging to later periods, and in failing to recognize 
that archaic character of the Book of Genesis which is too much overlooked 
by most of its modem critics.” The fact is the sons of God are the Cainites 
and the daughters, or men of Adam, are Sethite women. From the day of 
Cain’s birth, when Eve exclaimed, " I have gotten a man,” the name Jahveh 
becomes that of the coming Redeemer. The name Elohim represents God 
as creator; the name Jahveh , God as the promised Redeemer. The transla¬ 
tion, " I have gotten a man from Jahveh,” is not correct. The distinction 
therefore, between Elohim and Jahveh existed from the time of Eve. It is 
Jahveh later who rebukes Cain, and henceforth Cain may he said to have 
broken with Jahveh. He goes out from the face of Jahveh to found a new 
tribe of men distinct from that of Adam. Cain and his descendants retain 
the nature-worship of Elohim , and so may be termed "sons of Elohim.” 
They build cities and cultivate the arts of civilization. The Sethites, how¬ 
ever, worship Jahveh, retain a hope of a redemption from the fall, but, toward 
the end of the antediluvian period, degenerate because of intermixture with 
the Cainites. The giants, or men of violence among the Cainites, capture 
wives from the feebler Sethites. " The issue of such marriages would neces¬ 
sarily be men of greater power and energy than either of the pure races.” 
Why are not the Sethites called "sons of Jahveh” ? Because (1) if named 
in this way at all they should be called "sons of Jahveh-Elohim(2) since 
Jahveh was a future Redeemer, they could scarcely be called his sons; (3) 
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they were really the sons of Adam, since Cain had been disinherited and 
banished. This explains the new beginning of the genealogy of Adam in 
chapter five, and also the use of the terms Elohim and Jahveh. In confir¬ 
mation of this theory note the statement concerning Lamech at the end of 
chapter four, one of the Cainites who captures Sethite wives. The words of 
Lamech refer to the slaying of a man, probably in the capture of his wives, 
and are addressed to his wives because he fears they may betray him to their 
injured relatives. The story of Lamech connects the genealogy of Cain with 
the narrative of mixed marriages in Gen. 6. Note further the distinction 
between Jahveh and Elohim in the deluge narrative itself, the two capacities 
of Redeemer and Creator being recognized. It is Elohim who produces the 
deluge, instructs Noah as to the ark, delivers him from the receding waters. 
It is Jahveh, however, whose spirit strives with men, is grieved at heart with 
their wickedness, grants the respite of 120 years, instructs Noah as to clean 
beasts, shuts in Noah into the ark, accepts Noah’s sacrifice, and promises that 
there shall never again be a flood. The correct interpretation of the mixed 
marriages, therefore, furnishes us the keynote for the interpretation of all the 
early chapters of Genesis. What seems to be an enigmatical expression is 
simple enough when interpreted from the point of view of primitive times. 
It is possible that the three races of antediluvian men, namely, Canstadt, 
Truch£re, and Cro-Magnon races, find an explanation in this old account of 
the antediluvian giants. The first and second represent the lowest and high¬ 
est physical organization. The third has the characteristics of the half-blood 
or hybrid. No difficulty is to be found in the question how this account of 
the antediluvian world has been transmitted. The discoveries in Chaldea 
and Egypt, which carry us back long before the time of Abraham, are suffi¬ 
cient to explain the transmission. 


It is difficult to understand how the position taken in this paper could appeal to a 
mind so acute as that of the author of the paper. A better example of specious rea¬ 
soning is rarely found. The interpretation is in direct conflict with (1) even the con¬ 
servative results of criticism ; (2) the history of the Messianic idea ; (3) the simplest 
interpretation of words which are used elsewhere in the same sense; (4) any 
true conception of the material of the first chapters of Genesis. The writer rejects 
all current explanations on the ground that they fail to recognize the archaic character 
of the Book of Genesis, and at the same time introduces into the passage more New 
Testament theology and modem conceptions than were contained in all the current 
explanations put together. 

This article is a fair example of the attempt of a scientist to deal with questions 
involving a knowledge of the history of theological thought, and is only surpassed, as 
a failure, by the efforts of theologians to do work in the department of science. 

W. R. H. 
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Mr. Abraham is engaged in the preparation of a work entitled Judas 
Maccabctus and the Conflict between Hellenism and Hebraism , to be published 
soon by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Dr. George R. Berry, Assistant in Semitics at the University of Chi¬ 
cago, has resigned to accept the position of Instructor in Semitic Languages 
at Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 

Professor Nathaniel Schmidt, of Colgate University at Hamilton, 
N. Y., has resigned his position there to become Professor of the Semitic 
Languages in Cornell University. 

Professor George Harris succeeds Professor Egbert C. Smyth as 
President of the faculty of Andover Seminary. Dr. Smyth will continue his 
work as before in connection with his chair. 

Professor W. W. White, of the Moody Bible Institute, Chicago, has 
gone to Calcutta, India, where for two years he is to be a teacher of the Eng¬ 
lish Bible to the native students in that city. 

Miss Alice A. Mendenhall, the holder of the Graduate Scholarship in 
Biblical Languages and Literature at Bryn Mawr College, has heen appointed 
to the professorship of Hebrew and Biblical Studies at Earlham College, 
Indiana. 

Rev. E. D. Morris, D.D., who has been for twenty-nine years practically 
at the head of Lane Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, has resigned from the 
position, and will be succeeded, January I, by Rev. Henry Goodwin Smith of 
Freehold, N. J. 

Mr. Forbes Robinson has just issued the Coptic Apocryphal Gospels. 
Various fragments of the Apocrypha are published, some here for the first 
time. The author’s purpose is to show the influence of the ancient Egyptian 
religion upon Coptic Christianity. 

The second volume of Professor McCurdy’s History , Prophecy , and the 
Monuments has just been issued by the Macmillan Co. The third volume, 
completing the work, is promised for the early part of 1897. Anew and 
revised edition of Vol. I. is about to be published. 
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Professor Julius Euting, of Strassburg, has just published Part I. of 
his journey in inner Arabia. Twelve years have passed since Professor 
Euting’s journey, but the descriptions which the writer gives, together with 
he maps and drawings, will be of very great value. 

Henry Clark Warren, of Cambridge, Mass., has published, in Harvard 
Oriental Series, Buddhism in Translations , a series of translations of important 
extracts from the Pali Buddhist Scriptures. The most interesting feature of 
the book is the fact that by these translations the science of the Buddhist doc¬ 
trine is indicated. 

A valuable series of essays which have appeared during the year in the 
Outlook are to be issued in book form this month, under the title Prophets of 
the Christian Faith . The subjects are mainly biographical, dealing with 
leaders of religious thought both ancient and modem. The book will be of 
special interest to those who have not read the articles as they came out in the 
paper, and its value is by no means limited to a single reading. 

In A pamphlet just issued by Professor Zimmern, entitled "Vater, Sohn 
und FUrsprecher in der Babylonischen Gottesvorstellung," the writer draws a 
comparison between the Babylonian triads of gods, for example, Ea, the 
Father-god, Marduk, his firstborn, and Nusku, the Fire-god, and the doctrine 
of the Trinity. In the Babylonian belief the Fire-god is represented as the 
healer of suffering mankind, and is a mediator. Cf. Matt. 3:11. 

The friends of Professor Bernhard Weiss, of Berlin, are planning to cele¬ 
brate his approaching seventieth birthday, after the manner common in Ger¬ 
many, and followed four years ago in the case of Professor Weizsacker of 
Tubingen, by the publication of a volume of essays dedicated to him. Some 
of the best known scholars of Germany will contribute to it. 

Professor Weiss himself is preparing a new edition of his Einleitung in 
das Neue Testament , which will appear late this year or early in 1897. 

The trustees of Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, have called Rev. Dr. 
D. A. Hayes, of the Iliff School of Theology, University of Denver, to 
occupy the recently established chair of English Exegesis. This makes it 
possible to take a complete course at that institution, and receive formal 
graduation, without a knowledge of any language but the English. To send 
forth among men a professional teacher of the Bible who has no knowledge of 
the languages in which the book was written may, by force of circumstances, 
be a necessity, but it should never be regarded by anyone as justifiable 
except in rare cases. 

From July 14 to 24 the Presbyterians of the maritime provinces of Canada 
held their second Summer School of Theology at their college in Halifax 
Over sixty were in attendance, most of them ministers. The principal lec- 
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turers were Principal Pollok, Professor Scott, of Chicago; Professor Watson, 
of Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont.; Professor Currie, Professor Falconer, 
and Rev. Henry Dickie, A.M., of Windsor, N. S. So helpful did the school 
prove that at its close it was unanimously resolved to continue it, and sug¬ 
gestions were made for its improvement. It is expected that in the future 
more place will be given to the teaching of the Bible. 

We venture to call the attention of all who are interested in the transla¬ 
tion of the New Testament into language which can be understood by all the 
people, to a translation of the Sermon on the Mount which, as the preface 
states, “ is not a paraphrase but an attempt at a more literal rendering than 
the received version, done from the Latin Vulgate and diligently compared 
with the original Greek.” The following lines will sufficiently illustrate the 
character of this new literal version: 

“Immortal are the votaries of the breath: because theirs is the realm of the over- 
world. 

Immortal are they who mourn : because they shall be interceded for. 

Immortal are the tranquil ones: because they shall inherit the earth. 

Immortal are they who hunger and thirst after right conduct: because they shall 
be provided for.” 

The same little volume contains the following specimen of translation from 
the epistles of Paul: 

“ But concerning the Breath-beings, brother, I do not wish you to be ignorant. 
You know that you were once of the common herd, deceived by means of the voice¬ 
less shells even as ye were allured. For that reason I make known to you that no one 
speaking by the Breath of God calls Jesus a temple-offering.” 

This interesting volume is published in Dublin at the office of the Irish 
Theosophist. 
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Handbook der altteatamentlichen Theologie. Von August Dillmann. Aus 
dem Nachlass des Verfassers herausgegeben von Rudolf Kittel, Ord. 
Professor der Theologie in Breslau. 1.895. Leipzig: Verlag von S. Hirzel. 
Octavo, pp. viii + 565. Price M. n. 

The manuscripts of the late Professor Dillmann include two complete 
sets of lectures on the theology of the Old Testament delivered at different 
•times to his class in the University of Berlin. Those made use of in the 
summer semester of 1894 constitute the foundation of this work. As the 
author died on July 4th of that year these lectures may be safely regarded as 
representing his latest thoughts on this important subject. Many of his views 
are no doubt well known through his commentaries which have been so 
widely read and so profoundly influential, but students generally have never 
before had the opportunity of becoming acquainted with the systematic teach¬ 
ing of this eminent scholar and thinker concerning the religion of the Old 
Testament as a whole. Professor Kittel has, therefore, acted wisely in yield¬ 
ing to solicitations from many quarters to work up the material at his disposal 
for publication. He has discharged his task with a full sense of the risks 
incurred. Posthumous works are so often unsatisfactory that it was quite 
reasonable that he should pause before adding to their number. In this 
instance, however, the Christian world has every reason to feel under deep 
obligations to the editor for deciding not to withhold the manuscript with 
which he had been entrusted, and for having done his part with so much tact 
and self-effacement. Probably no other scholar would have been so punctiliously 
faithful to his trust, and there is certainly none who would have been more 
sympathetic, for Professor Kittel stands nearer to Dillmann than does perhaps 
any other living German professor. Of course lectures intended in the first 
instance for oral teaching could not be prepared for the press without many 
alterations. Much has been omitted, especially in the part treating of 
individual doctrines. Clauses have been transposed, and many finishing 
touches have been added. There has consequently been considerable room 
for the intrusion of editorial subjectivity, a certain amount of which was 
inevitable under the circumstances ; but there is no reason to doubt the sub¬ 
stantial correspondence of the book with what the author himself would have 
issued. It goes without saying that palpable errors have been removed. 
Personalities have also been judiciously eliminated. 

After a short introduction the subject is handled under three heads. The 
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nature and character of the religion of the Old Testament are first defined. 
Then its course from its anticipations in the times of the patriarchs to th£ 
advent of Christianity is carefully traced. Last its doctrines are successively 
examined. In other words the three divisions may be accurately described 
as: (1) general survey; (2) history; (3) systematic theology. This method 
which is essentially different from that followed by Smend and others claims 
(and with considerable justice) to be economical of the reader’s time and 
at.ention, and to be logical in its order. 

The distinctive idea of the work as contrasted with the writings of the 
Yatke-Kuenen-Wellhausen school is the supernatural origin of the religion of 
the Old Testament. Whilst fully in accord with modem ideas on many points, 
for example, the origin of the Pentateuch (for whilst differing as to the date 
of the Priestly Code Dillmann was in substantial agreement with most recent 
critics as to the composite character of the so-called Books of Moses), and 
many of the narratives in the historical books, such as the accounts of the 
crossing of Jordan by the Israelites and the fall of Jericho which, he main¬ 
tains, would be grievously misunderstood if taken literally, he contends with 
great earnestness and eloquence that the religion of ancient Israel can only 
be accounted for by direct revelation. It is quite impossible, in his opinion, 
to explain it in any other way. It was not derived from any earlier religious 
system, Chaldean, for instance, or Egyptian. It was not slowly developed 
from a faith differing very little from the faiths of the nations round. It caU- 
not be ascribed to the special capacities of the Semitic race, for while the 
latter may have made the Israelites more receptive, they could not have 
originated a religion differing from other religions in its historical origin, in 
its conception of God, which was neither polytheistic, nor dualistic, nor 
pantheistic, in its missionary spirit, and in its reference of worship to the 
sanctification of the worshiper. The last point, the peculiar ethical character 
of the religion of the Old Testament, is strongly emphasized. The hypothesis 
of gradual development which has been so attractively presented by Smend, 
who, however, only moves on the lines of Wellhausen, is met with the 
following objections. If it is asked how laws like Exodus chapters 20-23 
can have been the deposit left by the oral Toroth of the priests of 
many Israelitish sanctuaries during the first four to six centuries of the 
sojourn in Canaan unless these priests had a common standard to direct them ; 
there is no answer. If it is further asked where Israel’s victorious energy in 
the time of the Conquest and the age of David came from if its religion was 
not superior to that of those whom it conquered ; there is again no answer. 
The assertion that the change from the older Jahvism to ethical monotheism 
was occasioned by the pressure of the Syrian wars after Elisha and still more 
by the Assyrian advance is characterized as topsy-turvey. If the national 
disasters of the Babylonian time were able to exert so strong a developing 
influence on religion why did they actually exert it only on Israel ? Why not 
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also on Ammon, Moab, Edom, the Philistines, the Phoenicians, the Syrians ? So 
far from these national disasters producing the higher ethical conception of 
God they were accompanied by a more pronounced revolt from Jehovah and 
a more signal relapse into pagan forms of worship. Dr. James Robertson’s 
Early Religion of Israeli* recommended as “hitting the nail on the head,” 
although it appeared before the work of Smend referred to. 

The relation of the Old Testament religion to Christianity and the nature 
and sphere of revelation are also discussed with great force and freshness. 
The religion of the New Testament and that of the Old have the same founda¬ 
tion. The difference lies in degree, not in kind. The one represents a lower 
stage of development, the other a higher. What is contained in the one only 
in germ is brought to maturity in the other. Revelation as exhibited in the 
Bible is God’s progressive disclosure of his character and will. It deals only 
with religion. It has nothing to do with historical or scientific research. 
And it has long ceased. It belonged to antiquity and to it alone. Later 
teachers may be religious heroes but they are not revealers. Their acquaint¬ 
ance with revelation is secondary not primary. 

The historical portion which fills 128 pages is full of interest and sugges¬ 
tiveness. The monotheism of the Israelites and the polytheism of the other 
Terahites are accounted for on the supposition that in the age of Abraham (who 
must be thought of as a real person) polytheism was not so far developed in 
his family that the monotheistic consciousness had quite disappeared, and his 
superiority consisted in his simpler, purer religious thought, and in the way in 
which he allowed it to be fostered by experience. There was a stage in early 
religious life, contends our author, in which the two conceptions of God as 
one and as many lay side by side without any decision in favor of the one or 
the other. From this point of indifference there might be a positive move¬ 
ment either towards monotheism or towards polytheism. Such a point was 
reached among the Terahites at the time referred to. Through Abraham's 
influence part decided for monotheism and thus became capable of receiving 
the progressive revelation of the divine character and will which we find 
recorded in the Hebrew Scriptures. The sojourn in Egypt, the exodus, the 
giving of the law in the wilderness, and the occupation of Canaan are regarded 
as historical events the accounts of which in the Hexateuch, although written 
long afterwards and therefore traditional, and also decorated with many ideal 
touches, rest, as to their main substance, on accurate reminiscences. Very 
little room is conceded to Egyptian influence on the religion of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. Much which has been ascribed to Egypt is really of Semitic origin; 
and a sharper contrast to the system of caste which prevailed in the valley 
of the Nile cannot be found than is suggested bv the words : “Ye shall be to 
me a kingdom of priests” (Exodus 19:6). The title of the Israelites to 
Canaan, the significance of the period of the Judges, the character of David, 
the reasons for the fall of the northern kingdom and the relative permanence 
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of the southern one, the meaning of the exile in Jehovah’s education of his 
people, the special task of the restored community, and the wrong paths into 
which Judaism wandered during the centuries immediately preceding the 
Christian era are the points to which attention is mainly directed. Space 
admits of only one quotation out of a large number of tempting passages : 
“ Had Christ come in the sixth century he would have been misunderstood 
and his work would have ended in failure. All would have rejected him 
with perhaps the sole exception of the one who entered most deeply in 
anticipation into his character and work, the prophet of Isaiah 41-53, and 61. 
As at the present day the gospel produces no fruit in the life of the individual 
where the law has not previously done its work, so also in the life of tht 
people of revelation the law must exert its full influence before Christ could 
be welcomed as a Saviour.” 

The last and longest portion, in which the theology of the Old Testament 
is dissected into its component parts, is not less interesting and fruitful. 
There is perhaps a little want of clearness in tome places, for instance in the 
discussion of the first sin and in the chapter on angels, but in the main the 
treatment is admirable. There are indeed details which are open to ques¬ 
tion, but the accuracy of the representation as a whole (from Dillmann’s point 
of view) will be generally admitted. 

The erudition displayed throughout the work is worthy of the author’s 
standing. If a criticism may be hazarded, Assyriology has hardly received 
sufficient attention. No notice, for example, is taken of the curious parallel 
in some of the Tel-el-Amarna tablets to the use of Elohim in the Hebrew 
Bible. Still this is a small drawback. The book is wonderfully learned, 
thoughtful, and devout, and will heighten Dillmann’s reputation as a Christian 
and a theologian without lowering it as a scholar. 

W. Taylor Smith. 


The Wise Men of Ancient Israel and their Proverbs. By Charles Foster 
Kent, Brown University. Boston: Silver, Burdette & Co., 1895. Pp. 
208. 8vo. Cloth, $1.00. 

Of the three divisions of Old Testament literature, that of the Sages is 
probably least known and least appreciated. At the same time it is true that 
in most respects the literature of the Sages is of more practical value today 
than any other portion of the Old Testament. A large amount of this lack of 
appreciation is due to the fact that this literature has not been made to stand 
out by itself. What is true of the Sage literature in general is especially 
true of the book of Proverbs. While some may find pleasure in reading the 
book, the majority of readers care nothing for it, because it is deficient in 
scientific arrangement, or, if one may say it, in order of any kind. A real serv¬ 
ice of high character has been performed by Professor Kent in his effort to 
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classify the material of the book. The seven canons adopted in the work of 
classification (see preface, 4, 5) are correct. Exception can be taken to no 
one of them. At the same time, it is probable that no two authors, on the 
basis of these rules, would reach the same classification. The book consists 
of three parts. The first under the head of Introductory Studies, discusses 
the Hebrew Wise Men; the Different Types of Wisdom Literature; Proverbs 
and Proverb Making; the Book of Proverbs. A large amount of valuable 
material for the ordinary reader will be found in the seventy-three pages of 
the introduction. Nowhere, within the same compass, will there be found a 
more readable statement upon the topics named. 

* There follows in Part II a classification of proverbs. This includes the 
rearrangement of the material of the book under the following heads: (1) 
General Introduction commending Wisdom, (2) Man, (3) The Duties of Man, 
(4) The Rewards of Human Conduct, (5) God, (6) Doctrinal Proverbs, (7) 
Numerical Enigmas. 

Part III includes two supplementary studies, both of which are exceed¬ 
ingly suggestive. Social Teachings of the Book of Proverbs , in which the 
author attempts to point out the social condition of Israel as reflected in the 
proverbs and the Sages’ ideas of the duties of man in society; Use by fesus 
of the Book of Proverbs , the material of which will be comparatively new to 
most readers, although it has been treated, as Dr. Kent himself acknowledges 
in his preface, by Rev. R. F. Horton in the Expositor of 1888. The kingdom 
of Christ being reared upon the foundations already existing in the Old Tes¬ 
tament, it would be strange indeed if Jesus had not been familiar with the 
wisdom of the Hebrew Sages and especially “ with the great repository of 
crystallized experience, the book of Proverbs.” His identification of himself with 
personified wisdom, and his constant reference in this connection to passages 
in the Proverbs, shows not only familiarity with the book, but a connection 
between his mind and the thought of Hebrew wisdom, as well as with the 
thought of Hebrew prophecy. Quotations in the New Testament from Prov¬ 
erbs are frequent, and in many cases the thought of the New Testament is 
but a reproduction in other language of the thought of a passage in Proverbs. 
" The present investigation corroborates the great and important fact, which 
is so often overlooked, that the Old and New Testaments are a unit, indivisi¬ 
ble, each recording parts of the same great divine plan. It has also demon¬ 
strated that Christianity is founded not alone upon the work of the priests and 
prophets. A very large and important portion of that foundation was laid by 
those quiet workers of ancient Israel, the wise. In seven out of the eight 
beatitudes Jesus fulfilled — that is, brought to perfect fruition—the germ of 
truth contained in the Proverbs. More than half of the teachings preserved 
in the Sermon on the Mount bear on their face the indications of their genetic 
relationship to the earlier wisdom. Many of the most familiar gospel parables 
represent the expansion of an idea or figure first presented in some antique 
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saying of the Sages. On more than one occasion the Master found in the 
portrayal of personified wisdom language with which to describe his own 
nature. In almost every recorded address, he indicated his acquaintance 
with and high esteem for the truths treasured up in the storehouse of his 
nation's experience.” 

We do not hesitate to say that the student of the Bible will find the book 
of Proverbs a far more interesting and profitable book if read according to 
the classification suggested. We should probably modify in many cases the 
arrangement given; for example, the distinctions indicated on pages 76 and 
77 in the description of wisdom are not strictly logical or justified in every 
case by the thought; but the modifications would be only in detail. The 
plan as a whole has been admirably executed. Three general suggestions 
may be made: (1) The publication somewhere of the best literature upon 
the subject. This would not have occupied much space and would have been 
very valuable to many. (2) Footnotes giving in a word the interpretation of 
doubtful passages. This might have been accomplished without materially 
increasing the size of the book. (3) Even in a book of this character, based 
upon the Revised Version, it would have been wise in many instances either 
to have changed the Revised Version, calling attention to the fact, or to have 
suggested an alternative rendering in the margin. The book will do much to 
remove a widespread ignorance of the work of the Hebrew Sages. 

W. R. H. 


A ns Jechiel Lichtenstein’s Hebraeischen Kommentar zum Nenen Testament. 

Von einem seiner Schiller. Verlag der Akademischen Buchhandlung. 

W. Faber, Leipzig, 1895. 46 pp. octavo. Price 40 pfennige. 

This insignificant looking tract, which is No. 43 of the publications of 
the Institutum Judaicum of Leipsic, consists of an interesting introduction 
and eight specimens in German of a Hebrew commentary on the whole of 
the New Testament by an accomplished Jewish scholar who represents for 
modem times the Ebionitism of the early centuries. Three of these speci¬ 
mens (Nos. 1, 2 and 8) deal with the genealogies in Matthew and Luke in 
a curious but suggestive fashion. The most interesting note (No. 7) refers 
to the vexed question of the day of the last supper. The writer assumes 
that it was the thirteenth of Nisan, and endeavors to account for the choice 
of that day from the Talmud. Students will be glad to know that a German 
translation of the commentary is in progress. Its methods, it is true, diverge 
widely from those of modern exegesis, but it is not improbable that they 
often hit the mark more successfully. Jechiel Lichtenstein is so intimate 
with the ancient thought of his nation that he can follow it in its tortuous 
windings far better than a Gentile. 

W. T. S. 
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Greifswalder Studien. Theologische Abhandlungen Hermann Cremer rum 
25 jahrigen Professorenjubelaum dargebracht. Gtitersloh : C. Bertels¬ 
mann, 1895, 358 pages, 8vo. Price M. 6. 

It is not more than a twelvemonth since the pupils and friends of Pro¬ 
fessor Weizsacker, of Tubingen, celebrated his jubilee as docent by the pub¬ 
lication of a volume of special researches in the department in which that 
savant is a recognized authority. While the essays there published were an 
excellent index to the methods and manners of the best theological investi¬ 
gation from the more liberal point of view, the present memorial volume 
brings twelve “studies,” which in an equally satisfactory manner represent 
the ideas and ideals of the conservative school. Both thus have individual 
as well as representative value. The only exception to the cdnservatism of 
these essays is the second, by Professor Giesebrecht, also of Greifswald, who 
from pages 37-81 discusses the “Fundamental Ideas on the Conditions of 
the Prophetic Calling.” It is the writer’s object to find a golden middle 
between the views of Konig and his supernaturalism and the naturalistic 
ideas of Kuenen on prophecy in Israel. The exposition shows strong lean¬ 
ings toward the latter. Thus he says, page 48, “ By no means every predic¬ 
tion has been fulfilled.” Again: “ Modern criticism has made it evident 
that the purely supematuralistic conception of divine revelation, which was 
the chief factor in the older type of orthodoxy, must be rejected and be sup¬ 
plemented by a view that does better justice to the human factor in the indi¬ 
vidual and national life of Israel,” page 66. Still more positively is this tend¬ 
ency found in the following, on page 72: “To the consequences of these 
ideas belongs also the doctrine that Old Testament prophecy, when regarded 
in its historical origin, originated in exactly the same manner in which other 
prophecy arose. As it was the common opinion of antiquity that the gods 
had special intimate favorites to whom, while in ecstatic condition, they 
revealed their secrets, thus Israel thought that Jahve did this through the 
visions of the prophets. Without this general faith of the ancient world 
prophecy would not have originated in Israel, and certainly many of Israel’s 
prophets did not get beyond the stage of natural predictions.” 

The other eleven essays, without exception, breathe a more conservative 
spirit. Of the strictly biblical investigations, one by Professor Oettli, on the 
“Cultus in Amos and Hosea” (pages 1-35), and one by Professor Zockler, 
on “The Acts as the Object of Higher and Lower Criticism” (pages 102- 
147), easily stand out as articles of exceptional merit, though from a differ¬ 
ent point of view. The former is, strictly speaking, original research, the 
latter is chiefly a compilation; both are models of their kind. Oettli takes 
issue with the current criticism of the day in regard to the position of Amos 
and Hosea in relation to the cultus described in the Pentateuch, especially 
the Priest codex. After giving an historical survey of the times and a detailed 
examination of the pertinent passages in these prophets, he maintains that 
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they did not condemn the cultus as such, but* merely condemned sacrifices and 
cultus as mere outward observance, practiced for the purpose of turning the 
heart to Jahve, and intended to supply the place of genuine worship and 
piety. Not the use, but only the abuse of the sacrificial system finds no 
favor in their eyes. He says (pages 33 f.): “The polemic of the prophets 
against the cultus is, however, not to be regarded as an absolute rejection, 
but leaves untouched the right of this cultus as based upon divine revelation, 
and as the expression of the covenant relation of the heart to Jahve for those 
times and the future." If Oettli’s exposition is right he has pointed out a 
serious weakness in the reconstructive process of the new criticism of the 
Old Testament. 

Zockler is always interesting and instructive. He is doubly so here, 
where he develops the Blass theory concerning the double edition of the text 
of the Acts from the hand of the author, Luke, himself, explaining in this 
way the differences between the common text of the Western group of 
manuscripts and the variants and additions of the Eastern group, best repre¬ 
sented in the Codex Bezae (D) and the Syriac version of Philoxenus. Zockler 
is an enthusiastic advocate of the theory, and adds a mass of new material in 
its corroboration. The trend of the essay is to show that biblical criticism 
properly applied does not hurt or harm, but benefits the cause of conserva¬ 
tive teachings. 

Of the other articles a number treat of details of certain New Testament 
exegetical problems. Thus Professor Schlatter, generally recognized as in 
the very front rank of conservative New Testament scholars, contributes an 
interpretation of Mark 7 :21-23. The leading thought is this: "Faith, even 
in its highest expression, is, according to the New Testament, not only use¬ 
less, but even blameworthy, if it is not accompanied by obedience carrying 
out that which God commands." 

There is some inner connection between the preceding and the problem 
discussed by Dr. Hausleiter, who asks : " What does the apostle Paul 
understand by Christian faith ?” He analyzes especially the technical term, 
wUrm xpurroO (pages 161-181), and concludes that "faith of Christ" does not 
mean merely faith in Christ, but faith produced by Christ, based upon Christ, 
the genitive being thus not the objective, but that of origin. Of special 
value to Bible students is the article of Professor Victor Schultze, of Greifs- 
wald, easily the leading living Protestant authority on monumental theology 
who discusses " Roll and Codex," and, by noting the transition of the New 
Testament roll to the codex, furnishes valuable data on the history of the 
New Testament. 

Other biblical essays in this collection are on the " Pauline Doctrine of 
Election or Predestination," by Dr. Dalmers ; a splendid discussion on " The 
Man from Heaven," in 1 Cor. 15:47, by the brilliant scholar, Dr. LUtgert; an 
analysis of Phil. 2:12-14, by Docent Schader. The other essays are dog- 
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matical or historical, the leading one being a criticism of the Ritschl school 
of theology by the younger Professor Cremer. But the whole volume is of 
exceptional interest to the close student of God's word. 

G. H. S. 


The Shorter Bible, chronologically arranged, being the Holy Bible abridged 
and with its readings synchronized for popular reading. By Lucy 
Rider Meyer, A.M., M.D., Editor. With an Introduction by Bishop 
John H. Vincent. New York: Hunt & Eaton, 1895. Pp. 963. Price, 
$2.50. 

We should welcome the Bible in any form, provided such form does not 
do violence to the general meaning of the text. The editor of this shorter 
Bible has used scissors and paste in a commendable manner, and has given 
as the result a book for popular reading. She attempts to set in parallel 
columns the history of the kingdom of Judah and of Israel. But the method 
will scarcely clarify the matter for the popular reader. The arrangement of 
the Psalms in chronological order presents some curious conjunctions. For 
the presentation of the best critical results of the day the book has no value 
whatever. But for popular use it may serve a good purpose in interesting 
some readers in the Bible as history and literature, and may lead to the use 
of the Bible as a whole, and further to the best works on its arrangement and 
interpretation. It can do little harm. Mi. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

The Modern Reader’s Bible is “a series of works from the sacred 
Scriptures presented in modem literary form.” Professor Moulton has cap¬ 
tured or produced a good idea. The Bible is not interesting to large classes 
of people, even as literature. It is so full of archaisms in language, form, and 
thought that it is often quietly ignored. In fifteen beautiful little vol¬ 
umes, the arranger expects to present in literary form on the basis of the 
Revised Version all of the books of the Old Testament, together with some 
apocryphal literature. Several have already appeared, which serve to show 
what the set will be when finished. Some of the arrangements add greatly 
to the clearness of the text, while others, at least to those familiar with the 
Bible, rather confuse the thoughts. Biblical Idyls presents in a very neat, 
helpful form the ‘‘Song of Solomon,” “The Book of Ruth” and the apocry¬ 
phal “ Book of Tobit.” The reason for certain forms and readings, etc., are 
stated in notes. The Book of Job is one of the choicest of the series. An 
elaborate introduction prepares the reader for a full appreciation of the 
following pages. The verse structure, though sometimes apparently stiff, 
still adds beauty and grace to page as well as to understanding of the theme 
and discussion. Deuteronomy gains much by its partition into speeches with 
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preface and conclusion. Its lifelike advance, its majestic theme are digni¬ 
fied and made impressive by the discriminating work of Professor Moulton. 
The latest volume of the series that has appeared is that on Genesis, 

Mr. Lee S. Smith's Through Egypt to Palestine , published by the Fleming 
H. Revell Company, is a readable account of an American traveler’s journey 
over the beaten tourist’s track through Bible lands, and is interestingly illus¬ 
trated. The amount of valuable information in it for a fairly intelligent Bible 
student is small, but it is comparatively free from errors, and will fill a Sab¬ 
bath afternoon pleasantly and not altogether unprofitably. 

It is significant of the interest in the study of the Bible that prevails in 
Great Britain, and especially in Scotland, that there is a demand for such 
works as Messrs. T. & T. Clark, of Edinburgh, are constantly issuing in 
their Handbooks for Bible Classes and Bible Class Primers, These books 
are, we are informed, issued in large editions and used as text-books in Bible 
classes. One of the most recent issues in the Primer series is a little book 
on Christian Character; A Study in New Testament Morality, It is excel¬ 
lently done, and we wish it could be read by thousands of young people in 
America. It is sold by Charles Scribner’s Sons for 25 cents. 

To the recent issues in the series of Handbooks for Bible Classes belongs 
an excellent work by Rev. J. Feather entitled, The Last of the Prophets; A 
Study of the Life , Teaching , and Character of fohn the Baptist, Mr. Feather 
writes in the historic spirit, with sympathy for his subject and appreciation 
of the problems involved. These latter are discussed with fairness, good 
judgment, and in most cases with reasonable fulness. Like all of the series 
this volume is imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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While theological science in its broadest extent includes a variety 
of special lines of investigation, and of different forms of thought never 
so numerous as at present and never so followed into their various 
ramifications as by modern scholarship, there is today no general theo¬ 
logical journal in which the results of these various lines of investiga¬ 
tion can be gathered and presented. 

There are not a few theological journals which cover special fields 
or represent particular schools of thought, but a journal covering the 
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logical opinion and in all fields of theological investigation to publish 
the results of their work. The platform of the journal will be best 
expressed by the two words “catholic” and “scientific.” 

The largest encouragement will be given to the publication of the 
results of investigations in every department of theological knowledge. 
But it will be the policy of The Journal to publish only such articles as 
are thoroughly scientific in their method. The purpose is not to prop' 
agate any set of ideas or to set up any narrow bounds, but to offer 
a medium of communication between all workers in the field of theo- 
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ISLAM: A SKETCH WITH BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


By Rev. T. Witton Davies, B.A., M.R.A.S., F.A. Inst., 
Principal Midland Baptist College, Nottingham, England. 


Introduction: name and number of adherents ,— Preparations: degeneracy 
of native religion; of fews and Christians;—The Haneefs, — Beginnings. 
Muhammed and the Haneefs; — the Quran;—The five Pillars of Islam ,— 
History: the Caliphate ; — Shiites and Sunnites ; — Sects ,— The New Islam, 
— Missions to Islam, — Bibliography, 

According to Mr. W. H. Abdullah Quilliam 1 there are in 
the world no fewer than 240 million adherents of the Muhamme- 
dan a faith. A religion with such an immense following deserves 
and demands careful attention, especially from those who are 
interested in the grand enterprise of Christian missions abroad. 

The members of this community call themselves 44 Muslims/' 
and their religion “Islam.” The first is the active participle, 
fourth form ( = Heb. Hiphil) of the Arabic verb salima, 44 to be 
safe:” in this form 44 to deliver up,” 44 to resign.” So a 44 Mus¬ 
lim” is one who submits to the divine will. “Islam” is the 
infinitive or noun of action belonging to this form, and its mean¬ 
ing is “submission” or “resignation;” a suitable designation 
when one remembers the place held by divine sovereignty 

1 Faith of Islam , p. 14. 

* This spelling is most in accordance with the Arabic. 
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among this people. They themselves refuse to be called after 
Muhammed, because, they hold, Abraham, Moses, Elijah, and 
even Jesus, were believers in this same religion. 

Muhammed did not invent in their special sense the words 
“Muslim” or “Islam.” He found ready to hand, alike the 
words and the main ideas associated with them. 

THE PREPARATION. 

In Mekka and in Medina, just before the prophet came to the 
fore, there were earnest bands of men known as Haneefs; a 
word etymologically meaning “inclined,” and capable of having 
a bad sense — as in Hebrew — or a good one, which it invariably 
has in the Quran, where it stands for the faithful. I think it is 
Sprenger who compares these earnest inquirers after truth and 
righteousness with the Oxford Methodists of the last century. 
It is to them that Muhammed owed his first religious awakening 
and the central thoughts and fervor of his earliest theology. 

The primitive religion of Arabia was monotheism of a very 
simple kind. This degenerated in course of time to Sabian- 
ism (from Tsabha , heavenly host, same root as in Sabaoth), 
or the worship of sun, moon, and stars, as representing the one 
God believed in. 

Towards the end of the sixth century of our era the indige¬ 
nous Arabs who had not embraced Judaism or Christianity wor¬ 
shiped many gods: their Sabianism, however monotheistic at 
the outset, could hardly issue in anything else. In the Qaaba or 
sanctuary of Mekka there were over three hundred images of 
gods. But at the head of these deities was Allah, the God, 
who had his wife Allat, just as other Semitic gods ( cf '. Baal and 
Ashtoreth) had their wives. 

But there was very little genuine faith in Allah or Allat or 
their numerous subordinates ; nor was there much moral earnest¬ 
ness of any kind : faith and morals were dying out, and the gods 
were used to point jokes just as when among the Greeks and 
Romans a similar temper prevailed. 

There were Jews; but they made more of their Targums 
than of their Bible, and more of their Talmuds than of either. 
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According to Muslim accounts, these Jews considered Ezra the 
full equal of Allah, and no man could think except as he was 
directed. The Rabbi was as final and beyond appeal in his 
teaching as is the Pope to the orthodox Roman Catholic today. 

The Jew was then, as in some countries he is today, too 
clever by half; and the dreamy, sensuous Arab was no match 
in business for his shrewd and diligent kinsman. Often the 
Jew was more than clever, he was far-reaching and dishonest; 
not more so than the Arab; nor is he today more so than the 
Russian or German of these latter enlightened times. But then 
he was sharper. 

Add to the foregoing that the Jew was intensely narrow and 
bigoted. Jehovah was his God and everybody’s else enemy. And 
when the Jew had power—as in the case of Nagush, king of 
Yemen — he could do his full share of persecution — he could , 
and more, he did. 

Christianity in those days cut a sorry figure among the Arabs. 
Ever since Constantine embraced the Christian faith the world 
had entered into the church with a vengeance. Previously, as 
some writer has it, the chapels were wooden and the churches 
golden. Now the chapels had become golden, but, alas! the 
churches had become wooden. Immorality followed in the wake 
of luxury. The priests lived for what they could get, and, indeed, 
took more than they had a right to. They were debauched as 
well, and then, as always, it was like minister, like people. 

Then what deplorable errors, and yet more deplorable dis¬ 
sensions, had crept into the church ! Saints and images took 
the place of God: Mary the Virgin was raised to the level 
of a goddess; Allah and Mary were likened to Osiris and Isis; 
and Christ the Child was looked upon, by outsiders, at least, as 
answering to Horus. The Madonna with Child has indeed been 
alleged to be only the counterpart of Horus on the lap of Isis, 
as these last may be seen among the Egyptian antiquities of all 
our museums. 

The church was all sixes and sevens as to the difference 
between tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee, and the alteration of the 
diphthong of a word was made to land the evildoer in everlast- 
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ing flame. These Christians cared immeasurably more about 
hair-splitting definitions than about showing in their conduct the 
love and goodness of Jesus Christ. 

The Haneefs sincerely longed for a truer and better faith 
than they saw around them, and they endeavored to find it. 
Monotheism was made the basis of their faith. Jewish rabbin- 
ism and Christian tri-theism — into which the Trinity had been 
reduced — they equally rejected. They were largely influenced 
by the Essenes, the Christian Sabians (from Tsab/Cang, “to 
baptize ”), and by the Anchorites. They had also, probably, 
learned something from the Magi of Persia, many of whom were 
earnest mystics. 

The religion of these Haneefs was a very simple one ; indeed 
they hardly had a theology at all. They worshiped Allah and no 
other, and their monotheism was perhaps more absolute and 
uncompromising than even Muhammed’s, for the prophet reduced 
the subordinates of Allah to Jinns, who had special powers and 
prerogatives. These reformers were upright, earnest, unworldly, 
and much of their time was spent in prayer and contemplation. 

In this movement we have the beginnings of Muhammedism 
— indeed almost &11 that was good in it can be traced in Haneef- 
ism. But a man of fervor and of force was needed to unite, 
inform, and inspire the new movement, just as Wesley was needed 
to make Oxford Methodism a permanent and vigorous institution. 
Muhammed was just the man that the place and the hour called 
for. 


THE BEGINNINGS. 

Waraqa was a leading Haneef, and as he was a relation of 
Khadijah, Muhammed’s wife, the prophet became very intimate 
with him, and from him learned the essential principles of these 
Arabian Methodists. Muhammed joined the Haneefs, and threw 
himself heart and soul into their affairs. He was as religious, as 
mystic, as contemplative as any one of them, but he was more 
vehement and more passionate. He has been said by different 
authorities to have been epileptic, cataleptic, or hysterical. His 
feelings were, in any case, easily moved. When highly excited 
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he imagined he saw visions in which Allah spoke to him. His 
wife Khadijah, Ali his nephew, and others, took th^ same view 
of these visions : and the number who believed Muhammed the 
subject of divine revelation gradually increased. 

It is agreed that at first the prophet was sincere. He believed 
that in these ecstasies of his God did verily speak to him. 

Waraqa was originally a Jew, and from him Muhammed 
learned most of what he knew of the Old Testament. 

Through his personal and commercial intercourse with 
Christians he had acquired considerable knowledge of the New 
Testament. But his knowledge of both was extremely and, at 
times, ridiculously inexact, as even a careless reading of the 
Quran will show. 

It is impossible in this short outline to follow into detail the 
life and religious development of Muhammed. In a short time 
he tacked onto the basal truth of Haneefism—monotheism — 
the dogma, “that Muhammed is the prophet of Allah.” One is 
often told that the creed of Islam is extremely simple, as com¬ 
prehending but two principles—“one God ;” “ Muhammed his 
prophet.” True, but this last includes the teaching of the 
prophet; a belief in the infallibility, if not the eternity, of the 
Quran, with all its puerilities and even contradictions. Of course 
the contradictions of the book are explained by saying that later 
revelations canceled preceding ones. Whatever new article of 
faith or rule of conduct the prophet wished to adopt, there was 
at once a fresh division, and the desired course was sanctioned. 
It is possible that in all this seesaw business Muhammed was 
sincere. Human nature has, as human beings can tell, wonderful 
capabilities. But it is not easy to believe that the wild, often 
incoherent and inconsistent, utterances of the Quran, the gross 
ignorance it shows of Bible history, its constant repetitions — 
it is not easy to believe that all these are the product of divine 
or even of a very superior human wisdom. 

The style of the Quran has been praised. It is certainly pure 
in its diction; there are very few loan words such as one meets 
in the Thousand and One Nights. It is charged with intense 
passion in most of its parts, and there is in an unusual degree 
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that swinging rhythm which is so native to the Arabic. But in 
Arabic or in English it makes very dull reading, and it has little 
interest except to the student of the history of religion. No 
one who has been a student both of the Hebrew Old Testament 
and of the Arabic Quran can fail to be struck with the immeas¬ 
urable inferiority of the latter. To believe Muhammed to be 
the prophet of Allah is to accept this book as one divinely 
dictated; it is to impeach God’s common sense, if that phrase 
can be so used. 

The five pillars or foundations of Islam are said to be these: 

1. Reciting Kalimet or confession, ‘‘There is no God but 
Allah, and Muhammed is the prophet of Allah.” 

2. Prayer five times a day. 

3. Almsgiving. 

4. Fast of Rammadan. 

5. Pilgrimage to Mekka. 

Then, to be a good Muslim, you must say Yes to the proph¬ 
et’s endorsement of slavery, of polygamy, of easy divorce, of 
the use of the sword in defense of the faith, of love indeed to 
brother Muslims, but of death-hate to others. To be of the 
Muhammedan religion, even in its founder’s life time, meant the 
swallowing of a goodly sized creed. 

HISTORY. 

Up to the time of Muhammed’s death there was no formal 
division in Islam, nor was there for some years after. The first 
important dissension arose in connection with the succession to 
the Caliphate. Ali, son-in-law and nephew of the prophet, was 
passed by in favor of Abu Beker, Omar, and Othman; but at 
length he became Caliph. He was, however, soon assassinated, 
as were his sons Hassan and Hussain. Then there reigned, for 
seven hundred years or more, the Ommayyads and Abbasids. 
The supporters of Ali’s claims formed the Shiite (from Shia , 
“a party”) sect, which remains up to this present time. Besides 
regarding the first three Caliphs as impostors and making Ali, 
some say, the equal of Allah, they reject the enormous traditions 
which the rival sect has accumulated. They are in this respect 
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to be compared with the Qaraite Jews (from Hebrew Qara , “to 
read”), who keep to the letter of Scripture, refusing to recog¬ 
nize the validity or claims of the Talmuds or Midrashes. The 
Persians and many of the Tartar and Indian Muslims are Shiites. 

The Sunnites (from Sumtat , “away of life,” “right way”) 
are found mainly in Egypt, Arabia, Turkey and in India. 1 

Under the Abbasid Caliphs, these Sunnites branched off into 
four sects, all of which are found at the present day. These are 
not always and necessarily hostile. Often members of all the 
sects will meet and worship in the same mosks, especially in 
Morocco. Yet, far more than is the case between the Askenazim 
and Sephardim Jews, there are considerable differences and 
bitterness of feeling between these factions. 

The sects referred to are these: 

1. The Haneefites . These have an affinity with the Shiites in 
allowing more freedom of thought, and in attaching less 
importance to traditions than their rivals. The few Muham- 
medans in England—Liverpool, etc.— belong to the Haneefites; 
and, judging from Syed Ameer Ali’s book, they prevail in India. 

2. The Shafiites are confined to Arabia and a portion of south¬ 
ern India. 

3. The Malikites are found in Barbary and in some other 
parts of Africa, and they are characterized by their literal inter¬ 
pretation of the Quran. 

4. The Hanbalites believed the Quran to be eternal, everlast¬ 
ing, and unchangeable; they are strict in their orthodoxy and 
in their austerity of life. You will find Hanbalites in South 
Arabia. Wahabeeism 2 is an offshoot of this sect, though it has 
spread likewise to India. 

A NEW DEVELOPMENT. 

It would be unfair to close this rapid sketch without alluding 
to w'hat has been called “ New Islam,” the supporters of which 

*Sir W. W. Hunter says that nine-tenths of the Indian Muslims are Sunnites or, 
as he spells the word, Sunnes. Vide The Indian Musulmans , p. 117. 

* Sir VV. VV. Hunter describes the Wahabees as an “ advanced division of the 
Sunnis — the Puritans of Islam.” The Indian Musulmans , p. 53. 
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belong almost wholly to India. They reject the views com¬ 
monly held by Muslims, and may be described as Muhammedan 
rationalists. They maintain that the Muslim of the nineteenth 
century was never intended to be ruled by the Muslim of the 
ninth century. The Quran was the standard of thought and life 
for its own age only. Muslim civilization and philosophy have 
stagnated just because the true function of the Quran was mis¬ 
conceived. Neither its legal precepts nor its ethics were 
intended to be final. 

To understand the origin of this movement, remember that 
it arose in India where the influence of the missionary, of the 
British ruler, and of the universities is greatly felt. The edu¬ 
cated Indian Muslim sees plainly enough that orthodox Islamism 
can never stand before the light of the new knowledge. Where 
the Quran is made a final code of ethics, of legislation, of 
religion, true progress is impossible; and the actual history of 
Muslim peoples bears out this statement. 

“ New Islam ” is said by its promoters to be a mere going 
back to the teaching of Muhammed and of his first followers. 
In the preface to his Life and Teaching of Muhammed , Syed 
Ameer Ali describes his book, which is the ablest literary prod¬ 
uct of this school, as an “ exposition of the spirit of Islam as it 
was understood by the immediate descendants of the Teacher ” 
[the capital T is the author’s]. 

I have been told by my friend, Mr. Quilliam, editor of 
Islamic World and The Crescent , that New Islamism is finding 
general sympathy among Muslims. It is impossible not to be 
reminded of a similar trend of thought among Jews ( e . g. t 
Reformed Judaism) and among Christians. 

In Islam the church and the state are but one institution 
differently regarded. Muhammed and his Caliphs, down to 
the present Sultan of Turkey, have been civil rulers and religious 
heads: chief in church and in state. Islam, when and where 
in power, knows nothing of a condition of things in which 
equal freedom is allowed to all religions. In the beginning, 
especially, Muhammedanism was more political than religious. 
It was love of conquest, of gain, of fighting for fighting’s sake, 
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that prompted the first warriors of Islam ; and the same has been 
ever after true, as far as practicable. I have myself, when 
traveling in Palestine off the beaten tracks, come across Arabs 
who knew the least imaginable about Muslim or any other 
religion; yet they well understood their political relationship to 
other Muslims and to the Turkish state. 

I will close this very fragmentary article by urging upon 
intending missionaries to Muslim peoples the importance of a 
thorough acquaintance with the history and principles of this 
great religion. Especially should they understand the exact 
views of those among whom they are to labor. And, instead of 
attacking Islam wholly and unqualifiedly, is it not a more excel¬ 
lent way frankly to acknowledge the good that there is in Muham- 
med and his religion ? Besides the fact that this is manly, fair, 
and Christlike, it would issue in greater and better results than 
past labors among Muslims can show. Let it be ungrudgingly 
admitted that some reform was needed when Muhammed 
appeared, and a thousand times better than the Judaism or 
Christianity of his day and of his country was the taith he pro¬ 
mulgated. 
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The following articles are strongly recommended : 

“Mohammedanism” in Encyclopedia Brita?inica , ninth edi¬ 
tion : articles by Professors Wellhausen, Stanislaus-Guyard, 
and Noldeke. That by the last writer is on the Quran, and has 
been reproduced, with some changes, in his Sketches of Eastern 
History. (A. & C. Black. 10s. 6d.). 

Deutsch’s Literary Remains , Article II, “Islam.” 

Dr. Marcus Dod’s Mohammed , Buddha , a 7 id Christ. A very 
lucid and fair book. Price 3s. 6d. 

Sale's bitroduction to the Quran , mostly got from Mar- 
racci’s larger work, must be read and studied. But I prefer 
Rodwell’s version to any other. Professor Palmer's is readable, 
but it is not close enough to the original, and I have found 
whole clauses missing. 
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THE REV. PROFESSOR STEWART D. F. SALMOND, D.D., 
FREE CHURCH COLLEGE, ABERDEEN. 


By the Rev. Professor Alexander Balmain Bruce, 
Free Church College, Glasgow. 


The subject of this sketch is a native of Aberdeen. He 
received his early education in the grammar school there under 
the famous Rector Melvin and Mr. Geddes (now Principal Sir 
William Geddes, of Aberdeen University), and took his arts 
course in the university of his native city. He studied theology 
first in the Free Church College in Aberdeen, then in Germany, 
chiefly at Erlangen, under such well-known teachers as 
Delitzsch, von Hofmann, and Thomasius. While studying the¬ 
ology he acted for three years as assistant professor of Greek in 
the University of Aberdeen ; he held for a similar period the 
post of examiner in classics for the same university. He became 
in 1865 the minister of the Free Church in Barry, Forfarshire, a 
parish which stretches along the shore of the German Ocean 
just where the River Tay pours its waters into it. He was a 
diligent pastor, but also a hard student, and a frequent con¬ 
tributor to the various theological magazines, during the Barry 
period, in which time also he executed several important trans¬ 
lations for the Ante-Nicene Library. In 1870 he offered him¬ 
self as a candidate for the chair of Hebrew in the Free Church 
College, Aberdeen, he and the famous William Robertson Smith 
being the two men in the run, Smith being the successful can¬ 
didate. At length his professorial ambition was crowned with 
success by his appointment in 1876 to the chair of systematic 
theology in the Aberdeen Free College, which he still occu¬ 
pies. 

Dr. Salmond is before all things a scholar , with a scholar’s 
instincts, training, and habits; fond of research, devoted to 
books, given to authorship and editorship, and careful and accu- 
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rate in all literary work. His admirers might not claim for him 
that he is in speech or written style a magnetic personality, but 
they may confidently affirm that he is entitled to and always 
actually commands respect and implicit confidence, as one who 
knows thoroughly well what he is talking about. He is a 
genius, if there be truth in Carlyle’s definition of genius as con¬ 
sisting in the art of taking pains . 

Among the larger contributions made by Dr. Salmond to 
theological literature may be mentioned his commentary on i 
and 2 Peter in Schaff’s Popular Commentary . But his most 
important work is that which was published last year on The 
Christian Doctrine of Immortality . The basis, or nucleus, of 
this valuable treatise was a series of lectures delivered some 
years ago on the “Cunningham Foundation,” being the thir¬ 
teenth course since the establishment of this lectureship in 
honor of the first principal of the New College, Edinburgh. 
With few exceptions the literary products of this foundation 
have not been signally successful. Dr. Salmond’s book is one 
of the exceptions, as will be seen when it is mentioned that 
though scarcely a year has passed since it was published it is 
about to go into a second edition, notwithstanding that it is a 
large and costly work of nearly 700 pages. Its success is due 
partly to the interest felt by many in its solemn theme, but 
largely to this, that readers find in it a competent and weighty 
utterance on that theme. It is undoubtedly an important con¬ 
tribution to the literature of its subject, which will certainly take 
a prominent place as a standard theological treatise. Though 
forbiddingly large it is by no means a heavy book to read. 
The style is simple, direct, to the point, and the matter invari¬ 
ably interesting. Besides being interesting it is weighty, 
because it is obviously the ripe result of much patient research 
and hard thinking carried on from the time of the preparation 
of the Cunningham lectures till the date of publication. The 
work has both historical and exegetical interest. The compara¬ 
tive method of handling the theme is employed, which gives 
scope for an account of the thoughts on the life beyond enter¬ 
tained by the leading peoples of antiquity. Perhaps the most 
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valuable portion of the book is the exposition of our Lord’s 
teaching on the subject. The conclusions come to on this vital 
topic may disappoint those who cherish and advocate the larger 
hope, but no one can complain of the tone in which the dis¬ 
cussion is conducted, which is at once reverent, considerate, and 
temperate. In his theological attitude Dr. Salmond is on the 
whole more conservative than many of his Scottish contempo¬ 
raries and comrades, but he knows nothing of the bigotry and 
intolerance of conservatism, or of the odium theologicum. His 
temper is calm and passionless, and his habit of mind scientific 
rather than dogmatic. Men of all schools, new and old, may 
read his work on immortality without fear of offense, and with 
good hope of theological instruction and spiritual benefit. 

Besides writing this one great book Dr. Salmond has pub¬ 
lished from time to time some useful little books meant for the 
instruction of young people in the principles of religion. They 
form part of a series of publications issued by the Welfare of 
Youth and Guild committees of the Free Church with which he 
has been long and prominently associated. The books are 
called Primers. Those of Dr. Salmond are on The Life of the 
Apostle Peter , The Life of Christ , The Shorter Catechism , The 
Sabbath , The Parables of Our Lord. A Christian scholar will 
not regret the time he has spent in preparing elementary trea¬ 
tises on such themes. 

Dr. Salmond has been prominent not only as an author, but 
also as an editor. He has acted as an editor in three different 
connections: (i) In the preparation of the above mentioned 
series of Primers; (2) in connection with the International Theo¬ 
logical Library , published by Messrs. Clark, of Edinburgh, and 
Messrs. Scribner’s Sons, New York (Professor Briggs, of Union 
Theological Seminary, being associated with Dr. Salmond in 
the work of editorship); and (3) in connection with the now’ 
well-known and highly valued Critical Review . This quarterly 
magazine devoted to the careful reviewing of theological litera¬ 
ture is Professor Salmond’s own child. He projected it, started 
it, worked it up, till now it is established as an organ of intelli¬ 
gent and trustworthy opinion on the worth of the contributions 
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to theological literature which make their appearance from time 
to time. It deserves the support of all professional theologians 
and of all theological seminaries. There is nothing better of its 
kind known to me. 

Dr. Salmond is a man of affairs as well as a man of letters. 
It would be difficult to say which is the stronger, the passion 
for business or the passion for study. School boards of presby- 
terial meetings have taken up much of his time and attention 
during the years of his professorate, time which some might be 
inclined to think might easily have been better spent. The 
combination exhibited in his character and career is neither 
common nor easy. The ecclesiastic often kills .the scholar, and 
the scholar the ecclesiastic. Many of our best-known students 
are hardly ever seen in church courts, and some of our most 
conspicuous ecclesiastics have belied the promise of fruitful 
authorship given in their early years. Salmond is an exception. 
He likes his study and he likes his presbytery, and is a leader 
there. This versatility is interesting and creditable. It is 
advantageous to health and the fulness of life. One cannot 
study all the day long, and the best recreation, or at least the 
only one available for some, is change of work. The clergy¬ 
man who is a hard student finds relief from mental weari¬ 
ness in a couple of hours spent in pastoral visits among his 
people, and is in the mood to discover human interest in very 
commonplace people. Even so the scholar, after working 
some five or six hours among his books, can bring into play 
a different set of mental powers among his fellow presbyters, 
and find both recreation and amusement in the most hum¬ 
drum presbyterial procedure. Nothing is more dreary than 
church courts, if what goes on there forms the staple of one’s 
existence. I would not for anything be a presbytery clerk, 
though some good men I know occupy the dismal post. But it 
is quite a different affair if you use your presbytery as you use 
a novel, simply as the means of unbending the mental bow. I 
owe an apology to my ecclesiastical superior for so disre¬ 
spectful a suggestion, but I mean no disrespect. I acknowledge 
that presbyteries have higher, nobler uses than to serve as an 
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amusement to an overworked brain. I am sure Dr. Salmond 
does not look on them in any such low light. He regards 
them as opportunities of usefulness, and with commendable 
public spirit takes advantage of them as such. And that he has 
done good service in an ecclesiastical capacity all who know 
him will readily own. 

To live, move, and have one's being wholly in ecclesiasticism 
were not merely to lose time but almost one’s soul. There is 
no fear of Salmond committing this sin. His passion for 
study and for authorship is too intense. More good books 
may be expected from him, probably ere long one in connec¬ 
tion with both the international series now in course of pub¬ 
lication. He will make his mark both in New Testament exe¬ 
gesis and in New Testament theology. And he may be trusted 
to work in these departments along the lines of modern biblical 
criticism and historical interpretation. He is not so decidedly 
modern in his type as Professor Briggs, with whom he is 
associated in editorial work. Perhaps one should rather say he 
is a man with a more cautious nature, with less self-conscious¬ 
ness and more scientific objectivity than his brother editor. 
Their critical views are probably much the same, but there is 
no chance of the Aberdonian divine ever figuring as the hero of 
a heresy hunt. He may say the same things about inerrancy 
and such like topics, and people will assume that it is all right. 
This may be a defect as well as a merit in his character. 
Whether defect or merit it is a fact. Salmond is orthodox in 
temper and in reputation, and he may help to gain currency 
for views which when uttered by other men raise a hue and 
cry. 

The four men whom I have most imperfectly placed before 
readers of the Biblical World in these brief sketches are men 
of whom the Free Church, not to say Scotland, has reason to be 
proud. They do credit to their denomination and to their 
country. They are entirely different from one another in phys¬ 
ical and in mental characteristics. No one could mistake the 
one for the other in face, in figure, in manner, or in intel- 
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lectual idiosyncrasy; and of course varying estimates might 
be formed of their comparative worth by different men. But 
no one would ever think of undervaluing any one of them, 
or of grudging them a place among Scotland’s superior per¬ 
sonalities. I feel an honest satisfaction in being privileged 
to introduce them to the more intimate acquaintance of Amer¬ 
ican brethren. I have endeavored to do so in a spirit of 
sincerity, not indulging in indiscriminate laudation, but I hope 
also abstaining from ungenerous criticism. I know them all 
four well, and I can honestly say that they are capable men, 
hard workers, and right good fellows, every one of them. 
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IS THE MODERN CRITICAL THEORY OF THE SERV¬ 
ANT IN ISAIAH 52:13—53 SUBVERSIVE OF ITS 
NEW TESTAMENT APPLICATION TO CHRIST? 


By the Rev. Professor Samuel Ives Curtiss, Ph.D., D.D., 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 


Erroneous Messianic interpretation of Old Testament;—the usual Christian 
view. — Modem critical view of Isa, 40-66 ; — Product of exilic writers ; — Isa. 
52:13-^3 an idealization of the fast and the future ;—a picture of the martyr 
congregation , finding its fullest realisation in Christ . 

In the discussion of this subject we must understand the differ¬ 
ence between the use of Old Testament Scripture in the time of 
Christ and its use according to the principles of scientific exe¬ 
gesis. Both Jews and Christians used the Old Testament in a 
way we would not use it now. Both Jews and Christians reck¬ 
oned passages as Messianic which cannot pass the test of criti¬ 
cism as such. 1 

No Christian scholar can doubt that Christ is the haven of 
Old Testament prophecy and history. He was the port to 
which the Old Testament church was sailing. The Old Testa¬ 
ment is to a certain extent the logbook, which indicates a 
devious course and many tempestuous seas in Israel's religious 
history. The Old Testament testifies of Christ in its underly¬ 
ing purpose. It was a new world which lay before Old Testa¬ 
ment priest, prophet and lawgiver, as new as that which greeted 

* For examples of passages which Jews erroneously reckoned as Messianic see 
Buxtorfii Lexicon Chaldaicum Talmudicum et Rabbinicum, Basiliae 1640, Col. 1268- 
1273, Gen. 35:21; 49 = 1 ; Ex. 12:42; 40:9; Num. 23:21; Deut. 25:19; Cant. 
8 : i, 2, 4 ; Ruth 1 : i; Eccles. 1:11. The comment on the last passage : “ Cum gen- 
erationibus quae erunt *in diebus regis Messise ” shows how the Rabbis construed such 
passages as Messianic. Not less fanciful in Christian interpretation, Justin Martyr reckons 
Gen. 49:11 as a direct prediction that Jesus should ride on an ass* colt; he claims 
that the rods placed by Jacob in the water-troughs are types of the wood of the cross, 
that the hands of Moses stretched out during the battle with Amalek signified the 
cross. In Psalm 22:12 he says the Pharisees are the bulls. 
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the eyes of Columbus. The purpose of the Old Testament 
worthies in their quest and their view of what they should find 
was as inadequate as the hope of that early voyager to find a 
new way to the East Indies. A false exegesis of such a passage 
as the words of Christ, “Abraham rejoiced to see my day; and 
he saw it, and was glad ” (John 8: 56), has led multitudes to 
speculate on the wonderful views that Abraham, Moses, David, 
Isaiah, and others had of Christ. Of the existence of such views 
there is no evidence. Isaiah’s conception of the child that was 
to be born, of the son that was to be given, was of one who 
was to see the light in his own day, and who was to deliver 
from the Assyrian oppression (cf Isa. 9: 4 with Mic. 5 : 4-6. 

It was natural when Christ opened the eyes of the disciples 
to the Old Testament as full of his Messiahship (Luke 24: 27) 
that their attention should be more fully directed to these super¬ 
ficial features in the Old Testament. Trained in the Jewish use 
of Scripture it was next to impossible for them to free them¬ 
selves from a Jewish interpretation of passages regarding the 
Messiah. Writing for Jewish Christians it was needful that they 
should employ a line of argument that should approve itself to 
them. So it was natural enough that the author of Matthew’s 
gospel reading Hosea’s reference to Israelitish history: “When 
Israel was a child then I loved him and called my son out of 
Egypt” (Hosea ii:i), should find in it a prediction of the 
return of Jesus from Egypt (Matt. 2:15) and meditating on the 
fact that Christ was born in Nazareth should by false etymol- 
ogy, perhaps, find some connection between Isaiah’s use of the 
word netzer for sprout (11:1) and Nazarene and so should 
quote a prophecy which we nowhere find : “And [he] came and 
dwelt in a city called Nazareth, that it might be fulfilled which 
was spoken by the prophets that he should be called a Naza¬ 
rene” (Matt. 2:23): or that through a lapse of memory, 
unless we have a clerical error, as Toy suggests, should see in 
the purchase of the potter’s field a fulfilment of a prophetic 
utterance which he attributes to Jeremiah (Matt. 27:9), but 
which rather belongs to Zechariah (11 : 13). Thus mere verbal 
coincidences between words in the Old Testament and words or 
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acts in the New were considered as prediction and fulfilment, 
although the word prediction is never used in our English 
Bible. 

There are, however, other passages which seem to be exact 
photographs of Christ's sufferings on the cross and which may 
be directly applied to him with less violence to the context than 
in the passages indicated. This is notably the case in Psalm 
22:6-18 and the section we have under consideration. The 
correspondence is so close that it is difficult for the ordinary 
Christian reader to escape the conclusion that the details of 
Christ's sufferings and death are explicitly foretold. There is 
no portion of the Old Testament which contains more of the 
heart of the gospel than the one before us. Written, as it were, 
under the shadow of the cross it has a hold on our reverent 
affection which we can assign to nothing else in the Old Testa¬ 
ment. The old school of exegetes consider it a direct prophecy 
of the sufferings and exaltation of Jesus Christ, as an illustration 
of one of those Scriptures whose significance, as Peter says, the 
prophets sought to fathom (1 Peter 1:10-12). This theory, 
however, of a direct and primary prediction of the sufferings of 
Christ is contrary to the modern view of the Old Testament 
which regards it as part of a book, recording the instruction 
and experience of the Hebrew people. When Moses and his 
successors legislated it was primarily for a contemporary peo¬ 
ple ; when David and the Psalmist sung, they first sang out of 
their own experience and that of their contemporaries; when 
Amos and Isaiah prophesied, it was to the men of their own 
time, not to some far-away congregation, just as Christ cer¬ 
tainly spoke to his disciples, and Paul and John to particular 
churches. We have sometimes seemed to think (with reverence 
be it spoken) that God had to be tied up to a Moses, a David 
and Isaiah, as if he could not find other instruments as fit 
through whom to reveal his will. It is true that David and the 
psalmists, singing out of human experience, sang for all time, 
because human experience is fundamentally the same in all 
ages. They, as well as the prophets, present ideals, portraits 
which were never realized until Christ came. Hanging in the 
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Old Testament gallery, New Testament children in knowledge 
give the testimonial to their accuracy and their divine author¬ 
ship when they say : “ It is the Christ.” Such a result does not 
come from natural development. God is in it. These idealized 
characters are proofs that the “True Light” which lighteth 
every man was coming into the world” (John ia, R. V. Marg.). 
Israel was seeking a deliverer, a Messiah, and God was con¬ 
stantly clarifying, enlarging, and idealizing their conception. A 
historical and critical study of the Old Testament may destroy, 
or may confirm, the startling coincidences between Old Testa¬ 
ment and New Testament Scriptures, but it cannot fail to show 
that God is in the entire Old Testament preparing the way for 
the coming of his Son. This view is far better for the Christian 
scholarship of the nineteenth century than the more childlike 
representation of Messianic prophecy among Jews and Christians 
down to the present century. 

According to the modern critical view Isa. 52:13—53 is the 
consummation of the teaching in Second Isaiah regarding the 
Servant of Jehovah. This is a constituent part of a book by one 
or more authors who began to write for the Babylonian exiles as 
early as 546 or 540 B. C. and, in case of a manifold authorship 
toward which some critics are now tending, was not finished 
before the time of Ezra or even later. Isaiah, then, is not regarded 
in this prophecy as being transported by the spirit to a con¬ 
gregation I 50 years away, when God might find a prophet or 
prophets laboring among them to utter his message. The situa¬ 
tion is just as historical as when Paul writes to the Corinthians. 
Second Isaiah just as truly has a motive as the epistle to the 
Corinthians. Even those critics who consider the book a sym¬ 
posium find in it substantial unity of plan and purpose. It is 
largely addressed to exiles in Babylon. It is designed to com¬ 
fort them and prepare them for their return and to set before 
them their divine mission. It is written with celestial eloquence. 
Earth and heaven mingle in such a way as to make many Chris¬ 
tians literalist interpreters feel that, as the things described are 
predictions which have never been fulfilled, therefore they wait 
fulfilment. On the other hand some, like Kuenen, see in them 
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the evidence that there is no supernatural prediction, as that term 
is commonly understood, for after all these magnificent prophe¬ 
cies the reality was sufficiently poor and mean to show that the 
prophet had moved in the sphere of ideality. He had thrilled 
and stimulated the people by great expectations. Winged and 
thinking to reach the sun, they found themselves fallen bruised 
and almost dead on the earth. But we shall see that the human 
and divine meet in these prophecies, the real and the ideal, the 
present and the remote, the servant and the Christ, the Jew and 
the Babylonian exile, and perhaps the Jew of the time yet to 
come, who shall mourn his blindness and rejection of the Servant 
for centuries (Zech. 12:10). It is actual history with which we 
have to do. The flower of the southern kingdom has been in 
exile for years. Some have prospered and are as much attached 
to Babylonia as their ancestors were to the leeks and onions of 
ancient Egypt. They are the worldly liberal party (46:8, 2; 
48:22). They desire no better country than the rich, alluvial 
plains between the Tigris and the Euphrates. We may believe 
that they treated the proposition to return to Jerusalem with 
arrogance and contempt (51:7, cf 66:5, which George Adam 
Smith, Cheyne, and Duhm place after the return). But among 
them are true Israelites who have never ceased to mourn for 
Jerusalem and to miss the templfc (63 :18; 66:10). They have 
been diligent students of their ancient Scriptures. They have 
watched and waited for the fulfilment of the promise of their 
return, until the days seemed long and the nights comfortless 
and they have lifted the despairing cry: ‘‘The Lord hath 
forgotten me” (49:14). His answer comes through the 
prophet: “Comfort ye, comfort ye my people” (40: 1), “Why, 
sayest thou, O Jacob, and speakest, O Israel, my way is hid from 
the Lord, and my judgment is passed over from my God?” 
(40:27). He gives them the assurance of safe convoy to their 
own land (vss. 3-11). 

What, may we suppose, was the ideal of these Jews who 
wished to return ? We may believe, as far as we have any light 
regarding the period, that it was to restore their state and their 
worship on the old foundations. All their misfortunes were 
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attributed by their prophetic writers to their disobedience of 
God; in their idolatry, in their formalism, and later in their 
neglect of the right forms of worship. Preparations must have 
been made for the reorganization of the state. Failure had 
come from disobedience of the divine Tora, Mosaic and pro¬ 
phetic. The result, as we may believe, was a tremendous literary 
activity during the exile in Babylon. Priests and Levites had 
become scribes. The Mosaic laws, written and traditional, all 
that was believed to represent the earliest as well as the latest 
usage, were carefully gathered and collated, the history of Israel 
based on documentary sources was rewritten, as seen from the 
standpoint particularly of the Deuteronomist, with a religious 
end in view ; prophetic books were also gathered ; collections of 
hymns were doubtless in process of being formed. The ideal of 
the Jewish people who were ready to return to their own land 
was a state of which Jerusalem should be the capital, where the 
temple should be set up, where the legitimate worship should be 
restored, and where descendants of David, or a second David, 
should reign (Jer. 23:5; 33:17; Ezek. 34 :23-25). The people 
were to live in themselves and for themselves, although strangers 
among them were to be treated as the home-born. God’s idea 
as made known through Second Isaiah is infinitely larger, but it 
joins on to previous teaching, experience, and revelation; and in 
this way grows up the doctrine of the servant. All Israel by 
virtue of being the seed of Abraham, God’s elect and God’s 
lover (Isa. 41 :8), is his servant, not because all are really so, but 
because the prophet is dealing with generalities and these the 
people can best understand. No reflecting Israelite in the exile 
would deny that Israel, above all other nations, was favored as 
God’s body servant, hence was in close, intimate relations, and 
had nothing to fear (43:1; 44:2). Others might tremble at 
the progress of the dread conqueror Cyrus (41 : 5), also called 
God’s servant, but his favorite servant, Israel, need not tremble, 
need not look about as if there were no helper (vs. 10). Hence 
this relationship meant protection, meant favor, meant a sure 
return to their own land. This was a message that would 
receive general assent. 
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But when the servant was settled in his own land, then what? 
Was his life simply to be self-centered, cut off from other 
nations? No. He was not merely to restore the lost tribes of 
Israel, but he was to be God's missionary to the ends of the 
earth, that the Gentiles might share in the blessings promised to 
Israel (49 :5-6). Not all Israel are capable of this mission 
when the prophet regards them. The servant labors for Israel, 
the part labor for the whole, the reformers, the spiritually- 
minded, labor for the cold, dead church. Thus the idea of the 
servant is limited to the pious in Israel (42: 1-4 ; 49 : 1-6; 
4-9). But the servant of Jehovah as set forth in 52:13, and 
53 is not a new invention, though he receives a new name. He 
has long existed in Israelitish history down to the time of the 
prophet. No individual floats before the mind of the prophet, 
but the whole succession of martyr prophets and confessors, past 
and future, become in his mind a compound picture of one 
person, although idealized and heightened above any actual 
experience by the divine Spirit. In this respect in second 
Isaiah’s prophecy, as in all other prophecies, the ideal is far 
beyond the actual. 

The subject is the servant; the events narrated are viewed as 
already past, but they are indissolubly mingled with predictions 
of the future ; there are two distinct classes, the Gentiles in the 
last part of the fifty-second chapter and the Jews in the fifty- 
third. The Gentiles are amazed at the exaltation of the servant. 
Because his appearance was such that they had no suspicion of 
his real character. They are startled and shut their mouths at 
him in surprise. Nevertheless when they hear they accept. The 
scene changes : it, as well as the person, is ideal. The prophet 
listens to the penitent musings of Israel over the treatment of 
the servant, who, as I have said, is thought by some critics to 
represent the personalized and idealized history of the martyr 
prophets. It is a time of national awakening to the true char¬ 
acter and services of these men, as thus idealized in the expe¬ 
riences of one sufferer. With shame and repentance they give 
the reasons for their rejection : 44 Who believed our preaching ? ” 
they say, or that which was preached to us, for he did not appear 
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with any of the insignia of the divine favor. He was like a 
poor sickly sucker, parched by the sun, and having no moisture 
from the ground. He had not any of those manly elements 
which at once impress the people, for he was without any physical 
attractiveness. If he was conspicuous for anything, it was in his 
being sorrowful and sickly, so that all faces were averted from 
him, as if he had been a leper, and so in his being despised, and 
of no one at all pondering his true mission. We never dreamed 
that this poor wretch, from whom we turned away in disgust, was 
bearing our sicknesses and staggering under our pains ; for 
always believing that a great sufferer must be a great sinner we 
thought God was visiting on him the punishment of his own 
sins; but now we see that he was run through on account of our 
transgressions, crushed on account of our sins, that the punish¬ 
ment that brought us peace was upon him, and that by his stripes 
we have been healed. Although like sheep we have all gone 
astray, each turning to his own way, the Lord caused to light on 
him the iniquity of us all. Smitten and afflicted he did not utter 
a murmur. He was like a poor helpless lamb brought unresist¬ 
ingly to the slaughter, and, like a ewe lying on the ground to be 
sheared, and not even bleating, so he did not open his mouth. So 
far from suffering for his own crimes, it was through an oppres¬ 
sive judgment that he was taken away, but we were so blinded 
that who of his contemporaries considered that he was cut off 
from the land of the living, that he was smitten for the trans¬ 
gression of my people? Even when dead he was treated like a 
criminal, for they buried him with the wicked and with those who 
deserved to suffer for their ill-gotten wealth, 1 although like these 
he had not been guilty of any violence or deception. While 
this was our treatment of him, it was in accordance with God’s 
plan, he was pleased to crush him, to make him sick. All this 
the prophet sees as past, all these sufferings and this death he 
sees as vicarious, but we are transferred to the future. For in 
this idealized picture the past and the future are blended, the 
Great Sufferer of New Testament history, unrecognized by the 
prophet, colors the whole picture and makes it even in its Old 
1 The reading, as George Adam Smith remarks, is doubtful. 
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Testament setting a superhuman portrait of vicarious suffering 
and of victory. If we consider that we have here simply the 
idealized sufferings of the martyr congregation, then we may be 
tempted with Duhm to do violence to the text, but if this ideal 
servant, in accordance with the nature of other prophecies in 
Isaiah, looks forward into the distant future as well as backward, 
then we do not think of tautology when we read, “ When his 
soul shall make a guilt-offering, he shall see a seed, he shall pro- 
ong his days, and the pleasure of the Lord shall prosper in his 
hands. Through the travail of his soul he shall see satisfyingly, 
by his knowledge shall the righteous one, my servant, justify 
many, because he shall bear their iniquities, therefore I will 
divide him a portion with the many, and with the strong he shall 
divide the spoil, because he poured out his life unto death, and 
was numbered with the transgressors and he bare the sins of 
many, and was making intercession for the transgressors.” 

The essential element in the modern critical theory of this 
passage, whether as referring to the martyr congregation, or to 
n idealized person, is of a picture which has its motive and 
coloring in the Old Testament. But critics like Dillmann, 
Cheyne,and Driver do not deny its New Testament application. 
Indeed, this cannot be denied, whatever may be our theory as to 
its origin, for we see that ail that is said in this chapter fits Jesus 
Christ a great deal more closely than it does the martyr congre¬ 
gation in Babylon, or the succession of confessors among the 
prophets. The result is the same, although we get at it in a 
different way. The traditional theory considers it a direct 
portrait of Jesus Christ, a prediction that we may trace in the 
fulfilment almost word for word ; the evangelical modern crit¬ 
ical theory maintains that it is an Old Testament picture, which 
bears a startling likeness to Christ and finds its fullest realization 
in him. In one case we have prediction and fulfilment, in the 
other we have prefigurement 1 and fulfilment. Under either 

1 As has been remarked, our English Bible does not contain the word prediction, 
although it may be said to imply it. A study of the work and office of the prophet 
shows that he had a much larger function than foretelling future events. The term is 
well defined in the Century dictionary. The divine power which enabled the prophet 
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theory it is certain this chapter could not have been written if 
Christ had not been coming into the world. He and his kingdom 
are not merely foretold in certain passages, but he and his 
kingdom are the goal of Old Testament law, prophecy, and 
history. If we were to take everything that might come as 
literal prediction in the Old Testament, and seek for literal fulfil¬ 
ment in the New and in history, we should find many difficulties. 
We should have only a New Jerusalem painted in Jewish colors; 
but if we take not merely isolated passages, but the whole Old 
Testament, we shall find indeed — while the predictive element is 
not eliminated — that we shall not be driven to forced conceits, 
or to a Jewish millennium, in our anxiety to'justify the details of 
the grand outlines and the splendid coloring of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. The details are not the picture, the coloring is not the 
picture, although details and coloring make it. The image left 
on our mind is the picture. Ezekiel's temple was never built, nor 
need we expect it will be. The glorious predictions of Second 
Isaiah were never literally fulfilled, nor need we believe that they 
will be. They nerved the Babylonian exiles and guided their 
footsteps, like the star which the Magi saw in the East, to their 
holy city, and they still inspire God’s people and will not cease 
to do so until their highest promises and brightest pictures have 
been exhausted in the glorious consummation which lies before 
them. 

thus to prefigure the main elements in the sufferings, death, and exaltation of Jesus 
Christ is of the same sort as that which would enable him to predict the same things. 
Practically it is a different way of accounting for the same phenomenon, and a dif¬ 
ferent term for the same thing, for such prefigurement is not the result of natural, but 
of supernatural, causes. 
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OUTLINE TOPICS IN THE HISTORY OF OLD 
TESTAMENT PROPHECY. 

IX. 


By William R. Harper, 
The University of Chicago. 


PROPHECY OF THE BABYLONIAN CAPTIVITY. 


i. LITERARY SOURCES, 
i. Contemporaneous Sources. 

1) After 586 B.C. Jer. 40-44. 

2) After 586 B.C. The original of Obadiah. 1 

3) 585-573 B.C. Ezek. 33-48.’ 

4 ) 573 B.C. The Lamentations. 3 


1 Hendewerk, Obadur Prophetce Oraculum in Iduintros; Jaeger, Uebrr das Zeitalter 
Obadjas; Caspari, Der Prophet Obadja ausgelegt; Delitzsch, Wann weissagte Obadja? 
ZLTh, 1851,91-102; Seydel, Dcr Prophet Obadja; Randolph, Analytical Notes on 
Obadiah and Habakkuk , I—1 8 ; Perowne, Obadiah and Jonah {Camb. Bible), 1-42; 
Weidner, Studies in Obadiah, LChR , 1887, Apr., 128-39, Oct., 325-32 ; Beecher, Hist. 
Literature in Joel and Obadiah, JSB LE, 1888, 14-40 ; Kuenen, Onderzoek 3 , II., 363-9; 
Driver, Introduction 2 , 297-300 ; Douglas, The Six Intermediate Minor Prophets 
{Handbooks for Bible Classes ), 1-24 ; Farrar, The Minor Prophets , 175-84. 

9 For Ezekiel, especially in relation to the Levitical code, cf. Curtiss, The Levit- 
ical Priests, 74-7 ; W. R. Smith, The O. T. in the Jewish Church, 374-8 ; Stebbins, A 
Study of the Pent., 105-10 ; Gardner, On Ezekiel in Relation to the Levitical Laic . 
JSBLE, 1881, 172-205; Kuhn, StKr, 1882,601-88; Green, Moses and the Prophets , 
122-35; Mitchell, Heb. Stud., Jan. and Feb., 1883, 159-60; Plumptre, Exp., VIII., 
1884,419-30; Stebbins, O. T. Stud., Apr., 1884,289-95; Farrar, Exp., IX., 1889, 

I -15 ; Vogelstein, Der Kampf zwischen Priestern und Leviten seitden Tagen Ezechiels: 
Kuenen, Abhandlungen, 465-500 ; and ref. in Syl. HI., p. 6, n. 4. 

3 Henderson, Jeremiah and Lamentations, 285-315 ; Gerlach, Die Klagelieder Jere- 
mia erklart; Nagelsbach, The Lamentations of Jeremiah {Lange); Streane, Jeremiah 
and Lamentations {Camb. Bible), 353-91 ; Budde, Das hebrdische Klagelied, ZAW II., 
1-52; W. R. Smith, Encyc. Brit., XIV., 241 ff.; R. P. Smith, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
Lamentations {Bible Comm.), 577-606 ; Oettli, Die poetischen Hagiographen (Strack und 
Zbckler), 199-224; Lohr, Die Klagelieder des Jeremias; Driver, Introduction 2 , 428-36; 
Greenup, A Short Comm, on the Book of Lamentations; Budde, ZAIV, XII., 261-75; 
Fries, ZAW , XIII., 1 10-24 ; Lohr, ZAW, XIV., 31-50, 51-9 ; Adeney, The Song of 
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5) 

573 

B.C. 

6) 

561 

B.C. 

7) 

561 

B.C. 

8) 

561 

B.C. 

9) 

550 

(?) B.C. 

10) 

550 

(?) B.C. 

") 

540 

(?) B.C. 

12) 

00 

v/~> 

538 B.C. 


2. Later Sources. 


Completion of Book of Jeremiah. 1 
Completion of Deuteronomy in its 
present form. 3 

Union of J, E, and Deuteronomy. 3 
Final editing of Judges, Samuel, and 
Kings. 4 
Isaiah 40-62. 5 

Isaiah 13: 1-14:23; 34; 35. 

Isaiah 63-66. 

Psalms 22, 35(?),38,40, 42, 43, 49,69, 
71, 84, 102, 109, 25, 34. 6 


The second book of Chronicles. 


3. Events from Monumental Sources. 

1) 607-562 B.C. Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylonia. 

2) 562-560. Evil Merodach, king of Babylonia. 

Solomon and the Lamentations of Jeremiah {Exp. Bible), 61-346; and comms. on Jere¬ 
miah before cited. 

* Movers, De utriusque recens. vatic. Jeremia Greec. Alex, et Masor. indole et origine; 
Graf, Der Prophet Jeremia erkldrt, XL. If.; Hitzig, Der Prophet Jeremia erkldrt* , XV. 
ff.; Scholz, Der A Pass. Text und die LXX—Uebersetzung des Buches Jeremias; Work¬ 
man, The Text ofJeremiah; Kuenen, Onderzoek *, II., 245-65 ; Driver, Introduction*, 253 
ff.; and comms. on Jeremiah before cited. 

9 VV. R. Smith, The O. T. in the Jewish Church, 343-73 ; Kuenen, The Hexateuch, 
262-71 ; Vernes, Une nouvelle hypothlse sur la composition et /’origine du Deutlronorne; 
Wellhauscn, Die Composition des Hexateuchs; Driver, Introduction 9 , 77-91 ; Westphal, 
Les sources du Pentateuque , II.; Staerk, Das Deuteronomium , 94-1 10; Kuenen, Abhand- 
lungen , 392-429; Driver, Deuteronomy , XXXIV-LXXVII.; Cornill, The Prophets of 
Israel , 80 90 ; and refs, in Syl. III., p. 5, n. 1. 

5 Ewald, Hist, of Israel, I., 129-32 ; Dillman, Die Bucher Numeri, Deuteronomium 
und Josuas 591-690; Kuenen, The Hexateuch, 165-73; and refs, in preceding note. 

4 Ewald, Hist, of Israel, I., 159-68 ; Encyc. Brit., XIII., 773 f., XIV., 85-8, XXI., 
265 f.; Bleek, Einleitung s, 171-204; Kuenen, Onderzoek*, I., 429-33 ; Budde, Die 
Bucher Richter und Samuel, 158 66, 264-8; Kittel, StKr, 1892, 44 ff.; Kalkoff, Zur 
Quellenkntik des Richterbuches; Moore, Judges, XXXIII-XXXVII. 

5 Plumptre, Exp., V., 1883, 449-68; Davidson, Exp., VI., 1883, VII., 1884, 81- 
103, 251-67, VIII., 1884, 250-69, 350-69, 430-51 ; Cornill, Die Composition des Buches 
Tesaja, ZAH\ IV., 83-105; Stebbins, JSBLE, 1884, 65-79; and refs, in Syl. III., 
p. 6, n. 3. 

6 Giesebrecht, ZAIV, I., 276-332; W. R. Smith, 7 he 0 . T. in the Jewish Church , 
176-207; Toy, Rise of Heb. Psalm-writing, JSBLE, June, 1887, 47-60; Neubauer, 
Studm Biblica, II., p. I ff.; Cheyne, The Historical Origin and Religious Ideas of the 
Psalter ; and refs, in Syl. V., p. 3, n. 2, and Syl. III., p. 5, n. 2, 
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3) 560-556. 

4 ) 556 - 538 . 

5 ) 558 - 529 . 

6 ) 538 . 

7 ) 534 - 


Neriglassar, king of Babylonia. 
Nabonidus, king of Babylonia. 

Cyrus, king of Persia. 

Cyrus captured Babylon. 

Foundation of the second temple laid. 


2. LIVING, DESCRIPTIVE, AND PREDICTIVE PROPHECY. 1 

[1) 586 B.C. The destruction of Jerusalem. Jer. 39 (52).] 

[2) Jeremiah’s release; Ishmael’s attack; preparation for 
Egypt; Jeremiah consulted ; his answer, remain in Pales¬ 
tine ; the departure into Egypt; the prediction of 
Egypt’s downfall. Jer. 40-43.] 

3) Jeremiah rebukes the people; the puiushtnent which is 
coming; the people’s attitude; idolatry, the sin; warn¬ 
ing of future calamity. Jer. 44. 

4 ) Edom's doom , because of her part in the destruction of Jeru¬ 
salem; the restoratioti of Israel. Obadiah. 

5) 586 B.C. The office of watchman; the condition of 
things at this time; Ezek. 33 : 1-33. 

The reproof of the unfaithful shepherd, promise of 
mercy; Ezek. 34. 

6) 586-573 B.C. Judgment against Edom. Ezek. 35, 36. 

7) Resurrection of dry bones. Ezek. 37 : I —14. 

8) One stick out of two sticks. Ezek. 37 : 15-28. 

9) Judgment against Gog and Magog. Ezek. 38, 39. 

10 ) 573 B.C. Vision of the temple and service . Ezek. 40-46 

11) Vision of the Holy Land. Ezek. 47, 48. 

[12) 573 B.C. Suffering of Judah and Jerusalem during the 
siege. Lam. 1 : 1-22.] 

13) The desolation of Judah;' a supplication. Lam. 2:1-21. 

14) The sufferings of the faithful survivors; words of sor¬ 
row and hope; description of grief and misery. Lam. 
3 : 1-66. 

15) The miseries of the siege; the destruction; the cause— 

1 It is not easy to distinguish predictions of the remote future from those of the 
near future. Hence living prophecy is indicated by brackets [ ], descriptive prophecy 
s in Roman type, and predictive prophecy in italic. 
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sins of the prophets and priests ; Edom's treachery. 

Lam. 4: 1-22. 

16) The agonies of the siege; a prayer for restoration 

Lam. 5 : 1-22. 

17) The experience-prophecy of the period. 

(a) In connection with Deuteronomy. 

(b) In connection with J, E, and Deuteronomy. 

(<r) In connection with Judges, Samuel, and Kings. 

[18) The condition of the exiles in Babylon; the sufferings 

of faithful Jews, because of the sins of others and for the 

welfare of others.] 

[ 19) The coming of Cyrus and its significance.] 

Sermons of Consolation and Comfort by the Second Isaiah. 

20) Be comforted ; deliverance is coming. Isa. 40: 1-31. 

( a ) Vs. 1-11. Be comforted, Israel; Jehovah is coming; 
his word is sure; announce his coming as a warrior , as 
a shepherd. 

( b) Vs. 12-26. Jehovah has created the world; in his 
sight men are nothing; idols are manufactured 
things; Jehovah brings out the stars. 

( c ) Vs. 27-31. Nor has God forgotten you; he is not 
a mere local God; he does not grow weary; he is 
the source of all strength. 

21) Jehovah, the God of history and prophecy. Isa. 41 :i-28. 

( a ) Vs. 1-7. I, Jehovah, am God because I am the 
author of the great and terrifying work Cyrus is 
now doing. 

(b) Vs. 8-20. [A digression.] Israel shall not suffer 
anything at the hands of Cyrus; they shall be delivered; 
they shall overcome their enemies. 

(e) Vs. 21-24. I, Jehovah, am God because I can predict. 

(d) Vs. 25-28. Resume: I raised up Cyrus and can 
predict; I am God. The case is dismissed. 

22) The work of the servant. Isa. 42 : 1-43 : 13. 

(a) 42 : 1-9. My servant will work quietly until his great 
work has been accomplished; I have chosen him to be a 
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covenant and a light , to open eyes and heal; I pledge 
my honor that this shall be. 

(£) 42 : 10-17. Let the world rejoice, for Jehovah is to 
enter the arena of conflict; he is in travail; a new birth; 
Tiature changed; humanity changed; heathen confounded. 

(r) 42:18-25. The present situation — my servant 
blind and deaf, and so ensnared; they ought to see 
that all this is from Jehovah, a punishment for their 
sins. 

(d) 43 : 1-13. But now 1 will redeem them; nations shall 
be paid for them; they shall be gathered back , and shall 
know that I am God. 

23) Avenging, delivering, outpouring of Spirit. Isa. 43: 
i 4 - 44 : 5 - 

(a) Vs. 14, 15. Babylon shall be destroyed that Israel may 
be redeemed. 

( b ) Vs. 16-21. The Jehovah of the exodus commands 
that it be forgotten in view of the greater event 
about to happen. 

(c) Vs. 22-24. Thou hast not wearied thyself with 
service ; but hast wearied me with thine iniquities. 

(d) Vs. 25-28. For my own sake I forgive you; sinner 
though you have been from the beginning; I will 
deliver you. 

(e) 44 : 1-5, I will bless your seed and heathen shall 
esteem it an honor to be reckoned one of you . 

24) The heathen gods vs. Israel's God. Isa. 44 : 6-23. 

(#) Vs. 6, 7. Israel, I am the only one in whom you 
may confide. 

(b) Vs. 8-20. Idolatry is fruitless, absurd, and the 
idolater is a deluded victim. 

(c) Vs. 21-23. Israel, consider all this; I have the 
same old interest in you ; I will pardon your dis 
loyalty ; I will redeem you. 

25) Cyrus the anointed one and the deliverer. Isa. 44 : 

24-45 *• 25. 
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(#) 44 : 24-28. I speak, whom creation and history 
show to be God, who have established the words of 
prophets and have promised through Cyrus the res¬ 
toration of Jerusalem. 

(b) 45 : 1-8. I tell you, he shall be given nations, and 
kings shall submit to him : (1) that he may acknowl¬ 
edge God ; (2) that Israel may be delivered ; (3) 
that the world may be converted. 

(r) 45 : 9-13. Do not complain of the delay ; will you 
command me when and what to do? 

(d) 45:14-18. The heathen shall submit; idolaters shall 
be converted; Israel shall be redeemed. 

( e ) 45 : 19-25. Jehovah’s word is truth ; turn therefore ; 
in the end all shall come true; there will be a voluntary 
coming of all the world; heathen shall become righteous 
in Jehovah ; Israel shall be glorified. 

26) The fall of Babylon’s gods. Isa. 46. 

(a) Vs. I, 2. Bel and Nebo shall be carried on beasts into 
captivity. 

(£) Vs. 3-17. Israel, carried by me from the womb, to 
be cared for till old age, is there any idol which ye 
will place beside me ? 

(r) Vs. 8-11. Be warned, O ye who would imitate the 
heathen; remember that I alone am God. 

(d) Vs. 12, 13. 0 ye stupid ones , deliverance is near. 

27) The fall of Babylon. Isa. 47. 

a ) Vs. 1-3. 0 tender , delicate i% lady," come down; in 

shame and ignominy thou shalt be dragged into captivity. 

(£) Vs. 4, 5. (Who speaks?) Israel’s redeemer, and 
he commands you: Cease boasting; be silent; hide 
thyself in darkness; no longer shalt thou be “the lady." 

(r) Vs. 6, 7. It is true, I was angry and placed my 
people in thy hands; but thou hast shown no 
mercy, thou hast given no heed. 

(d) Vs. 8-11. You were so self-confident, you thought 
no harm would come upon you; but childlessness 
and widowhood shall come. 
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(^) Vs. 12-14. Bring on your enchanters and star¬ 
gazers and prognosticators and let them help you. 
You need their help. 

(/) V. 15. The merchants are fleeing from the city to 
their homes to escape the destruction. 

The escape from Babylon. Isa. 48. 

(a) Vs. 1, 2. Hear, O hypocritical Israel! 

(b) Vs. 3~6a. In some cases, predictions have been 
made long before, lest you might ascribe it to an 
idol. 

(^) Vs. 6b-8. In other cases predictions have been made 
just before the event in order that you might not 
have time to forget the source of the prediction 
and “claim to know it as a matter of course.” 

(d) Vs. 9-11. And so o?dy for mine own sake will 1 
redeem you . 

(e) Vs. 12-19. I will raise up Cyrus , and he shall 
destroy Babylon; if only you had hearkened, what 
blessings would have been yours. 

(/) Vs. 20-22. [But notwithstanding your obedi¬ 
ence] go forth from Babylon; leave behind you the 
city of your oppression . Sing songs of rejoicing . You 
will be given richest blessings; but for the wicked there 
shall be no peace . 

The servant's description of his experience and commis¬ 
sion. Isa. 49: 1-26. 

(a) Vs. 1-3. God has appointed me to be his servant; 
an arrow; a sword. 

(b) Vs. 4-6. Because although dejected I exercised 
faith in him, he rewarded me by appointing me not 
simply to Israel but to all the world. 

(r) Vs. 7-13. Though Ttow despised , kings shall bow to 
me; aided by God } I shall serve as a light to the 
Gentiles; Israel shall be delivered and return , and 
heaven and earth shall rejoice . 

( d ) Vs. 14-26. [To despondent Zion:] Do not think 
that I have forgotten you! Can a mother, etc.? 
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Your children shall return in such numbers as to make 
room scarce . Your captors are not too strong; I will 
secure the release . 

30) Israel's self-rejection; the steadfastness of the servant. 
Isa. 50:1-11. 

(a ) Vs. 1-3. Israel was given no bill of divorce; it is 
possible for her to come back; why does she not 
come? Is my arm too short? She alone is respon¬ 
sible. 

(£) Vs. 4-11. I have been clearly taught Jehovah’s 
will; and have made every effort to follow it out; 
shame and humiliation do not deter me; for God is 
near. Let those who fear Jehovah trust him; blas¬ 
phemers shall perish. 

31) The coming of salvation; departure of cup of wrath. 

Isa. 51:1-23. 

(a) Vs. 1-3. Consider Abram’s case and be confident. 

(b) Vs. 4-8. My instruction shall go to the entire world; 
those who accept it shall not perish ; be confident. 

(r) Vs. 9-11. [Zion:] Awake, then, O God, and do 
valiant things as in times of yore, and fill our hearts 
with joy. 

( d ) Vs. 12-16. [God:] I comfort you; why do you 
despair? You will not die in captivity , for I the sea- 
stirrer am your God; I have sent you to the world. 

(e) Vs. 17-23. And so y Jerusalem, drunk with the fury of 
Gods cup , awake; thou hast drunk long enough; the 
cup shall be placed in the mouth of your enemies . 

32) Israel is redeemed. Isa. 52:1-12. 

(a) Vs. 1-3. Bestir thyself and rise from the dust; 
being sold for nothing, you can be redeemed. 

(b) Vs. 4-6. Because, Egypt and Assyria oppressing 
you, I have nothing left here(?); because my name is 
reviled , you must be redeemed . 

(c) Vs. 7-10. How welcome the messengers who bring 
good tidings! How the prophets rejoice! the waste 
places sing! 
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(d) Vs. II, 12. Go forth front Babylon , do not defile 
yourselves; do not go in confusion; but with Jehovah in 
front and behind. 

33) The work and character of the servant. Isa. 52:13— 

53 --I 2 . 

(a) 52: 13. [The theme :] My servant shall be exalted 
very high . 

(£) 52:14, 15. [The theme expanded:] My servant 
shall pass through a period of shame arid reproach; but 
after this , kings will acknowledge his greatness. 

(c) 53:1-3. The servant is not recognized; he appears to 
be a sucker, stunted, no form; he is despised, deserted. 

(d) Vs. 4-6. But all this suffering-was for our sins; 
though we in our blindness regarded him as stricken 
with leprosy; it was we who had gone astray ; on 
him our iniquity was laid. 

( e ) Vs. 7-9. He was treated rigorously without com¬ 
plaining; he was treated unjustly, and yet his con¬ 
temporaries did not see that he was suffering for 
his people; his end was an inglorious one. 

(/) Vs. 10-12. In return for this God purposed to prolong 
his days , to accomplish through him His work; he 
would render many righteous; he would receive a great 
reward; he would be treated as a conqueror . 

34) The changed condition of the future. Isa. 54: 1-17. 

[a) Vs. 1-3. Cry out, 0 Zion , now barren , the object of 

reproach, for your children will soon be so many as to 
demand a?i eidargement of your tent. 

(£) Vs. 4-10. Jehovah forsook thee, but it was only 
for a moment; he will be angry with thee no more. 

(r) Vs. 11—17. Now greatly afflicted , thou shalt have a 
strong a?id glorious foundation; your enemies shall per¬ 
ish , their zveapons proving of ?io avail. 

35) Invitation to accept the promises. Isa. 55:1-13. 

(a) Vs. 1-5. O thirsty Israel, come and drink; no 
money is demanded; obedience to my command 
will bring all these blessings. 
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(£) Vs. 6-7. The deliveratice is coming; let all obstacles 
be removed; exert yourselves to become sharers in it. 

(r) Vs. 8-13. Do not be incredulous; my thoughts 
are higher than your thoughts ; my word is unalter¬ 
able ; you will go out; there shall be glory and peace . 

36) No technical disqualifications. Isa. 56: 1-8. 

(a) Vs. 1-3. [Who shall enjoy these promised bless¬ 
ings ?] Those who obey God’s commands and 
keep the Sabbath ; the stranger, the eunuch. 

(£) Vs. 4-5. [To the eunuch:] If you keep my Sab¬ 
bath and choose right things, I will give you a name 
better than of sons and daughters. 

(c) Vs. 6-8. [To the stranger:] If you join yourself 
to Jehovah and keep the Sabbath, my house and mine 
altar will be yours. 

37) The wickedness of the past and present. Isa. 56:9- 

57:21. 

(Uttered in reference to the disloyal, sinful Israel.) 

(a) V. 9. O heathen nations come and devour my 
people. 

(£) Vs. 10-12. Israel’s watchmen are blind; greedy 
dogs; Israel is a neglected flock. 

(r) Vs. 57:1, 2. Under these circumstances, the right¬ 
eous are perishing and no one sees that they are 
being gathered in from a coming judgment. 

(d) Vs. 3-11 a. The idolatrous tendencies among out¬ 
side Israel; corruption, licentiousness, etc. 

(**) Vs. nb-i^a. The fate of those who act thus—swept 
away. 

(/) Vs. 13 b- 14. The future of those who trust—inheritance 

in God's holy mountain . 

(g) Vs. 15-21. I will come back and heal you; I will 
give peace to those who are afar off; but for the wicked 
there shall be no rest. 

38) The false worship and the true. Isa. 58. 

(a) Vs. 1-4. The useless fasting of the times. 

(£) Vs. 5-7. The kind of fasting Jehovah wants. 
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(r) Vs. 8-12. Promises to the obedient. 

(d) Vs. 12, 13, 14. If they will observe the Sabbath 
God will prosper them. 

39) Israel's sins; her confession ; Jehovah's appearance. 

. (*z) Vs. 1-8. Israel's sins in the past and present, on 
account of which Israel is now suffering. 

(£) Vs. 9-15a. The prophet on behalf of the people 
confesses their responsibility for the present con¬ 
dition of things. 

(^) Vs. I5b-2i. The confession being genuine, Jehovah 
desiring to grant forgiveness, yet finding no cham¬ 
pion, his own arm will work salvation; his own 
righteousness will uphold him. 

40) A song concerning glorified Zion. Isa. 60. 

(a) Vs. 1-4. The exiles will be restored from captiznty. 

(b) Vs. 5-9. The temple will be rebuilt in all its glory. 

(c) Vs. 10-14. The New Jerusalem shall be rebuilt in all 
the glory of the past. 

(d) Vs. 15-18. The City will be prosperous , wealthy and 
influential . 

(e) Vs. 19-22. The divifie favor will be extended to all 
the people. 

41) Soliloquy of the servant concerning his work. Isa. 61. 

(a) Vs. 1-3. I have been set apart to heal, to release 
the captive and to comfort. 

(b) Vs. 4-9. Jerusalem shall be restored. God will bless her 
and this blessing shall attrtict the notice of the whole world. 

( c ) Vs. 10, 11. The servant is grateful for the blessing 
which has been granted. He has not himself 
sinned, but has taken on the sins of others. 

42) Jehovah’s promise concerning Jerusalem. Isa. 62. 

(a) Vs. 1-5. Jerusalem shall be delivered . The nations 

shalLcall her by a new name. She shall wear a dia¬ 
dem of royalty; the restored captives shall take posses¬ 
sion of her. 

{b) Vs. 6-9. The watchers shall ?iot give Jehovah rest 
until Jerusalem has been restored. 
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(r) Vs. 8-9. The land shall never again be laid waste. 
(d) Vs. 10-12. Let Judah go up from Babylon to Jeru¬ 
salem, 

43 ) Jehovah's triumphal return from battle with the opposing 
nations . Isa. 63:1-6. 

44) Hymn of thanksgiving, supplication and confession. 
Isa. 63:7-64. 

(a) 63:7-9. The wonderful loving kindness of God. 

(£) 63:10. The ingratitude and rebellion of the people. 
(^) 63:11-14. The mighty works which God has 

accomplished in the past. 

( d ) 63:15-64:12. Supplication and confession on 
behalf of the prophet for the nations. 

45) Jehovah’s answer to the prophet’s prayer; mercy and 
justice; new heavens and new earth. Isa. 65. 

(#) Vs. 1-7. Jehovah has always been accessible; 

Israel would not come; it was necessary to punish. 

(b) Vs. 8-10. The remnant shall be saved, 

(r) Vs. 11-16. Those devoted to the heathen shall perish . 
(d) Vs. 17-25. A new dispensation; society transformed; 
no sorrow , no death, 

46) Spiritual service; Jerusalem’s future contrasted with 
that of her enemies. Isa. 66. 

(a) Vs. i,2. No visible temple will be sufficient. 

(b) Vs. 3, 4. Gross superstitions of the times rebuked, 

(r) Vs. 5-9. A nation shall be bom in a day. 

(d) Vs. 10-14. There shall be peace and joy in Jeru¬ 
salem. 

(e) Vs. 15-19. Judgment will be visited upon the enemies 
of Jehovah. 

(/) Vs. 20-21. Israel shall be restored from all nations 
and shall last forever. Israel's rites shall be observed 
in Jerusalem. The great judgment will not be for¬ 
gotten. 
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THE FORESHADOWINGS OF THE CHRIST. I. 


By George S. Goodspeed, 

The University of Chicago. 

Introductory: Jesus Christ in the Old Testament;—Methods of finding 
him there;—Advantages and difficulties of the Historical Method. — Fore¬ 
shadowings of the Christ before the Mosaic age ;—(/) Man and his destiny ;— 
(2) The hope unquenched by sin; — (j) The hope of comfort; — (4) Divine 
indwelling; —( 5 ) A future victorious ruler; — Summary. — Foreshadowings 
of the Mosaic age ;—(/) Israel among the nations; — (2) Hopes of Israel's 
inner life ; — Summary. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Jesus Christ is the unifying element in the Old and the New 
Testaments. He himself is the witness to the close and vital con¬ 
nection which exists between him and the thoughts and events of the 
old dispensation. The pages of the gospels are full of references to it. 
“ He wrote of me,” was his declaration concerning Moses. The fol¬ 
lowers of Jesus were accustomed to find strong and convincing argu¬ 
ments in his behalf in the various fulfilments of Old Testament life 
and prediction which his presence and words and experiences reveal. 
His relation to Hebrew history, therefore, will always make that his¬ 
tory of especial importance to us. 

It is a subject of unceasing interest and permanent value to the 
Christian student to follow out the Old Testament preparation for his 
coming and work. For the essential element in Hebrew history, after 
all, does not lie in the disclosures of a general providence working 
through the events and experiences of the Hebrew nation, nor in the 
light which these throw upon the universal principles of human gov¬ 
ernment and human society, important as are all these lines of inquiry 
and worthy of study, but rather in the fact that Hebrew history reveals 
the working out of the divine purpose of salvation for the race. The 
preliminary stages of this salvation are recorded in the Old Testament, 
and the investigation of them is central and vital in its study. 
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These stages of preparation, these foreshadowings as they may be 
called, are to be the subject of our study. The methods of arriving 
at these facts and of interpreting them have been various. There is 
what might be called the fulfilment method; that is, the investigation 
of certain passages of the Old Testament from the point of view of the 
New, the endeavor to discover how much more the Old Testament 
means when it is viewed in the light of the life, teachings, and work of 
Jesus Christ. This is a legitimate and important inquiry. Another 
method might be called the theological, or systematic method, which 
endeavors to determine the ultimate and essential truth which these 
Old Testament statements contain. It involves to a certain extent the 
method of fulfilments, but yet its aim is to make abstract and full 
statements of the truth, and to arrange these in a logical order, rather 
than to devote the attention merely to the enumeration of a series of 
fulfilments. The tendency is to view all of the material as of the 
same importance and significance, without regarding the time, the 
manner, or the form of its production. 

We shall adopt, however, another method, which may be called for 
convenience the historical method; that is to say, it will take up the 
Old Testament materials from the point of view of their historical 
origin and environment. The history will be studied from the Hebrew 
side; the ideas will be investigated as they grow out of the history, 
and are modified or conditioned by it. The question asked will be, 
not so much, What did this statement mean to the Christian church ? 
but, What did it mean to him who first uttered it and to those by whom 
it was first heard or read ? 

This historical method of investigation is not an easy one. It 
requires of us a certain amount of imagination as well as self-restraint 
to transport ourselves into the remote periods of the past and to see 
with the eyes of the men of old, not importing into the picture that 
which to us may seem to be so intimately associated with it. This 
way of looking at the subject carries with it certain new points of 
view which at first may seem strange. We shall have to recognize 
that these ideas, events, and predictions disclose only a very imperfect 
apprehension of the great truths and facts which seem so clear and 
definite to us in the light of their fulfilment. To those who stood in 
the semi-darkness and uncertainty of the pre-Christian period, this 
material had no such fulness of meaning. Their vision was not 
Illumined with the light of day. They lived in hope, and these hopes 
in their details were, on the one hand, indefinite and general, and, on 
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the other, limited and conditioned by the historical situation. They 
were foreshadowings. 

In particular the historical method may seem to take away from us 
much of that personal element which has connected the Old Testament 
directly with the Christ of the New. As we put these sayings, ideals, 
events, in their historical relations, and, in company with the prophets 
and heroes, we look forward and compel ourselves to see the future in 
the hazy, suggestive, indistinct twilight before the sunrise, it will fol¬ 
low that what today seems to have pointed to Christ had in its his¬ 
torical position and reference a different or general application. 
The historic Jesus was not in their thoughts, whatever of fulness and 
definiteness his historical existence may have thrown back upon the 
inner meaning of the promises and the divine purpose in them.* 

But in spite of what may seem at first a narrowing of the richness 
and attraction of the theme by the rigid insistence upon the historical 
method, there are compensations which outweigh all these seeming 
disadvantages, (i) In this light chiefly is the Old Testament seen as 
a living thing and the Old Testament history as reality. What we 
desire above all things else in Bible study is to come face to face with 
reality. These prime facts of God’s dealing with men in his purpose 
of salvation for them are seen in their growing, in their actual progress 
in history among men. 

Therefore (2) we gain a better understanding of their meaning. 
For to be able to trace the successive steps in the realization of an 
event is to gain the only proper and satisfactory insight into its char¬ 
acter. The preparation for Christ was in history; to history, there¬ 
fore, must we go, and with history must we advance, if we would under¬ 
stand this preparation. 

(3) There can be no question but that our conviction of the broad, 
all-inclusive, and pervasive power of Christianity as a world force in 
politics, in society, in literature and in life will be strengthened as we 
follow out this more general foreshadowing of the larger Christ as he 
appears in Hebrew history and thought. We are bound to gain a 
larger view of the divine activity and purpose, foreshadowing some¬ 
thing of the apostolic view of Christ, the permanent significance of 
Christianity, and thus a conception more satisfying, because more real, 
of the essential unity of the Old and the New Testaments. 

Such a study as is here suggested demands patience, courage, and 

1 The introductory remarks in the article of Professor Curtiss in the present num¬ 
ber of the Biblical World may profitably be considered in this connection. 
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insight. The student must seek the guidance of the divine Spirit 
who pervaded the history and literature of Israel, to enable him 
properly and successfully to pursue this work. 

I. THE PRE-MOSAIC FORESHADOWINGS. 

The Book of Genesis contains the fine gold of primitive Hebrew 
tradition sifted, refined by generations of inspired students of Jeho¬ 
vah’s will. It presents some difficult problems to one who seeks in it 
the historical foreshadowings of the Messiah. The literary character 
of the book involves the first problem. It is a composite. The book 
is made up of materials from many sources, ancient poetry, prophecy, 
history, coming from various authors, put together long after the 
events which it records. 

The historical question is also one of extreme difficulty. The form 
of the book is conditioned by elements which belong to later periods 
the understanding of which depends upon our apprehension of the 
social and religious atmosphere in which they are produced. How far 
can we recognize in this material thus gathered, thus modified, thus 
refined, actual preservation of definite historical facts and details? 
The book as it stands is a great sermon intended to teach supreme les¬ 
sons of divine wisdom and justice and love. How far is the historical 
method applicable to this material? In fine, the book is the work of 
prophets who had before them a great mass of primitive tradition 
which the Hebrew people cherished concerning the beginnings of the 
world and man, the early movements of peoples, and the origins of their 
own nation. All these materials are sifted, organized, interpreted, and 
idealized under the influence of the religious conceptions and aspira¬ 
tions of later ages, in which the religious education and divine guid¬ 
ance of Israel’s teachers had passed beyond the elementary stage. It 
is from this point of view that our pre-Mosaic material must be studied, 
— as an interpretation rather than a record of the past. 

i. The ideal conception of man and his destiny .— Gen. i: 26-30. This 
sublime picture is the condition of all prophecy and of all history as 
under special divine guidance and as a ground of hope. What is it 
that is here promised? 

a. Man’s nature is godlike. The essential being of man is identi¬ 
cal with that of his Creator. 

b. The purpose of his creation is that he may become the lord of 
the world. The proper translation of the second clause in vs. 26 is 
not “let them” but “that they may have dominion over,” etc. 
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c. This lofty purpose is to be accomplished by the human race; it 
is “the gradual taking possession of a kingdom given to mankind by 
God.” 1 

Let us try to realize what this ideal conception involves ; what hope 
lies within it. The man to whom it was revealed and who uttered it 
was conscious in himself that mankind had not yet attained unto it, 
that the attainment was far distant. In his utterance there lies the 
inspired thought of a glorious future, that man is designed for some¬ 
thing infinitely beyond what he has yet attained; that he was born to 
be a king; that he was intended by nature for companionship with God» 
and that these fundamental purposes, because divine, shall ultimately 
be realized. This sublime prophecy, therefore, is the basis and foun¬ 
dation of all that is to follow. The purpose and the progress of salva¬ 
tion is made possible because of this primal fact. 

2. The hope unquenched by sin .— Gen. 3:14, 15. These verses dis¬ 
close a very different picture. The writer is one who stands in the 
midst of the plainest and saddest facts of human life, facts which 
demand from him an interpretation and explanation. These are the 
essential facts of human sin, human birth and human death, wayward¬ 
ness from God, the coming of the individual into the world through 
the agony of the mother, his struggle for existence, his labor and sor¬ 
row, and his passing away in spite of all resistance and struggle. 
Under the divine guidance the prophet has given us his interpretation, 
and through the interpretation he has risen to a higher sphere. Out of 
it he has drawn glorious hope, sublime inspiration for the future. What 
is his explanation, and what is his hope? 

a. Everything returns for its solution to man’s disobedience toward 
God. The birth-pangs of the mother and her sorrows, man’s conflict 
with the soil for the means of existence, the horror of death, are the 
results of the divine displeasure against the fall of the race from its 
fidelity toward its Creator. This is the fountain of sin. 

b. Sin is not originally natural to humanity. Man struggles against 
it. There is enmity between the seed of the woman and the seed of 
the serpent. 

c. Observe that all is general. It is humanity that is in the eye of 
the seer. 

d. How, or where, or when this struggle shall culminate he does 
not say. To him it is in its principle and essence an undying and 
unending struggle. 

1 Briggs, Messianic Prophecy , p. 71. 
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e. Man shall ultimately conquer—not without suffering, not with¬ 
out pain. The head of the serpent shall be crushed, though the heel 
be bruised. 

What a picture of the history of humanity is given in the writer’s 
portrayal of the fundamental perplexities of human life! What an 
insight into essential causes! What a sublime hope and inspiration is 
added in his prophecy of victory over difficulty, of the final solution of 
this terrific problem ! 

3. The hope of comfort .— Gen. 5:29. The fundamental problems 
of individual human life, sin, and death, have given occasion to the first 
sublime picture of hope and victory. But there are other problems 
that concern society which pressed with equal weight upon the heart of 
the prophetic narrator. The two extremes of social organization dis¬ 
closed in nomadic life, on the one hand, and the gathering of masses of 
men into cities, on the other, war and its attendant evils, polygamy, 
murder, sensuous pleasures, around all of which the material of tradi¬ 
tion gathered, must be interpreted and presented by the prophet, their 
secret grasped, their riddle solved. To the Israelite in his quiet, agri¬ 
cultural life quite barren of excitement and simple in its pleasures, the 
rich and varied life of the city seems to be a departure from the true 
principles of society, and to bring with it a train of evil consequences. 
Tp him they appear as the concomitants of a sinful development. So 
the picture is given of the progress of the Cainite line, in the invention 
of weapons of war and instruments of music, in the practice of polyg¬ 
amy, in the first murder, all exhibited in the spirit of revenge and 
pride condensed in the song of Lamech. 

Over against this dark panorama the narrator presents another and 
more hopeful prospect. Another son of our first parents is the pro¬ 
genitor of a line culminating in one who is to introduce a new era, and 
about whom therefore cluster the divine assurances of hope and peace. 
The line of Seth is conspicuous for Enoch, who walked with God, and 
for Noah, who is to be the comfort of his race. With him is the new 
beginning. He is one who obeys God in the face of the disobedience 
of all other men. He is the comforter who gives to humanity the 
opportunity to breathe again. In Noah the prophet presents his own 
idea of social life and normal activity, as over against the corrupt prac¬ 
tices of the Cainite civilization. It is as an agriculturist that Noah is to 
bring comfort to man. He is to till the soil, to win the victory over 
the stubborn earth, which is involved in the curse. As he comes forth 
from the ark the promise is given that the earth shall henceforth yield 
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her fruit in her season to him. He, according to the prophet, is a type 
of a true citizen of the world and son of God, in that he is no wild 
nomad, nor does he live in a city. He has no weapons of war. He is 
a husbandman who wins for man the prize of earth’s fruitfulness, and 
particularly the blessed gift of the vine. Thus in him is seen a 
prophecy of one element in the final victory over evil, the ideal of a 
true civilization, the subjection of earth to man. 

4. The hope of divine indwelling in Shetn. — Gen. 9:25-27. The 
victory of Noah was his undoing. He yielded to that which he con¬ 
quered. The fruit of the vine tempted him to a fall, the consequences 
of which involved his descendants. The strange story of Genesis 
9:20-23 is made the occasion of the utterance of an oracle of wide- 
reaching import. Its words run into the forms of Hebrew ethnography 
of the prophet’s own time. There is no little difficulty in the inter¬ 
pretation of this oracle, especially of the passage, “And let him dwell 
in the tents of Shem.” Does the pronoun refer to Japheth or to 
Jehovah? If the former, the words proclaim the ultimate ascendancy 
of Japheth over Shem, or at least his inheritance in the blessings that 
gather about the Shemite religion. If the latter, it would be a repeti¬ 
tion of the promise of the former verse, only in a more detailed form. 
Jehovah is to be not only the God of Shem, but is to dwell in his tents. 
The latter view is more satisfactory. The importance of all this is 

(1) that now for the first time Jehovah is to dwell with men. He is to 
reveal himself among them. The hope of the Divine Advent appears. 

(2) This advent is selective. He is the God of a family. Intimate 
knowledge of him is assured from personal contact and communion to 
this particular people. Among all men he has chosen where he will 
appear and dwell. 

5. The hope of the national home and glory .—Gen. 12:1-3; 
13:14-17; 15:1-7; 27:27-29. The Hebrew traditions respecting 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are much more local and limited in their 
character, but for that very reason are clearer and fuller. Jehovah is 
the tribal God of these clans, and the oracles and experiences center 
about his particular relations to them. 

The student should first of all observe that the background of the 
whole picture is the nomadic life of the patriarchs. They have no set¬ 
tled home. They move to and fro. To the prophetic narrator and inter¬ 
preter this mode of existence, as we have already seen, appears unsatis¬ 
factory. He feels, therefore, a fundamental imperfection in the lives 
of these heroes which gives color and character to the whole repre- 
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sentation. It is through their wandering life that they fall into sin, 
are caught in difficulties, and come to conflicts with the inhabitants. 
Their lives are made uneasy, fraught with questionings and fears 
thereby. As nomads they cannot achieve the fulfilment of the divine 
will. 

But the insight of the prophet enables him out of this dark back¬ 
ground to exalt the divine purpose of Jehovah in relation to his future 
people, and from this to pass to Messianic foreshadowings. His inter¬ 
pretation of the events and oracles gathers about the outlook for the 
national home and its future glory. 

(1) The three heroes become champions of faith, Abraham the 
foremost. God made him a wanderer. He must separate from all 
former associations, home and kindred. He has reached mature life 
before this decision is made. Isaac and Jacob, however, are selected 
before birth, and, like him, continue in the line which he has established. 
With him, therefore, is a new beginning in the prophet’s mind unlike all 
that precedes, conditioned and characterized by faith and hope. These 
heroes embody the highest characteristics of the future people. They 
foreshadow the great personalities who from time to time shall glorify 
the nation, represent Jehovah, and point forward to a greater One than 
they all. 

(2) The land through which the patriarchs wandered is of divine 
selection. It extends as far as the eye can reach. It is a land of fer¬ 
tility and richness beyond compare, a gift of God designed of him to 
receive and nourish the nation when its day of settlement and peace 
shall come. 

(3) And this nation is to be one of wide extent and influence. In 
this favored land it shall grow into a great multitude. It shall be a 
ruling nation, and as others stand related to it is their destiny deter¬ 
mined. A curse or a blessing lies in its attitude toward those about 
it. Many shall there be who shall bless themselves by reason of shar¬ 
ing in the blessing which its favor confers. 

6. The hope of a future victorious ruler. —Gen. 49:1, 8-12. As the 
former oracle concerned the relation of the nation to those without, 
so this oracle has to do with the internal affairs of the future nation. 
It is still more limited and local in its scope. From among the clans 
one tribe, Judah, is honored, and his ultimate superiority and perma¬ 
nent authority proclaimed. He is the protagonist of the nation. The 
exaltation is first to victorious warfare which he wages as leader among 
his brethren. This warfare secures permanently the national heritage. 
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When the victory is gained he rests like a lion in his lair, enjoying the 
prey. His rule is to be increasingly successful and glorious “until 
Shiloh come.” Whatever the particular meaning of this enigmatic 
phrase may be, 1 the essential thought is without doubt that his success 
shall continue until he controls all, until his sway is unhindered. Then, 
with all things in his hands, he rules in a land of marvelous resources, 
developed to its highest point of prosperity, over the submissive peo¬ 
ples. 

If the student, at the close of this study of pre-Mosaic foreshadow¬ 
ings, will now endeavor to gather up and organize the separate materials 
furnished by each picture, several points may be suggested. 

(а) Separate oracles and fragments of tradition have been wrought 
by the insight of the narrator into an organism with closely related 
parts, the whole moving forward in historical progress. This is a mar¬ 
velous conception of history realized by no other ancient people. 
The Hebrew seer looking back upon the past beholds it all under the 
guidance of Jehovah, who from the beginning has planned out the 
course of affairs. This Jehovah, God of Israel, is by him identified 
with the Creator of the world, the Lord of universal righteousness, 
the One dwelling among men, the friend and helper of his faithful 
servants everywhere, and who is working out his purposes of grace and 
redemption toward his creation. The process of divine selection is 
set in motion. Hopes are aroused. Promises are given. A land is 
chosen. A nation is constituted. A victorious leader is assured. 

( б ) Another idea appears beneath this organic view of primitive 
history. Its keynote is the idealism of the prophet. At the basis of 
his interpretation was the undying hope which rose above all the gloom 
of the present, which used the truth already attained to see more deeply 
into the future. In this ideal light he pictures the past, dim, uncertain 
and fragmentary as it is. Touching the supreme crises of the primitive 
history, it gives to them also a glow which beams down the ages and out¬ 
shines even the realities of his own religious experience. It is this which 
makes these promises Messianic. 

(*■) The moral element in this picture is not its least striking charac¬ 
teristic. The victory which humanity is to win is not merely a victory 
over the stubborn earth, over the difficulties of social and political 
organization, and over all the sorrows, misfortunes, and insoluble enig- 

‘ It is now recognized by all to have no reference to an individual named Shiloh. 
The margin of the Revised Version gives various renderings, all of which are plausible. 
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mas of human life. Because all is traced back by him to a fundamental 
moral failure on the part of man, the victory is to be a moral one in 
the return to obedience to Jehovah, from whom man has fallen away. 
As this fall is to him the explanation of all other problems and diffi¬ 
culties and perplexities, so is the final deliverance and restoration 
the pledge of all lesser joys. 

( d) Yet still deeper, interpenetrating all, is the thought of the eternal 
and omnipotent purpose and presence of Jehovah. Because Jehovah is 
here, the Jehovah who is the Creator of earth and man, who is the Lord 
of the natural and spiritual universe, — it is because of what he is that 
the victory is to be achieved. He enters into communion with man. 
He guards human destinies. His purposes control the affairs of men, 
and all to the end that righteousness and truth may prevail. Because 
of what he is, these hopes shall be realized. The land shall be con¬ 
quered. The nation shall be born. The leaders shall come and shall 
lead. The world shall be subdued. Salvation shall be achieved. 

(e) Have we not, then, gained some clearer idea, not merely of the 
meaning of these marvelous utterances and events, but also of the point 
of view and method of thought and action of the prophet? He is the 
interpreter, resting upon the solid ground of religious experience, sen¬ 
sitive to Jehovah’s touch. He applies his experience and insight to his 
own age and its problems as they appear, and in the application he 
rises to hopes and convictions unfelt before. In the same way he deals 
with the past, however fragmentary and fleeting its memorials. He 
interprets these meager memorials, arranges them, and reads into them 
his own grander ideas. In the light of his spiritual perceptions and his 
divinely communicated idealism, they are transfigured before us. 

II. THE FORESHADOWINGS FROM THE MOSAIC AGE. 

The nation of Israel, foretold for the prophetic narrator in the 
fragments of pre-Mosaic tradition, comes into existence in the midst 
of experiences which condition its character and future. The oppres¬ 
sion in Egypt, with its humiliating burdens, the dawning hope of 
escape, the marvelous deliverance at the Red Sea, the discipline of the 
desert life, served to mold the unstable and imperfect mass into a 
new organization with specially defined characteristics. Greater than 
merely external circumstances and experiences, however, in its influ¬ 
ence, was the effect produced by the presence of the great personality 
under whose direction and inspiration the passage from slavery to 
freedom took place. Moses was the founder of Israel, in that he 
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united the tribal fragments and gave new meaning to ancient political 
and social institutions, so that a unique community came into being 
inspired by new motives. 

The pervading principle which the organization in all its parts 
reflected was religious. All rested upon the recognition of Jehovah as 
Israel’s God. But this conception took on new meaning and force 
because of the new light thrown by the inspired leader and prophet 
upon the character and purposes of their national deity in his covenant 
with them. Jehovah, God of Israel, is a God of righteousness and 
love. He requires obedience to his just and holy law. He delivers 
his people from their enemies. This was Moses’ gospel, ratified at 
the Red Sea and on Sinai. On this foundation the Hebrew nation 
was built, and with this principle all its institutions were inspired. 
Centuries were to pass before the full meaning and issue of these 
thoughts were disclosed. 

Into this field, so full of germinal forces and ideas, prophetic and 
priestly seers of later ages have gone, undertaking as before to interpret 
the larger significances of these events. The narrators belong to various 
periods of Israel’s later history. They evince varying modes of reli¬ 
gious insight, living, as they do, under very different conditions and 
interested in many different religious ideas. Their interpretation of 
this material, therefore, is marked by much variety, as they lay empha¬ 
sis upon this or that aspect of the newly forming nation. The most 
important passages which illustrate the special subject fall under two 
general heads: (i) The outlooks of Israel among the nations; (2) 
the hopes of Israel’s inner life. 

1. Outlooks of Israel among the nations .—Numbers 24: 17-19; Deut. 
32:6-10; Ex. 19:3-6. These three passages all have to do with the 
relations which the new nation is to have with the peoples without. 

a. A picture of Israel’s royal place and power is given from the non- 
Israelitish seer Balaam, as he stands upon the heights of Moab over¬ 
looking the army of Israel below, and, rapt in ecstasy, beholds the far 
distant rising of a conquering king. Thus the certainty of its ulti¬ 
mate victory over all nations round about, and its proud position as 
lord of the world, are most impressively emphasized as from one out¬ 
side of the circle of the chosen nation. The striking feature of the 
oracle is that the representation is individual. The unity of Israel, 
symbolized in a victorious leader, is vividly set forth. He bears the 
scepter of authority. His is the star of destined success. 

b. The stanzas from an ancient poem which the Deuteronomic nar- 
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rator has preserved interpret the prophetic insight of Moses into the 
peculiar relation of Israel to Jehovah. It is described as that of “ Father” 
and “ Son.” In the light of this relationship the nation’s past is viewed. 
Long before the son came the father determined, in view of his com¬ 
ing, the position and relations of the nations. The nation came into 
being in the desert. In the desert Jehovah took him up, protected 
and fostered him. 

c. The priestly seer interprets another side of Israel’s early life. 
To him both kingdom and priesthood had long been in existence. In 
the relation of Moses and the nation to Jehovah, as this came down to 
him from the early days, he saw the inner meaning of the national 
destiny from his own priestly point of view. To him the nation’s 
opportunity was to become not merely a conquering people ruling the 
world, but, while occupying that regal place, to be a priestly people 
also, offering up acceptable worship unto Jehovah before the nations, if 
not even mediating in behalf of the nations before him. This destiny 
was in his sight not confined to any one body within the nation; it 
was the property of the entire people. To this end they must sepa¬ 
rate themselves unto God. They must draw near in obedience unto 
Jehovah. Theirs was a royal destiny, but royal because sacerdotal. 
They would rule in the higher sphere of the religious service of 
humanity. 

2. Hopes of Israel's inner life. —Deut. 17:14-20; 18:15-19; Num¬ 
bers 25:12-13. As these narrators interpreted the germs of Israel’s 
relation to the world without, in view of what they felt to be its larger 
issues, so they saw in the elements of Israel’s infancy the beginnings 
of higher institutions and the significance of these in the nation. 
Monarchy, prophecy, priesthood lie enwrapped in the Mosaic constitu¬ 
tion. 

a . Israel is to have a king in the fulness of time, and he is to be 
one whom Jehovah shall choose — one of his own people, a servant of 
Jehovah, pure and simple, free from pride, upright and just. These 
characteristics are set in contradistinction to those of the degenerate 
rulers of the prophet’s own day. Such a line shall rule over Israel 
forever. 

b. For the institution of prophecy how close a parallel and how sug¬ 
gestive a prospect is presented in the person of Moses himself, who is 
to his nation the bearer of the messages of Jehovah, the interpreter of 
the divine will, and the revealer of the higher possibilities of those 
germinant institutions which the tribes brought with them into the 
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new nation. In him is the assurance that Jehovah will provide others 
like him. The form of the oracle is individual. Whether the promise 
concerns an individual or an order cannot be decisively determined. 
In such a case the application is probably twofold. The narrator may 
reasonably be regarded as having in his mind not only a prophet of 
his own day who realized these characteristics in a special manner, but 
also the larger body of which he was a member. The essential features 
of the order upon which he lays emphasis are that the prophet should 
be one of his own people who brings to man with divine authority a 
message which he has himself received from Jehovah. They who 
reject his word must reckon with Jehovah himself. 

c. The priestly narrator dwells upon the salvation of Israel from the 
righteous wrath of Jehovah through the timely action of the priest 
Phinehas. This act of “ atonement ” calls forth the divine assurance 
that there will never cease from Israel those who shall be priests unto 
Jehovah. For Israel the priesthood is of permanent significance. In 
its hands is the covenant with Jehovah, whereby peace is secured to 
the nation. 

In gathering together these brief hints of the foreshadowings of 
the Mosaic period, some concluding suggestions should be taken into 
consideration and compared with those made regarding the teachings 
of the pre-Mosaic age. 

(a) More definitely and convincingly than was possible in the for¬ 
mer material is to be observed how back of the prophecy and promise 
lies the history conditioning their form and direction. This history, 
taken as the starting point, is worked into an ideal picture projecting 
itself thereby into and beyond the prophet’s own time. 

(h) The particular element in this idealization is to be regarded, in 
harmony with what has preceded, as the “manifest destiny” of the nation, 
evident from the beginning, before the beginning. 

(r) The nation thus predestined is also “/^/destined,” that is, the 
beginning conditions and determines the conclusion. It is to be a 
permanent force in the world. Thus its various elements, appearing in 
germ at this time, are proclaimed as enduring. The institutions are 
to last “ forever.” 

(d) The idealization here observed is explicable neither from the 
Mosaic age itself nor from the prophet’s own times. Something must 
be allowed for oriental hyperbole, but it may be safely said that external 
circumstances were opposed to any such hope. It was cherished in 
spite of them. Whence did it come? 
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(*) It is perfectly evident that the picture of the future is based on 
the same faith in Jehovah" 5 purpose andfaithfulness which the pre-Mosaic 
age revealed. 

(/) The moral sanity of the prophet is illustrated in his constant 
insistence upon the conditioning element of national righteousness . 
These glorious prospects are to be realized for an obedient and right¬ 
eous people, faithful to Jehovah, God of justice and truth. 

(g) One particular in which the history is seen to condition the pic¬ 
ture lies in the fact that the outlook is external and political. The 
hopes are centered not so much about individuals as about orders, 
organizations, institutions. There is little that is internal, individual, 
spiritual. The Mosaic period was primarily the formative era of the 
national life and polity. The inner character and intent of the insti¬ 
tutions, the higher spiritual realities they prepared, were secondary. 
Hence the wide atmosphere and the largeness of the outlook which 
characterized the material of the pre-Mosaic age are not so apparent 
here. Indeed, the nomadic life of the people could not but seem 
imperfect and unpleasant to the narrators. The whole period, in spite 
of its germinant elements, is beset with disaster, waywardness, and 
gloom. The great deliverance at the beginning is swallowed up in 
the weary wanderings and baffled designs of the forty years of desert 
life that followed. Only in connection with the beginning and end of 
the period do the brighter prospects appear and they are confined to 
the sphere of outward, organic, national life. 
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Concluded . 


By Professor George B. Stevens, Ph.D., D.D., 
Yale University. 


CHAPTER IX. 

(1-3) How deep is my interest in my countrymen and how deeply I 
lament their rejection of the Messiah is evidenced by my willingness to perish 
if thereby I might save them. (4, 5) Their lapse seems the more sad in view 
of their great privileges and advantages as the theocratic people, chief of 
which is the descent of Christ from Jewish ancestry on his human side, while, 
in the depths of his being, he partakes in the nature of the blessed Deity. 
(6-9) But the unbelief of my people will not involve the failure of God’s 
promise. If we look back at our history we perceive that there has been a 
selective process going on; not all members of the nation proved themselves 
true children of God. We see this in the case of the two sons of Abraham, 
Ishmael and Isaac, and their descendants. Only one of these lines proved 
faithful to God; yet God’s promise to his people was not thereby annulled. 
(10-13) Another example is found in the two lines which are descended from 
Isaac, that of Esau and that of Jacob. The fact that God made choice of the 
latter rather than of the former shows that Jacob was not chosen for any 
merit of his own. 

(14-16) Because God chooses one and rejects another shall we conclude 
that he is unjust? No ; for in the law he claims that prerogative. His choice 
of any is based, not upon their merits or strivings, but upon his own sovereign 
mercy. (17, 18) An example of this absoluteness of God’s action is seen in 
his dealing with the Pharaoh. The Old Testament says that God brought 
him upon the field of history in order to exhibit his power upon him. This 
example also shows that God extends his mercy to men or hardens them in 
sin according to his good pleasure. 

(19-21) But this view will provoke the objection : If a man, in pursuing a 
sinful course, is but fulfilling the divine will, how can God attach guilt to his 
action? The question is presumptuous. Man is quite incompetent thus to 
judge the procedure of God. Men are like clay in the hands of the potter. 
Can the clay complain, if the potter makes from the same lump vessels fo: 

1 I have prefixed in parentheses the number of the verses to the paraphrase, 
instead of affixing it, for greater convenience of reference. 
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noble and vessels for ignoble use? (22-24) So, if God, while wishing, on the 
one hand, to exhibit his justice in the punishment of some men for whom this 
penalty had been determined, yet withheld its execution for a time out of 
compassion, who has a right to complain (either of the long suffering or of the 
determination to destroy) ? and if, further, it was his purpose to exhibit, dur¬ 
ing this period of forbearance, his saving mercy on some whom he had chosen 
for this end, — whether Jews or Gentiles, — who has the right to complain? 
(25-29) The Old Testament speaks of such acts of God as being wholly inde¬ 
pendent of all claims or merits on man’s part, as, for example, in the call of 
the Gentiles, and in the preservation of a remnant in Israel. 

(30-33) Since God’s action is never based upon human merit, and since he 
always acts justly, what must we conclude is the reason, on the Jews’ side, of 
their rejection and of the Gentiles’ acceptance? It is that while the Jews 
were striving to establish their own righteousness by works, the Gentiles have 
accepted the righteousness which is offered through the gospel on condition 
of faith. As of old Israel found the divine word the occasion of their over¬ 
throw and calamity, because of their disobedience to God, so do they now 
again stumble over the truth that faith is that which God requires. 

CHAPTER X. 

(1-3) How earnestly do I yearn for the salvation of my people, and well 
I may, for they still have much interest in their ancestral religion, but how 
mixed with misconception of its real principles and demands. From this 
misconception flows this futile effort to win salvation by merit instead of 
accepting that which God graciously offers. (4, 5) There can be no thought 
of the law as the means of salvation now that Christ has come; and, indeed, 
it was never actually a means of salvation, because its requirement was per¬ 
fect obedience ; it could not save without that and that was always wanting. 
(6-11) The faith principle is quite different. It set6 before us no impractica¬ 
ble task. It only asks us to accept the divine promise and truth which is 
close at hand ; it demands only that we lean in faith upon Christ; resting in 
him and confessing him as Saviour we shall have security and peace. (12-15) 
This is a truth of universal application. Its promise of salvation is as wide 
as the race. All may accept it. Nor can the Jews justly say that this way 
of grace was not known to them, and so excuse themselves. 

(16-21) Let us examine this justification of disobedience. Have they 
not had abundant opportunity to learn these truths of grace and faith? Yes ; 
they pervaded their own Scriptures as the light of the sun pervades the 
world. Already, in Moses and the prophets, we find allusions both to the 
extension of the true religion to the heathen and to the hardness of the chosen 
people. [Thus the truths which I now teach and the reasons for them are not 
new, but old, and should have been understood and appreciated by the Jewish 
people.] 
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CHAPTER XI. 

(1-4) That God has not utterly cast off the Jewish people from his favor 
I am myself a living evidence. Remember that, as in former times when 
the nation seemed lost in idolatry and sin a remnant was still left who 
remained true to God, (5-10) just so now there is, in accordance with, the 
provisions of God’s grace, a faithful few. The majority, seeking to uphold 
their own self-righteousness, have fallen a prey to moral hardening, but some 
have accepted the terms of God’s purpose of grace. To the others we might 
apply the Old Testament language in which the prophets describe the obdu¬ 
racy of the faithless, (n, 12) But even the lapse of the nation as a whole 
will not be permanent. By rejecting the Messiah they have occasioned his 
earlier and fuller proclamation to the heathen who, by accepting him, will 
prove to the Jews what they have lost by not doing so. The Jews will thus 
be stimulated, by the example of the Gentiles and by the blessings which the 
heathen will be seen to enjoy, to accept Christ also. If a benefit resulted to 
the Gentiles from the Jews’ lapse, how much greater a blessing will flow from 
the recovery of the Jews to the Messianic kingdom which the conversion of 
the heathen will facilitate ! 

(13-16) I am writing to a Gentile church. As the messenger of the gos¬ 
pel to Gentiles it will be seen that I am acting within the true scope of my 
office in pointing out the bearing of the Jews’ fall upon the heathen world. 
Certainly if God could thus overrule their fall for good, he surely could make 
their conversion a yet greater good, and this is that for which I hope, for the 
nation is still holy unto God — his peculiar possession. (17, 18) But you 
Gentiles, whose entrance into the Messianic kingdom the fall of the Jews has 
facilitated, should not conclude that this was due to some merit of yours and 
so fall into pride and boasting over the Jews. Remember that the ancient 
theocracy is still the basis of the Messianic kingdom. (19-21) Do not there¬ 
fore imagine that it was favoritism on God’s part for you which led him to 
reject the Jews in order to receive you. He will reject you as surely if you, 
like the Jews, become unfaithful to him. Be humble, then, and beware lest 
you repeat their sad history. 

(22-24) In these dispensations we behold at once God’s leniency and his 
severity; to those who have been true to him he has been very gracious; to 
the disobedient he has been severe. If now he would graciously receive you 
Gentiles upon faith, how much more will he take back into his favor his 
peculiar people when they shall forsake their disobedience. 

(25-27) Consider well these providential dispensations, nor presume to 
criticise or explain them. In God’s wisdom, a partial and temporary fall of 
Israel has been permitted, but, at last, the nation as a whole shall be saved 
and the hopes of future good which her prophets express be realized. (28-32) 
The displeasure of God at the Jews inured to your benefit, but for the sake 
of the founders of the nation his ancient people shall still be the object of 
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God's favor. God’s purpose in the choice of the nation shall not finally mis¬ 
carry, for as the Jews* lapse occasioned your speedier reception, so shall the 
divine favor bestowed upon you be the means, in turn, of hastening their 
recovery. God’s purpose in the hardening and rejection of both classes (Jews 
and Gentiles) is subordinate to his purpose to make both the object of his 
mercy. 

(33-36) How profound are these mysteries of God’s providence and gov¬ 
ernment. We cannot explain them. No man can penetrate his secrets, as 
the Scriptures say, for he is himself at once the source, the means, and the 
end of all things; as such let us render him all praise! 


CHAPTER XII. 

(1,2) By appeal to God’s goodness to you, brethren, I urge you to conse¬ 
crate yourselves, body and mind, to his service,— the true, real spiritual serv¬ 
ice of the heart,— so that you may prove in experience the blessedness of 
doing his holy will. (3) This service you can only accomplish in the spirit 
of humility and soberness which is inspired and regulated by faith. (4-8) 
We have various gifts of faith, as the different parts of the body have various 
functions ; let us exercise them all with faithfulness, remembering that unless 
we are guided by trust in Christ in so doing we shall fall into self-righteous¬ 
ness and vanity. (9-16) Let us diligently practice the various Christian 
virtues, of which love is the chief, and whose highest exercise is seen in kind¬ 
ness, sympathy, and humility. (17-21) This temper will prevent the spirit of 
revenge, and enable us to dwell peaceably with mankind. Remember that 
God will requite wrongs done; do not seek to forestall his judgment; treat 
foes with kindness; you will so best lead them to remorse and repentance, 
and will conquer their malignity by love. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

(1-3) We must obey the civil power, for it is a divinely ordained agency 
for the punishment of wrong-doing and for the commendation of well-doing. 
(4, 5) Only if we do evil have we anything to fear from the state. In that 
case we shall fall under its just and certain penalties. Therefore let us obey, 
not from fear only, but because obedience is right. (6, 7) The right of the 
state to obedience involves its right to levy taxes; render, therefore, to the 
different authorities the dues which they have a right to exact. (8-10) Pay, 
I say, all debts, except the debt of love. That is a perpetual obligation 
since it is the essence of the whole divine law which never relaxes its demands 
upon us. (11—14) To the duties of love I would, then, exhort you. The 
time of our redemption draws near ; let us devote ourselves to deeds of good¬ 
ness and not to works of vice. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

(i) Receive to Christian fellowship such as have doubts and scruples as 
to certain courses of action,— in themselves unessential,— but not with a view 
to making such scruples objects of special attention and judgment. (2-4) 
An example of such scruples is found in the case of one who refrains from 
eating meat. Let not him and the one who has no such scruple judge one 
another, since God accepts both. Both are Christ’s servants, and it is his to 
approve or disapprove them. (5, 6) Another example is found in one who 
still holds by the Jewish sacred days. Both those who do this and those who 
do not are moved by conscientious conviction for the Lord’s service. Let 
them not judge one another. (7-9) So in general we must carefully regard 
the feelings and convictions of others. Whatever we do we must do in the 
spirit of service to our Master who both died and rose that he might be the 
Lord of us all. (10-12) Why, then, judge one another? God alone is judge; 
all must bow to him, not to each other. Each must stand for himself before 
Gods judgment — not that of other men. 

(13) Whatever judgments, then, we pass in regard to our Christian 
brethren, let us by all means pass this one, that we ought not to hinder their 
religious life. 

(14, 15) The man who has no such scruples as I have named is, no 
doubt, theoretically right. He has all the rights which he claims, but 
love may require him, in certain cases, to forego their exercise. Otherwise he 
may, by his failure to apply the Christian law of love, injure those whom 
Christ has so greatly loved as to die for them. (16, 17) Try to keep the 
Christian fame of your church without reproach by avoiding all such dis¬ 
putes with their unhappy consequences, for religion does not consist in the 
maintenance, on either side, of such points of difference, but of an inner 
spiritual life. (18, 19) He who lives that life is approved of God ; therefore 
seek to promote harmony and to build up Christian character in others. 
(20-23) Such “rights” as I have named yield to the higher obligations of 
Christian helpfulness; cherish strong convictions of such rights, if you will, 
but do not try to impose them upon those who cannot admit or accept them. 
Fortunate, indeed, is the man who in such matters has no scruple as to the 
course which he decides to pursue, for, of course, those who are in doubt about 
their right to act as they do must be self-condemned because they are not 
acting with the full consent of conscience, and one sins against his owm 
moral nature when he does, in such cases, what his conscience is not clear in 
approving. 

CHAPTER XV. 

(1-3) It accords with the spirit of Christ, as shown in his earthly life, to 
show a kindly and concessive feeling for the weak and hesitating. His was 
a life of reproach rather than of self-gratification. (4) The picture of the 
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suffering Messiah found in the Old Testament was given for our instruction, 
that we, steadfastly following his example and cultivating his spirit, might 
have the hope of future blessedness with him in his kingdom. (5, 6) May 
God give us a spirit of harmony, so that we may unitedly honor him. (7-13) 
Be therefore considerate and helpful to one another, for Christ has made all, 
without distinction, the object of his love — the Jews, according to God’s 
ancient promises, and the Gentiles, for his mercy’s sake. Let all alike 
praise the Messiah, as the psalmist says ; let all acknowledge him as the true 
Davidic King of whom Isaiah prophesied, and may you all find peace in 
trusting him and hope in the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. 

(14-16) I am indeed confident of your sincerity, spirituality, and dispo¬ 
sition to aid one another. It was that you might be even more perfect in 
this regard that I have in some expressions very frankly reminded you of 
your duty—in accordance with my commission to promote the gospel among 
the Gentiles. (17-19) Let me not speak, however, of what I have done for 
you or others; Christ has rather done it through me by giving me strength 
and inspiration, enabling me to carry the gospel from its starting-point in 
Jerusalem to the remote province of Iliyricum. (20-21) In all this labor I 
made it a point of honor not to work where others were working, but to go 
to the outlying regions, where the gospel had not yet been carried. 

(22-25) The greatness of my task has prevented me from coming to 
Rome, but now that my work in the regions named is finished, I hope to ful¬ 
fil the hope of many years, to come to Rome. I want to travel by way of 
your city when I go to Spain. (26-28) Meantime I must make a journey 
to Jerusalem to carry up thither the contribution of the Macedonian and 
Achaian churches to the poor members of the mother-church — a gift which 
fittingly recognizes the indebtedness of the Gentile churches to the primitive 
Jerusalem church for a knowledge of the gospel. 

(29-33) I am confident that when I come I shall be provided with the 
power to help and strengthen you. Pray earnestly for me that I may suffer 
no harm at the hands of the Judaizing opponents of the gospel in Judea; 
that my mission thither may fully accomplish its end, and that, this done, I 
may come and find spiritual refreshment among you. Meantime and always 
may the divine presence, the true source of peace, be yours! 1 

‘Chapter XVI consists so largely of personal references that it did not seem 
practicable, as it did not seem necessary, to try to paraphrase it. 
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Professor Sanday, in conjunction with Mr. Willoughby C. Allen, has 
undertaken the preparation of a scientific Synopsis of the Gospels in Greek , 
including the fourth gospel. We may hope in this work to have a Greek 
synopsis of the four gospels for general class room and Bible class use. 

A new edition, the third, of Herzog’s Seal-Encyklopddie fur proUstan- 
tische Theologie und Kirche (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1896) has been begun 
under the editorship of Professor Albert Hauck, of Leipzig. The first part 
of this enlarged and improved edition has appeared, extending to the article 
on “Aberglaube.” The whole work will consist of 180 parts, to appear in 
double numbers of 160 pages each. Thus revised the Herzog will continue 
in its great influence and usefulness. 

The Department of Biblical Literature and History at Brown University, 
Providence, R. I., has been developed to include (1) Semitics, (2) New Testa¬ 
ment Greek, (3) Biblical Literature and History in English. During the past 
year 125 students have taken courses in this department, members of the 
junior, senior or graduate schools. In addition, a Biblical Research Club, 
composed of those most interested in biblical questions, held monthly meet¬ 
ings, at which addresses were given by Professor F. K. Sanders, of Yale 
University, and others, on “ Theories of Revelation,” “ Modem Methods of 
Biblical Interpretation,” “The Student’s Attitude toward the Bible,” and 
“ Present Tendencies of Biblical Criticism.” The department is under the 
vigorous and efficient control of Professor Charles F. Kent, Ph.D., who 
assumed charge a year ago, having come from The University of Chicago to 
take up this important work. The official announcement of the department 
for the present year is as follows: 

The announcements from the various publishing houses promise great 
things for the coming year in the way of new books for the student of the 
Bible and of church history. Messrs. T. and T. Clark of Edinburgh, for 
whom Chas. Scribner’s Sons are the American importers, announce a new 
volume in the International Critical Commentary series, the Commentary on 
St. Luke's Gospel , by Alfred Plummer, M.A., D.D., Master of University Col¬ 
lege, Durham, to appear early in November. Three new volumes also are 
promised in the International Theological Library, first among which may be 
mentioned the work upon The Apostolic Church by Professor Arthur C. 
McGiffert, of Union Theological Seminary, New York City. It is to be hoped 
that this volume will be issued in time for its use from the first of the year in 
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connection with the International Sunday School Lessons in the Book of Acts. 
The other two volumes are Christian Institutions , by Professor A. V. G. Allen, 
D.D., of the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass.; and The 
Christian Pastor , by Dr. Washington Gladden. Then, too, we are told to expect 
the publication of the new Concordance to the Greek Testament which was 
announced eighteen months ago to be in course of preparation by W. F. 
Moulton, D.D., and A. S. Geden, M.A. (see Biblical World, April, 1895, 
Vol. V, pp. 307, 8), and which we greatly need. In addition to these works 
which are of especial importance, there is to be The Hope of Israel; a Review 
of the Argument from Prophecy , by Rev. F. H. Woods, presumably the pub¬ 
lication in book form of the excellent articles on the subject of prophecy 
which appeared a year ago in the Expository Times; a supplementary vol¬ 
ume of the Ante-Nicene Fathers , containing MSS. dating from the third cen¬ 
tury which have been discovered since the completion of the Ante-Nicene 
Library, namely, the Gospel of Peter, the Apocalypse of Peter, the Testament 
of Abraham, the Narrative of Zosimus, the Diatessaron of Tatian, the Apology 
of Aristides, the Epistles of Clement, the Apocalypse of the Virgin and Sed- 
rach, the Acts of Xantippe and Polyxena, and Origen’s Commentary on St. 
Matthew and St. John — surely a valuable addition to our literature from that 
early time in church history; The Prophecies of fesus Christ relating to His 
Death , Resurrection and Second Coming , and their Fulfillment , by Dr. P. P. 
Schwartzkopff, Professor in GSttingen University, the first part of a very 
large work the publication of which began recently in Germany; and last of 
all in time, though among the first in importance, the publishers say they 
hope to issue by the end of the year the first volume of the eagerly antici¬ 
pated new Dictionary of the Bible (see Biblical World, April 1896, Vol. 
VII, pp. 300, 1). 

The most important announcement made by Messrs. Hodder & Stough¬ 
ton for the coming season is their projection of The Expositor's Greek Testa¬ 
ment „ to be edited by Dr. Robertson Nicoll, who carried through so success¬ 
fully the series of the Expositor's Bible . This new work, which will consist 
of four volumes covering the entire New Testament, is designed to be a suc¬ 
cessor to Alford’s Greek Testament , which in its day was a work of very great 
value and usefulness, but has now become antiquated by the advance of 
learning and scholarship. The Expositor’s Greek Testament will contain the 
Greek text with notes and full critical apparatus, and the contributors will 
include the most eminent biblical scholars in England. The first volume, 
which will contain 1000 pages and is promised this year, will contain the 
Synoptic Gospels by Professor A. B. Bruce, D.D., and the Gospel of fohn by 
Professor Marcus Dods, D.D. The remaining three volumes will be pub¬ 
lished within the next four years. The price of each volume is to be 28s, but 
for those who subscribe in advance the price for two volumes will be 30s. 
Certainly the work will have a large sale, for it will at once become indispen¬ 
sable to every thorough student of the New Testament. 
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President Geo. S. Burroughs, of Wabash College, Crawfordsville, 
Ind., will give a series of lectures at Lane Theological Seminary in Nov¬ 
ember. His subject will be “Newly Discovered Manuscripts.” He will also 
conduct a Biblical Institute at the Indiana State Normal School, taking for 
his subject “The Acts of the Apostles.” In addition to these, he will present 
a series of studies in the Prophecies of Isaiah in connection with the State 
Y. M.C. A. Convention to be held in November. 

Professor D. A. McClenahan, of the United Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary at Allegheny, delivered the opening address before the students of 
that institution. He spoke at length upon the philanthropic reforms of the 
last half century as reflecting the theology of the present age. 

Dr. Herbert L. Willett, of The University of Chicago, conducted a Biblical 
Institute at the University of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, Mich., in October. 
The institute was held under the auspices of the Bible Chair. Dr. Willett 
will spend several weeks during January, February, and March at the Uni¬ 
versity of Virginia, where a Bible Chair is to be established, in connection 
with which Dr. Willett is the first lecturer. 

Dr. C. F. Kent, of Brown University, will sail for Europe December 8. 
He will spend eight months in Germany, and will be occupied with special 
study and research in the Semitic languages, especially the Assyrian and 
Syriac. Dr. Kent is at present conducting, in the city of Providence, a Uni¬ 
versity Extension class in Hebrew history numbering seventy-five students. 

Professor F. K. Sanders, of Yale University, and Dr. C. F. Kent will con¬ 
duct a Biblical Institute at Wellesley College November 14 and 15. The 
work will be devoted to the Messianic ideals of the Hebrew prophets. 

The following members of the council are among those who will con¬ 
tribute articles or reviews to the first number of the American Journal of 
Theology , in 1897: Professor Chas. Horswell, Garrett Biblical Institute; Pro¬ 
fessor Willis J. Beecher, Auburn Theological Seminary; Professor Sylvester 
Burnham, Colgate University; Professor Edw. L. Curtis, Yale University; 
Professor Samuel Ives Curtiss, Chicago Theological Seminary ; Professor 0 . 
H. Gates, Oberlin Theological Seminary; Professor D. A. McClenahan, 
United Presbyterian Seminary, Allegheny; Professor Ira M. Price, The Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago; Professor Geo. H. Gilbert, Chicago Theological Seminar)*; 
Professor Ernest D. Burton, The University of Chicago; Professor Charles F. 
Bradley, Garrett Biblical Institute; Professor M. W. Jacobus, Hartford 
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Theological Seminary; Professor Shailer Mathews, The University of Chi¬ 
cago; Professor James S. Riggs, Auburn Theological Seminary; Dr.J. H. Ropes, 
Harvard University; Professor C. J. H. Ropes, Bangor Theological Seminary; 
Dr. Clyde M. Votaw, The University of Chicago; Professor Geo. S. Good- 
speed, The University of Chicago ; Dr. James H. Breasted, The University of 
Chicago; Dr. John H. Barrows, The University of Chicago; Professor Geo. 
B. Foster, The University of Chicago; Professor E. T. Harper. Chicago 
Theological Seminary; President Chas. J. Little, Garrett Biblical Institute ; 
Professor W. D. MacKenzie, Chicago Theological Seminary; Professor 
Andrew C. Zenos, McCormick Theological Seminary. 

Professor R. R. Lloyd, of the Pacific Theological Seminary, is making 
plans for the introduction of the biblical work of the American Institute in 
connection with the assemblies and conventions on the California coast in 
the summer of 1897. 

At the October meeting of the Senate of the Council the first annual 
meeting was discussed. It was decided to hold this meeting in Chicago, 
December 11 and 12. A full programme will be published next month. 
Provision will be made for conferences by the members of each chamber 
where questions of practical interest to the biblical teacher will be discussed. 
A general meeting at which a distinguished speaker will deliver the annual 
address, and an annual dinner are features of the programme. 

The topics for discussion suggested to members of the Reading Guild 
during November are as follows : 

1. To what extent was David’s ideal of Jehovah an advance upon that of 
Moses ? 

2. The causes and the effects of the division of the kingdom from a 
political and sociological point of view? 

The work of the Institute in the college field is of special interest at this 
time of year when college work in all lines is fresh and vigorous. The col¬ 
lege Institute is no longer a new thing. It has been found practical and 
helpful in an increasing number of cases yearly. The following specimen 
programmes taken from the new announcement will be interesting in this 
connection: 

1. The Inspired Teachers of Israel, 

1) The Prophets. 2) The Wise. 3) The Priesthood. 4) The Son of 
Man. 5) The Apostles. 

A study of the individualities, methods, aims, work, and characteristic 
teachings of each class. It furnishes a bird’s-eye view of the whole Bible. 

2. The Beginnings of Christianity. 

1) The World’s Preparation for Christianity. 2) Judaism and Christian¬ 
ity. 3) Peter and Jewish Christianity. 4) Paul and Gentile Christianity. 
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5) John and Universal Christianity. 6) The First Century of Christian 
History. 

3. The Kingdom of David and Solomon . 

1) The History Preparatory to Solomon’s Reign. 2) The Life and Times 
of Solomon. 3) Proverbs and the Song of Songs : their contributions to the 
history of the times. 4) Jerusalem and the Temple (illustrated lecture). 5) 
The Significance of David and Solomon in Religious History. 

4. The Bible as Literature . 

1) The Bible a true Literature: its classification and historic development. 

2) The Historical Literature of the Bible. 3) The Prophetic Literature. 4) 
The Wisdom Literature. 5) The Legal Literature. 6) The Gospels. 7, 8) 
The Epistles. 9) The Apocalyptic Writings. 10) The Value of the Study 
of the Bible from a Literary standpoint. 

5. Prophets and Prophecy. 

1) General characteristics of Hebrew Prophecy. 2) Prophecy of the Past 
— the Historians. 3) Prophecy of the Present — the Religious Statesmen. 
4) Prophecy of the Future — the Seers. 5) Periods of Prophecy. 6) The 
Messianic Prophecies. 

6. The Life and Work of the Christ . 

1) The Gospel Records of his Life. 2) The Active Ministry of Jesus. 

3) The Teachings of Jesus. 4) The Miracles of Jesus. 5) The Programme 
of Jesus and its Fulfilment. 

7. The Life and Work of Paul. 

1) The Genesis of Paul. 2) The Journeys of the Missionary. 3) The 
Four Groups of Letters. 4) Paul’s Place in Religious History. 5) The 
Character of Paul. 

The instructors who conduct these institutes are drawn largely from the 
Council of Seventy. 

Names of candidates for the college prize examinations to be held in 
March are coming in rapidly. 

The Kansas Bible Institute, an organization which is founded by members 
of the faculty ofWashburn College, Topeka, Kan., for the spread of biblical 
knowledge among the people of Kansas has affiliated itself with the American 
Institute in all its correspondence work. It announces the courses and its 
students receive instruction through the American Institute. The Wesleyan 
University of Warrenton, Mo., has made a similar arrangement for its corre¬ 
spondence students. 

College associations, are finding the Outline Courses acceptable and 
interesting. 

The question of the study of the Bible in college will furnish one of the 
important discussions to take place at the annual meeting. 
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“THE PLACE CALLED CALVARY, WHERE THEY CRUCIFIED 

HIM." 1 

# 

Two hundred yards outside the Damascus gate of Jerusalem there is 
an isolated, white limestone knoll, in contour like the crown of the head and 
about sixty feet high. It contains in its perpendicular face the most remark¬ 
able resemblance to a skull. The two eyeless sockets, the overhanging fore¬ 
head, the lines of the nose, the mouth, and chin will be plainly seen in the 
photograph. It is also concave, and the same color as a skull. 

On this bare, rounded knoll our Lord expired with that great cry which 
indicated cardiac rupture, 

“That agonizing cry affrighted nature shook to hear.” 

A mighty earthquake upheaved the solid earth and split this very rock 
asunder. To the right of the skull the face of the cliff is oddly riven from 
top to bottom as shown in the picture. The sides of this chasm correspond 
to each other, showing it was caused by the shock of an earthquake. 

On the summit of Golgotha there is a great pit heaped over with stones 
(where the staff stands in picture). It was customary to bury the crucified at 
the foot of the cross. This pit is filled with the skeletons and bones of 
criminals who, from time immemorial, have been crucified and stoned. It is 
still known by its ancient name, “The Place of Stoning.” The bodies of 
criminals are still hurled into that same pit. At such times the stench is 
unbearable. 

In springtime Calvary is carpeted with scarlet anemones and the Calvary 
flower, which appear like drops of blood covering the white limestone. 

At the bottom of the western cliff there is a large garden with a very 
ancient well. Where it touches the foot of the cliff, six feet below the sur¬ 
face, the rock-hewn sepulcher of our Lord has been discovered. While I 
was in Palestine George Mtiller, the patriarch of faith, was led to excavate 
and recover the immortal tomb. Since then, its identity having been con¬ 
sidered established, an English association, headed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and five other bishops, secured the garden, with the interior of 
the sepulcher, for $15,000. In May 1896 over $13,000 of this had been sub¬ 
scribed. 

There is now a general concensus of agreement that this is the true Cal¬ 
vary. It alone fulfils the numerous and precise descriptions and the point 
of the compass “northward” indicated by the Scriptures. 

Wm. Brryman Ridges. 

1 See frontispiece. 401 
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Few places in Judea awaken more memories of Jesus than El-'Azariyeh, 
the miserable little Mussulman town that marks the site of Bethany. It con¬ 
sists today of about forty rude hovels, but boasts of various buildings which, 
were their identification possible, would be sacred indeed. There one may 
still be shown the house of Simon the leper and the house (or houses!) of 
Mary and Martha. But more sacred than these — at least to the Moslems 



TOMB OF LAZARUS 

who regard Lazarus as a saint — is the tomb of Lazarus, the entrance to which 
is represented in the cut. This entrance leads to a flight of twenty-four 
stairs, cut in the solid rock, which in turn lead down to a small square 
chamber, not altogether filled with the sweetest odors, which is used as a 
place of prayer by Christians and Moslems alike. Thence a few steps lead 
to a still lower chamber that is said to have been that in which Lazarus was 
buried. 

Although the construction of this chamber makes against its having been 
made during the first century as a Jewish tomb, the site is evidently ancient, 
and has at least this in its favor: it is near Bethany and likely enough near 
where the miracle was performed. But further than this we can hardly argue 
that this ancient traditional site is the real tomb from which Lazarus came forth. 
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11 The Son of Man hath not where to Uy his head.” -That this passage is 
not to be taken in a literal physical sense is evident from what we know as to 
Jesus’ circumstances during the years of his public ministry. He probably 
had a home in Capernaum, and he certainly had the necessary means tor 
providing for himself and his disciples in his journeys of preaching here and 
there in Palestine. That the words should refer simply to the fact that his 
mission required him to be constantly going about, instead of having a per¬ 
manent place of residence, has been regarded as the best explanation at hand 
but not an altogether satisfactory one. Professor Bruce, in the Expositor for 
September, suggests another interpretation of the words of Jesus here which 
invites careful consideration : “ When we remember to whom Jesus is speak¬ 
ing [a scribe, Matt. 8 : iq, 20J, it becomes probable that the saying, “Foxes 
have holes, and the birds of the air have lodging places, but the Son of Man 
hath not where to lay his head,” is to be taken parabolically. That is to 
say, it refers to Christ’s spiritual situation as one who has no home for his 
soul in the religion of the time, rather than to his physical condition as one at 
the moment without any certain dwelling-place. Though this view suggested 
itself to my mind only recently, I confess that I have always felt a certain 
measure of dissatisfaction with the current conception of our Lord’s meaning. 
I have never been able to see any special aptitude of the saying so understood 
to the case of the person addressed, nor have I been able to get rid of the 
feeling, that the word, taken in the literal sense, is not without a certain tone 
of exaggerated sentiment according ill with the known character of Jesus. 
There does not seem to have been any great hardship in the physical aspect 
of the life of our Lord and his disciples, such as might scare away any one 
the least inclined to disciple life. And suppose this aspirant had been 
admitted to the ranks of discipleship, would he not have been one more added 
to the number of followers possessing means sufficient to make the daily life 
of the Jesus-circle not without a due measure of comfort ? On these grounds 
the suggestion that the saying about the foxes and the birds is to be inter¬ 
preted parabolically came to my mind as a relief. Looked at in this light, it 
is seen to be very true and very apposite. How thoroughly true that Jesus 
was spiritually an alien, without a home in the religion of the time. Recall 
all that quite probably had happened before this incident took place : the 
charge of blasphemy in connection with the healing of the palsied man ; the 
offense taken at the festive meeting with the publicans, and the scandalous 
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charges that grew out of that event; the numerous conflicts respecting 
Sabbath-keeping, fasting, ritual ablutions, and the like ; the infamous sugges¬ 
tion that the cure of demoniacs was wrought by the aid of Beelzebub ; and 
so on. If the whole, or even a part, of these experiences lay behind him 
when he uttered this word, with what truth and pathos Jesus might say, * The 
foxes and the birds of the air are better off than I am, so far as a home for the 
soul is concerned.’ Then with what point and pungency he might say this to 
a scribe! For was it not the class the aspirant belonged to that made him 
homeless? Whether viewed as an excuse for reluctance to receive him as a 
disciple, or as a summons to deliberate consideration of what was involved in 
the step he was proposing to take, the word was altogether seasonable. In 
the one case it meant, 4 You need not wonder if I give not a prompt, warm 
welcome to you, remembering all that has passed between me and the class 
you belong to.’ In the other case it means, 4 Consider how it is w'ith me. 1 am 
a religious outlaw — suspected, hated ; a fugitive from those who seek mv 
life. Are you really able to break with your class in opinion, feeling, and 
interest, and to bear the obloquy and ill-will that will inevitably come upon 
you as my disciple?’ ” 



ANGEL, BY MELOZZO DA FORLI 
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The Mind of the Master. By John Watson, D.D. (Ian Maclaren). New 
York : Dodd, Mead & Co., 1896. Pp. viii-f-338. Price $1.50. 

This book is fresh with the air of Drumtochty—that parish of “ scandalous 
health.” There comes also with it a breath from a more distant “ mountain” 
where long ago the Master made his demand for a righteousness exceeding 
that of the Scribes and Pharisees. One needs but to read the list of chapters 
to get a whiff from these invigorating uplands, and eagerly anticipates such 
themes as, Jesus the Supreme Teacher, The Sovereignty of Character 
Devotion to a Person the Dynamic of Religion, Fatherhood the Final Idea 
of God, The Kingdom of God. 

Dr. Watson is in line with the recent revival of special interest in the 
teaching of Jesus, of which the most significant production as yet is Wendt’s 
great treatise. His book, however, does not invite comparison with that 
or with less pretentious works, being much more popular and avowedly 
hortatory in its method. While there is no direct evidence of the sermon 
form, there is constant evidence of the preacher — style, point of view, and 
treatment of material being those of the orator rather than the professional 
student. If this mode of procedure needed any apology, the author has 
provided his own in the declaration that “ we criticise every other teacher : 
we have an intuition of Jesus. He is not a subject of study, he is a revela¬ 
tion to the soul — that or nothing.” Dr. Watson aims not so much at detailing 
the contents of Jesus’ teachings as at so presenting his teaching as to per¬ 
suade men to acknowledge his supremacy. 

The style is what we should expect from him who has introduced us to 
Jamie Soutar, and Burnbrae, and Marget Howe, and the Doctor,— thoroughly 
alive, warm with enthusiasm, keenly epigrammatic. How much that we all 
wish to express is given us in sentences like these : “ Jesus is full of surprises, 
but they are all the surprises of perfection “the ‘ I ’ that sounds from every 
sentence of the teaching of Jesus is not egotism; it is deity;” “Jesus found 
religion a rite ; he left it a passion; ” “ The kingdom of God can only rule 
over willing hearts; it has no helots within its borders.” In respect of con¬ 
tents the most satisfactory part of the book is the chapter on Fatherhood the 
Final Idea of God. The author has grasped this fundamental thought of the 
Master and handles with proper vigor the notion “ that Jesus had an esoteric 
word for his intimates, and an exoteric for the people, saying Father to John, 
and Judge to the publicans.” He also shows how foreign to Jesus’ idea is the 
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sickly sentimentality which forgets or ignores that God is the “Holy Father,” 
whose name is to be hallowed. The author’s “passion for Jesus” which 
breathes through this chapter as well as the whole book, has its chief expres¬ 
sion in the chapters on the Dynamic of Religion, and Jesus the Supreme 
Teacher. He has only severe words for “the idealizing criticism which 
evaporates the person of Christ in his teaching, and while it may leave us a 
master certainly denies us a Lord.” These two chapters, which are not 
successive in the author’s arrangement, should be read together if a somewhat 
partial impression is not to be carried away from the emphasis on Christ as a 
Teacher. Carefulness and fulness of grasp characterize the last chapter, 
that on the Kingdom of God. Its excellence is in its clear setting forth of 
Christ’s twofold conception of a kingdom already present in the hearts that 
love God, and a kingdom awaiting its consummation; and in its grasp of the 
method of the kingdom — “The reformer, who has his own function and is 
to be heartily commended, approaches humanity from the outside and pro¬ 
ceeds by machinery; Jesus approaches humanity from the inside and pro¬ 
ceeds by influence.” “ He was not content to change men’s circumstances, 
he dared to attempt something higher—to change their souls.” 

It is distasteful where so much is fair and strong to call attention to 
blemishes, and were there only those incident to the epigrammatic style and 
hortatory method they might be passed unnoticed. Sometimes, however. 
Dr. Watson has suffered his dislike for certain phases of historic Christianity 
to lead to a misrepresentation or a misapprehension of apostolic teachings. 
This is most noticeable in his arraignment of Paul for his substitution of the 
conception of the church for Jesus’ preferable conception of the kingdom of 
God. Dr. Watson has a not unreasonable dislike for ecclesiasticism. But it 
is not fair to hurl it at Paul. He is not the father of ecclesiasticism. Had 
our author kept in mind his own earlier statement — “The church is to the 
kingdom what the electric current is to electricity. It is the kingdom 
organized for worship and aggression”—would he have expressed himself so 
unqualifiedly as he has in the last chapter? The idea of the church ought 
not to be held answerable for later perversions of it. A like lack of care¬ 
fulness of statement appears in the otherwise most helpful chapter on Jesus 
the Supreme Teacher. Dr. Watson pleads for ethical rather than doctrinal 
“creeds ” as conditions of church membership. It is possible, however, to 
have and make profitable use of intellectual confessions of faith without 
making subscription to them a condition of reception into the church. That 
Christians often have made the mistake of setting the creed as doorkeeper 
in the house of God does not warrant disparagement of the creeds but only 
of this use of them. 

To us the least satisfactory chapter in the book is that on the Culture of 
the Cross. The title tells the whole story. And as far as it goes it is a true 
story. We must never forget that Christ is said to have “learned obedience 
by the things which he suffered,” having been made “ perfect through suffer- 
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ings.” Nor may it be forgotten that Jesus commanded his disciples to take 
up the cross daily. The culture of the cross is a profound necessity for our 
attainment of any fulness of character. But when Dr. Watson asks us to 
believe that suffering is an essential feature of the highest life, he makes 
what seems to us an unwarrantable identification of suffering and self-sacrifice, 
which last is essential to fullest life, but may be the highest joy. Moreover, 
in his exclusive reference to this educational aspect of Christ’s sufferings he 
leaves unconsidered precisely the largest suggestions of Jesus for the inter¬ 
pretation of his cross — “ This is my blood of the covenant, which is shed for 
many unto remission of sins,” the life given “a ransom for many,” the Good 
Shepherd “layeth down his life, for the sheep”—in which we seem to see 
“ salvation join issue with death.” This chapter is not so satisfactory as Dr. 
Watson’s own beautiful meditation on the Shadow of the Cross in his 
volume The Upper Room. 

It is not strange that the book has met with some severe treatment at the 
hands of the critics, for it invites quarrel alike with dogmatists and with 
biblical theology. But it is a refreshing book and does not a little to quicken 
that “passion for Jesus” which Dr. Watson justly feels to be a need of our 
religious life. R. R. 


With Open Face, or Jesna Mirrored in Matthew, Mark and Luke. By Alex¬ 
ander Balmain Bruce, D.D., Professor of New Testament Exegesis 
in the Free Church College, Glasgow, author of The Kingdom of God , 
The Training of the Twelve , St. Raufs Conception of Christianity , etc. 
New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. vi + 267. 

It often happens that the by-products of the literary workshop are quite 
as valuable as its masterpieces. Authorship is often attended with more 
or less mental uncertainty which has disappeared by the time the work 
has been completed. More than that, the views which of necessity must 
be to a large extent the outcome of authorship are more distinct and 
often more intense when one’s labor is completed. It is, therefore, often the 
case that in popular sketches of great scholars we get the core and soul of 
their thinking. 

It is with something of this feeling that one rises from reading this latest 
work of Professor Bruce. Nine of its chapters have already appeared in the 
Expositor , and are familiar to the readers of that excellent journal, but col¬ 
lected they represent the views of their author in remarkably distinct and 
usable form. The titles of some of the chapters are themselves indices of 
the thought of the book, such as the Prophetic Picture of Matthew, the Real¬ 
istic Picture of Mark, the Idealistic Picture of Luke, the Escapes of Jesus. 

With one chapter, that upon “Your Father Which is in Heaven,” we find 
ourselves in some difficulty. The general position of Professor Bruce in 
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regard to the universal Fatherhood of God seems certainly a postulate of 
Christianity. Men are not beasts, they are created in God’s image. At the 
same time it is difficult by an impartial exegesis to discover that Jesus often, 
if ever, speaks of God as the universal Father. With that wonderful literary 
insight that characterizes all his teaching, he seems to have reserved the 
most sacred words of this life to express the most sacred relations of the 
spiritual life. In fact. Professor Bruce does not attempt any severe exeget- 
ical support of his view, but rather throws himself back upon the instincts of 
the human race. With this we can agree, but hesitate to apply words used 
in the narrower and intense sense to relations more general. 

The last chapter of the book is of special interest in that it constitutes a 
Christian primer; in other words, it is a catechism of 123 questions and 
answers upon the life of Jesus, which Professor Bruce hopes will prove 
of service to those who attempt to teach the young in regard to the life of our 
Lord. This last chapter is evidently a favorite of the author, as appears 
from the prefatory note in which it is declared to be the outcome of a desire 
of years and in which also a partial promise is made that in case it is well 
received a larger catechism on a similar plan may be attempted hereafter. 
Whether or not it is well received, such a catechism by Professor Bruce is a 
thing to be desired. Anything which will bring his broad and tolerant spirit 
as well as his accurate and incisive knowledge of the synoptists into the hands 
of the people at large would be most gratefully welcomed. Of all the books 
upon the life of Jesus which have appeared during the last few months we would 
especially urge clergymen to read this fresh study in the synoptic gospels, in 
which there is not only instruction but inspiration. S. M. 


The Quotations of the New Testament from the Old, Considered in the Light 
of General Literature. By Franklin Johnson, D.D., Professor in The 
University of Chicago. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication 
Society. Pp. xix-l-409. Price $2.00. 

The use of the Old Testament by the writers of the New is a subject 
which has always attracted the most minute attention of scholars. The mat¬ 
ter which this volume handles can by no means therefore be termed uncon¬ 
sidered. Yet the work has a peculiar interest in that it is an attempt —to 
all intents and purposes the first — “to compare the quotations of the New 
Testament from the Old with those of general literature.” The preparations 
made by the author for so far reaching a task are evident upon every page. 
Three hundred and two books are referred to or quoted, while one hundred 
and fifty-three authors are directly quoted and two hundred and thirteen are 
referred to. In many cases quotations from the classical writers— especially 
in those from Homer, a subject to which the author seems to have given spe¬ 
cial attention—are given both in translation and in the original. 
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The general purpose of the book is to meet the eleven chief difficulties 
which have been found with the quotations made by the New Testament 
writers from the Old: the quotations from the Septuagint, from memory, 
fragmentary quotations, exegetical paraphrases, composite quotations, quota¬ 
tions of substances, allegorizing, quotations by sound, double reference, theo¬ 
logical reasoning, rabbinic interpretation. Each one of these difficulties is 
assigned a special chapter and its treatment varies in length and distinctness 
according to the need of the texts which are considered. The method con¬ 
sists in showing that the quotations of the New Testament, so far from being 
outside the ordinary laws of literature, are in fullest accord with such laws. 
In the development of this general position the author brings together his 
quotations from literature of all times and especially of the first century and 
shows that the phenomena which characterize them are thus to be found in 
the use of the Old Testament by writers of the New. As an illustration of 
this method we would especially commend as most satisfactory the chapter 
upon Quotation by Sound. The author has here brought together an extraor¬ 
dinary amount of material illustrating the general tendency of literary writers 
of all times to embellish or to enforce their argument and appeal by the use of 
words totally divorced from their original context and in a sense quite differ¬ 
ent from that intended by their authors. 

The excellencies of the work are numerous. There is everywhere present 
a spirit of fairness, and the reader is made to feel that the conclusions reached 
are not those of undigested thinking but rather the outcome of wide reading 
and patient consideration. We would especially commend the common 
sense seen in the remark upon page 55 in regard to the endeavor to make 
quotations always prove something. We would also commend to those of 
our brethren who fear lest the ark of inspiration may be overturned during 
its present rough journeyings, the considerations upon verbal inaccuracy 
upon page 61. There is also valuable material upon rabbinic interpretation 
— a topic upon which light is especially to be desired. We could have 
wished, however in this chapter a larger treatment. One would expect 
that even so vigorous a mind as Paul’s would have never quite escaped the 
habits induced by years of education. Such passages as Gal. 3:19; Acts 
7:53; Heb. 2 : 2 ; 4:22-25; Matt. 22 : 31, 32 ; 1 Cor. 10:4; 2 Tim. 3 : 8 ; 
Jude 9 certainly suggest by either their quotations, allusions, or method, 
rabbinical influences. And notwithstanding the admirable treatment 
accorded the passage as a whole, one cannot feel that the author has quite 
made out his case with Gal. 3 : 15-18 so far as the word “seed” is concerned. 
Also in his treatment of the strange passage Gal. 4 121-31, while the author 
has correctly interpreted the participle dWyyopotipfva in the sense of “ to treat 
allegorically” he hardly recognizes sufficiently the difference between Paul’s 
use of the results of his method and such words as those of Dante and Bunyan. 

And this introduces a question which concerns the value of the book’s 
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method as a whole. Assuming that it can be proved that the New Testa¬ 
ment writers used the Old in ways which may be paralleled by other writers 
— certainly a reasonable conclusion — are there not remaining still the two 
vital questions: i. Did not not Paul sometimes build arguments upon his 
quotations rather than use them simply as illustrations and rhetorical embel¬ 
lishments ? 2. Does conformity with general literary usage justify the New 

Testament writers? In other words, what does the analogy between their 
usage by the Old Testament and the laws of literary quotation prove ? 

In regard to the first question, no man can hold that it is fair to 
quote another man in support of one’s own view when the quotation in its 
original setting meant something quite different from that which it is now 
made to mean; and the author of this book would be among the first to 
assent to this proposition. Yet we cannot but feel that he has given too 
little space to the distinction between quotation for the sake of embellish¬ 
ment and quotation for the sake of argument. Certainly this distinction has 
not been altogether overlooked, and, as in the case of the chapter upon Alle¬ 
gory, its recognition has led to careful exegetical processes. Yet, after all 
allowance is made, the impression remains, that if a work like that of Pro¬ 
fessor Toy fails to make sufficient allowance for quotation for purely literary 
purposes, the one under consideration in its effort to correct this lack has 
leaned too far in the opposite direction. 

As far as the second question is concerned, we suspect that the author 
will be charged by some with having proved too much and by others with 
having proved nothing. Most men are partisans, and the judicially conser¬ 
vative apologetics of this volume will hardly escape criticism. That its wealth 
of literary parallels is often illuminating, and that, more than any comparative 
study with which we are acquainted, it shows the essential humanness of the 
New Testament literary writers, cannot altogether blind one to the fact that 
it is not enough to show that the New Testament writers use Old Testament 
literature as men of today use any literature. If the men of today use liter¬ 
ature incorrectly, the New Testament writers must use literature incorrectly. 
The question with which the Christian scholar of today is concerned is not 
one of mere literary analogy but of the legitimacy of the use of the Old 
Testament by Paul and the evangelists. 

Yet whatever we may feel has been accomplished by the comparative 
method, the estimate of the value of this book must be high. For it is 
something more than a mere compilation) of literary analogies. There is in 
it the most painstaking discussion of each quotation considered, and often this 
discussion meets the objections we have urged to the work’s general thesis. 
Indeed, if we were to drop from the book all its wealth of literary research 
the remainder would itself be of value as an examination of the works of 
Kuenen, Dopke, and Toy. However much we may differ at times with cer¬ 
tain of the explanations given of these New Testament texts, we cannot but 
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welcome most cordially such a book, not only for the breadth and clearness 
of its thought and for its encyclopaedic learning, but for the light which it 
repeatedly throws upon some of the most troublesome problems in biblical 
study. S. M. 


The Student’s Life of Jesus. By George Holley Gilbert, Ph.D., D.D., 
Iowa Professor of New Testament Literature and Interpretation in Chi¬ 
cago Theological Seminary. Press of the Chicago Theological Sem¬ 
inary, Chicago. Pp. xi+412. 

The Life of Christ. By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. An Aid to the Study 
of the Gospel History of Jesus Christ. The Bible Study Publishing Co., 
21 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. Pp. viii+176. 

The Life of the Lord Jesus. By Mrs. Louise Seymour Houghton. An 
Aid to the Study of the Gospel History of Jesus Christ. The Bible 
Study Publishing Co., 21 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. Pp. viii + 213. 

These three books are classed together not because they are by any 
means of equal importance, but from the fact that they are expressions of 
the new spirit of biblical study which is increasingly centering itself about the 
person of our Lord. 

Of the three, that by Professor Gilbert is incomparably superior ; in fact, 
it is so good a book for students that it seems a pity that it is not in the 
hands of some regular publisher. Commencing with a criticism of the 
sources of the life of Christ in which, by the way, the author strangely 
enough seems to reject the general conclusions upon which it seems as if 
scholars generally were about to agree, the book goes on to a consideration 
of the fourth gospel and of the general point of view of supernaturalism. It 
would be difficult to find a presentation of the entire matter better adapted 
for the use of college students or of any student of the Bible who wishes 
something more than the ordinary pabulum of the Sunday school. In the 
chronological arrangement of the life of Jesus Professor Gilbert has adopted 
the tripaschal theory, and in a brief chapter has given us an admirable 
bird’s-eye view of the entire ministry of Jesus. On certain questions where 
the synoptic account is duplicated, either by the synoptists themselves or by 
John, Professor Gilbert has adopted a position which, while perhaps best 
suited for the public for which the book is intended, is a little disappointing 
in its vagueness. It is, of course, never wise to express conviction beyond 
the evidence at one’s command, and yet at the same time we could wish that 
the author had reached as definite conclusion in regard to whether or not there 
were two cleansings of the Temple as in the case of the rejection at Nazareth. 
In this latter case, while he does not attempt a critical explanation of the 
duplication of account, his argument from the internal probability seems con¬ 
clusive. One excellent feature of the book is its subordination of the details 
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of Jesus’ life to the essential features. Thus, in the arrangement of the 
crowded period of the Galilean ministry Professor Gilbert has so arranged 
his material that it is possible for the student to get some sense of progress 
in the life of Jesus. 

Accordingly, while we cannot ascribe to the work anything like the posi¬ 
tion which should be given to such great works as Edersheim and Weiss, we 
can, nevertheless, confidently recommend it as the best handbook of the 
life of Jesus the student yet has at his command. 

The other two books are of a different nature. They are intended rather 
as a sort of running commentary upon the so-called Blakeslee lessons. They 
are possessed of good qualities, but not sufficient good qualities to raise them 
above the ordinary level of first-class lesson helps. The chief value of each 
is the broad, liberal spirit which breathes through the studies, and the rapid 
but always sane homiletic turn given to the teaching of Jesus. If our Sun¬ 
day schools could have more of this sort of teaching it would be far better for 
them. To anyone who wishes a book that combines brief exegesis with sen¬ 
sible and inspiring comment, we would recommend either of the two little 
volumes, of Dr. Abbott or Mrs. Houghton. 

S. M. 


History of the People of Israel: Period of Jewish Independence and Judea 
under Roman Rule. By Ernest Renan. Vol. V. Boston : Roberts 
Brothers, 1895. Chicago : A. C. McClurg & Co. $2.50. 

With this volume Renan completed the great work with which his name 
has been so eminently associated. In it he covers the time from the reign of 
Simon until the death of Herod I. It is a period which, probably more than 
any of those he has covered, is especially fitted to Renan’s method of treat¬ 
ment. There is so much that is spectacular, the change from victory to defeat, 
the succession of conspiracies, the march of the Roman power are altogether 
so dramatic as to lend themselves readily to the vivacious style with which 
this generation of readers of theological works is so familiar. The period 
has another advantage in that it opens up few questions of criticism in which 
the attitude taken by Renan would be distasteful to many readers. That 
portion of the book which deals with the Jewish literature of the period is 
probably its least successful portion. Do the best he can, Renan cannot 
appreciate the Jewish spirit. His attempt to translate the passionate hopes 
of the Maccabean period, as well as the serene metaphysics of the Alexan¬ 
drian school, into modern thought resembles the translation of Homer by a 
writer of society verses. Yet in none of his volumes has Renan given evi¬ 
dence of great reading or scholarship. He has handled much of the litera¬ 
ture at first hand, and if it were not for his desire to preach, and to compress 
a philosophy into a succession of pregnant sentences, pages 261-354 would 
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have considerable value as a brief statement of Jewish thought of the period. 
As it is, it is hopelessly inferior to the volume of Schurer. 

As the last volume of the author on the subject of Judaism and Chris¬ 
tianity, it has considerable interest as containing Renan’s final statement of 
belief (p. 356 et seg.). This view is not different from that with which he 
began his history of the Origins of Christianity. There is in it little of the 
sober, impartial search for historical fact which, despite their presuppositions, 
marks the works of Weizdcker and Harnack. On the contrary, there is the 
desire for the picturesque and the epigrammatic. Yet his fundamental view is 
admirable — as far as it goes. He is profoundly convinced, he says (p. 357), 
“that not only Jesus lived, but that he was great and noble — so great and 
noble that the world worships him, because the people with whom he was 
associated loved him so dearly.” If this is an imperfect statement of the 
heart of Christianity, it is at least better than nothing. Hut New Testament 
scholarship is advancing so steadily from the ground which Renan thus occu¬ 
pies that as an expression of today’s thinking it was anachronistic before it 
was written. S. M. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons have published a popular edition of Vii/ari: 
Life and Times of Savonarola ($2.50). 

The seventh bound volume of the Expository Times has just appeared. 
We have had occasion to refer to this excellent journal repeatedly, but the 
appearance of this new volume calls for a special word of appreciation. 
While in some particulars hardly so scholarly, certainly not so technical as 
the Expositor , the Expository Times shows high editorial ability. There is no 
more readable magazine dealing with biblical topics, while its book reviews 
are as incisive as its editorials. (Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

$2-50.) _ 
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tive serts arc considered and especial attention is given to 
the op|>osition that sprang up in Germany and elsewhere to 
the positions of Zwingli and Luther. Prof. Newman has had 
access to original sources and has produced a calm, impar¬ 
tial and valuable historical work. 

MESSAGES OF TODAY TO THE MEN OF TO¬ 
MORROW. 

By Geo. C. I-orimer, D.D. About 250 pages, unto, 
$1.50. 

A series of papers by the eloquent pastor of Irenront 
Temple, especially adapted to young men, and covering 
many realms of thought and conduct. A book deserving a 
place by the side of Henry Ward Beecher’s Lectures to 
Young Men, and up to date in every way. Every' young 
man desiring a sympathetic and ringing presentation of 
present day truths and duties will find it here. 

THE QUIET KING. 

By Mrs. Caroline Atwater Mason. Illuminated binding 
fine illustrations. $1.50. 

A study of the life of Christ thrown into story form, but 
nevertheless unlike most of the stories of this class. No 
better or safer companion in the study of the Gospel history 
can be found. Just as interesting as “ Ben Hur,” but 
quieter and more instructive. 

THE HERO OF START POINT, and Other Stories 

By J. MacDonald Oxley. Beautifully Illustrated and 
illuminated chapter headings, $1.00. 

A book for boys. Splendidly suited for a gift-book. Mr. 
Oxley has written a number of good stories, but it is doubt¬ 
ful whether he has ever done better work than this new vol¬ 
ume. Every story is full of point and interest. Parents 
wishing to put the best books into the hands of their growing 
sons should make a note of this l>ook. Illustrations numer¬ 
ous and exceptionally fine. 

SAXENHURST. 

A story' of the Old World and the New. By D. C. Eddy, 
D.D. 440 pages, umo, $1.50. 

A most delightful story. 

“ Such volumes are goosl inspirers of patriotism for the 
young.”—The Congregational 1st. 

“The state of the country on both sides of the water is 
vividly portrayed, and the book is one of exceptional 
interest and value as a historical study.”—The Advance. 

INSPIRATION AS A TREND. 

By D. W. Faunce, D.D. $1.00. 

A new view of an old topic. Timely and strong. A U*>k 
which needs only to be read to be appreciated. 

THE HATHAWAYS SISTER. 

By Anne Kendrick Benedict. 75 cents. 


FOR THE OTHER BOY’S SAKE, and Other Stories. 

By Marshall Saunders, author of “Beautiful Joe.” 
A trout 250 pages illustrated by xo full-paged pictures 
$1.00 

Miss Saunders will be remembered as the author of 
“ Beautiful Joe,” a book which has had the phenomenal 
sale of over 200,000 copies. In the present volume she te*ls 
a number of stories, some of which are in the same vein 
with “Joe,” while others are of a quite different sort. 
In all of the stories the power which made “ Joe ” so pop 
ulai is fully sustained. 

DOLLY FRENCH’S HOUSEHOLD. 

By Jennie M. Drinkwater. $1.25. 

“ A true, pure story' which any one may read with profit 
and pleasure.”—Baptist Union. 

“The style is fresh and vigorous, with many an epigram¬ 
matic sentence of real power. We think this is the best 
work Mrs. Drinkwater has done. It is worth anybody’s 
while to read it.”—The Standard, Chicago. 

THE MERRIVALE WILL. 

By I . M. N. $1.25- 


Attractive Gift-Books. 

Illuminated Bindings. Beautifully Illustrated. 75 
Cents, postage paid. 

DAISY. 

By Marshall Saunders, author of “ Beautiful Joe.” 

“ A charming tale, most gracefully told.”—The Week. 

CHARLES AND HIS LAJ 1 B. 

By the author of “ Beautiful Joe.” 

“ It is dramatic and pathetic in its utter simplicity, and 
artistic with an art that reveals itself by concealing itself.” 
—The Congregationalism 

TONY: The Story of a Wall. 

By Laisdell Mitchell. 

“ Altogether a very attractive book.”—The Advance. 

N 1 RAM: A Southern Idyl. 

By the author of “ Tody.’’ 

“ So freely and charmingly illustrated as to make it a 
dream of Southern scenes.” 

COLONEL. 

By the author of * 4 Tony.” 

A pathetic story of a negro boy and his devotion to his. 
little white mistress and friend. Beautifully printed and 
illustrated. Just the thing for a Christmas or birthday gift. 

CHRISTMAS WEEK AT BIGLER’S MILL. 

By 1 )ora E. W. Spratt. 

“ A story in black anti white, full of fun and frolic.” 
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THE 

ATLANTIC MONTHLY 

AMONG OTHER FEATURES THE PUBLISHERS ANNOUNCE THE FOLLOWING: 

THE INTERPRETATION OF DEMOCRACY, By Mr. E. L. Godkin, Editor of The Nation 
(New York) — a series of important articles on the first test of democratic institutions, being an 
interpretation of Political Life and Problems in the United States since the Civil War. Mr. Godkin will 

point out definitely the new problems that have arisen since the war. He 
brings to the task not only the knowledge of a contemporaneous commen¬ 
tator on American events and tendencies, but the firm grasp of a student 
of events and tendencies in other countries and of the history of government 

ARTICLES ON PRESENT-DAY PROBLEMS. 

The aim in this series of articles is to mass the facts about a few great 
problems, and to present the results of experience with them so fully as to 
enable educated readers to get their larger economic and social bearings. 
Every article will be written with a proper historical perspective. 

THE SOCIAL RESULTS OP LIQUOR LAWS, by President 
Charles W. Eliot, setting forth the results of the original investigations 
made by the Committee of Fifty. 

THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC RESULTS OF MODERN 
SUBURBAN TRANSPORTATION, by Professor Arthur T. 
Hadley, of Yale University, author of “Railroad Transportation and its 
Laws.” 

THE FALLACY OF THE PRESENT UNREST: Are the Poor 
becoming Poorer ? showing the extraordinary fallacy that lurks in the 
assumption of increasing poverty in the United States. 

THE NECESSARY CHANOES IN OUR BANKINO SYSTEM, 

and other subjects, taken up, of course, when they are under discussion or 
are thrust into prominence by events. 

EDUCATIONAL ARTICLES. 

THE PLACE OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL in typical communi¬ 
ties where the life of the community centers about the school. 

There will appear also articles by President Harper and other 
authorities on 

THE CHAUTAUQUA nOVEHENT. 

THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

THE EXTENSION OF THE USE OF LIBRARIES. 

THE PEABODY EDUCATIONAL FUND. 

TEACHERS’ PENSIONS. 

A DIRECT STUDY OF THE PEOPLE. 

THE WEST. The Atlantic Monthly has engaged Mr. Frederick J. 
Turner, Professor of History in the University of Wisconsin, to write of 
civilization in the West, to point out the dominant ideas and tendencies, 
and to interpret the higher activities of the people. 

THE SOUTH. In a corresponding way, Mr. W. P. Trent, of 
Tennessee, will write of problems and life in the South. 

NEW ENGLAND. Mr. Alvan F. Sanborn, who has distinguished 
himself by his first-hand studies of people in his sketches of tenement life, 
will make studies of typical rural communities and small towns in New 
England. 

TERMS: $4.00 a year, 35 cents a number. 

The November and December numbers sent free *o new subscribers whose subscriptions for 1894 are received before 

HOUGHTON, niFFLIN & CO., 4 Park Street, Boston, Hass. 
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HOUGHTON, fllFFLIN & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 

The American Revolution. 

By John Fiske. Illustrated Edition. Contain¬ 
ing 22 superb photogravures of portraits and 
paintings, 15 colored maps and plates, and 280 
text cuts and maps. 2 vols., 8vo, $8.00. 

These volumes are profusely illustrated with portraits, maps, 
plans of battles, pictures of historic buildings and scenes, medals, 
facsimiles, etc. 

Cape Cod. 

By Henry D. Thoreau. Holiday Edition. Il¬ 
lustrated in water colors by Miss Amelia M. Wat¬ 
son. 2 vols., crown 8vo, $5.00. 

Tboreau’s unequaled description of Cape Cod is supplemented 
by a hundred admirable illustrations printed in colors on the 
margin. 

Friar Jerome’s Beautiful Book. 

By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Rubricated, and 
bound in antique leather, handsomely stamped. 
i6mo, $1.50. 

A Year in the Fields. 

Eight of John Burrough’s delightful papers, 
with 20 charming pictures from photographs by 
Clifton Johnson. i2mo, gilt top, $1.50. 

The Story of Aaron, the Son 
of Ben Ali. 

A Sequel to “Little Mr. Thimblefinger and His 
Queer Country,” and “ Mr. Rabbit at Home.” By 
Joel Chandler Harris, author of the “Uncle 
Remus ” books. With 25 illustrations by Oliver 
Herford. Square 8vo, in illuminated cover. 
S2.00. 

Aaron can talk with animals; he tells the secret to the chil¬ 
dren, and here are the stories they heard.j 

Talks About Autographs. 

By Dr. George Birkbeck Hill, editor of “Bos¬ 
well’s Life of Johnson.” With portraits and fac¬ 
similes. Square 8vo, leather, $3.50; also in buck¬ 
ram, with paper label, $3.50 net. 

An unusually attractive volume. Fifty famous persons are 
embraced in his delightful “Talks.” 

A Little Girl of Long Ago. 

By Eliza Orne White, author of “Winterbor- 
ough,” “The Coming of Theodora,” etc. A 
charming companion volume to Miss White’s 
“ When Molly was Six.” With cover design and 
two other illustrations. Square i2mo, $1.00. 


BIOGRAPHY , POETRY , ETC. 

Chapters from a Life. 

By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, author of “A 
Singular Life,” “ The Gates Ajar,” etc. With 24 
portraits and other illustrations. i2mo, $1.50. u 

A remarkably attract!ve book of biographical and literary in¬ 
terest. Miss Phelps tells the story of her girlhood, her entrance 
into the world of authorship, and gives glimpses or full views of 
Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Bishop Brooks, Dr. Park, Mr. 
Fields, Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. Thaxter, Miss Larcom, and others. 

Authors and Friends. 

By Mrs. James T. Fields, i vol., i2mo, artis¬ 
tically printed, $1.50. 

m interesting papers on Longfellow, Emerson, Holmes, 
Mrs. Thaxter, Mrs. Stowe, Whittier, and Tennyson. 

Christianity and Social Prob¬ 
lems. 

By Lyman Abbott, D.D., author of “The Evo¬ 
lution of Christianity,” etc. i6mo, $1.25. 

Dr. Abbott has here gathered the results of years of thought 
and observation on the social order apd disorders of the age, 
and endeavors to apply Christ’s teaching on social questions to 
present conditions. 

TheCountryof the Pointed Firs 

By Sarah Orne Jewett, author of “The Life 
of Nancy,” “A White Heron,” etc. $1.25. 

This story of a summer on the coast of Maine is one of the 
most delightful books Miss Jewett has written. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

Her Writings, In a new Riverside Edition. 

From new plates. Thoroughly edited and rear¬ 
ranged, with a Biographical Sketch, and Notes, 
with Portraits, Views of Mrs. Stowe’s Homes 
and other illustrations on the engraved title-pages. 
In 16 vols., i2mo, handsomely bound, cloth, gilt 
top, $1.50 each. 

A very handsome ever/way desirable edition of the writings 
of one of the greatest and most famous of American women. 

Mere Literature and other Essays. 

By Woodrow Wilson, Professor in Princeton, 
author of “Congressional Government,” etc. 
i2mo, $1.50. 

This book might fairly be called a varied statement of the 
proper aims of literature and historical study, and represents 
both admirably. 

Whitman: A Study. 

An entirely new, original, noteworthy book, by 
John Burroughs. $1.25. Also uniform with 
the limited Riverside Edition of Burroughs’ 
writings, gilt top, with fine portrait of Whitman, 
$1.50 net. 
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Houghton, flifflin & Co., Boston. 
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Books for Sunday School Libraries 

PUBLISHED ‘BY THE CENTURY CO. 



THE 

SWORDMAKER’S 

SON 


W. O. STODDARD 
THE CENTURY (XX, N. Y. 


A Great Story of the Time of Christ. 

THE SWORDMAKER’S SON, by W. O. Stoddard. 

“T'HE author has written a story of boy-life in the time of Christ in 
I such a wav as at the same time to maintain a dramatic narrative 
and to introduce many of the great events of the Gospel history. In 
spirit, as well as in method, the story is of a high order.”— The Outlook . 
Beautifully illustrated, $1.50. 

RUDYARD KIPLING'S JUNGLE BOOKS. 

I ^HE Sunday School Times said of the first Jungle Book, “It should be 
one of the first fifty books bought for a Sunday school library.” 
There are now two of these Jungle Books, both illustrated by Mr. 
Kipling’s father, $1.50 each. 


THE CENTURY BOOK OF FAMOUS 
AMERICANS. 

By Elbridge S. Brooks. 

Issued under the auspices of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. 

T HIS is the story of a pilgrimage of a party of 
young people to the historic homes o 
Washington, Lincoln, Jefferson, Webster, Clay, 
the Adamses, etc. 250 pages, 230 engravings, 
a superb volume, $1.50* 


DONALD AND DOROTHY. 

By Mary Mapes Dodge. 

O NE of the best and most popular of this well- 
known author’s books, a bright, healthy 
story, with many illustrations, $I. 5 °* 


THE LAND OF PLUCK. 

By Mary Mapes Dodge. 

S TORIES and sketches of Holland by the 
author of “ Hans Brinker.” With numerous 
illustrations, $1.50. 

A BOY OF THE FIRST EMPIRE. 

By Elbridge S. Brooks. 

THE story of a voung French boy who was 
I befriended by Napoleon and became his 
aide. Illustrated by H. A. Ogden, $1.50- 


0 * 


THE CENTURY BOOK FOR YOUNG 
AMERICANS. 

By Elbridge S. Brooks. 

Issued under the auspices of the Sons 
of the American Revolution. 

T ELLING in attractive story form what even 
American boy and girl ought to know 
about the government,— the adventures of a 
party of bright boys and girls in Washington. 
250 pages, 200 engravings. 23th thousand. 
$1.50. 

THE PRIZE CUP, by J. T. Trowbridge. 

^NE of the very best of this popular authors 
books,—interesting, and in a thoroughly 
wholesome vein. With numerous illustrations. 
$1.50. 

HERO TALES FROM AMERICAN 
HISTORY. 

By Theodore Roosevelt and 
Henry Cabot Lodge. 

D ESCRIBING historical incidents in American 
history, interesting and full of patriotism. 
Richly illustrated, $1.50. 

"DADDY JAKE." 

By "Uncle Remus." 

A NEW edition of a classic,—stories of Brer 
B’ar, Brer Fox, and other famous animals. 
Uniform with Kipling’s Jungle Books. Ulus 
trated by Kemble, $1.50. 


OTHER BOOKS SUITABLE FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

I NCLUDE “The Man who Married the Moon” (Indian folklore), and “Some Strange Corners 
of Our Country,” by Charles F. Lummis, Howard Pyle’s popular “Jack Ballister’s Fortunes,” 
Mrs. Jamison’s “ Lady Jane,” and “ Toinette’s Philip,” Washington Gladden’s “ Santa Claus on 
a Lark,” etc., etc., with the ever popular 

BOUND VOLUMES OF ST. NICHOLAS. 


May we send you our illustrated catalogue of books for boys and girls? A postal card will bring it. Address 

The Century Co., Union Square, New York. 
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a. C. nDc&urg 8. CO.’B 'Recent Boohs 


ITALY IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 

By Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer. 

Illustrated* 8vo, $2*50 

After a rapid glance at the early history of Italy, 
the author paints broadly the leading events of the 
early part of this century, and enters more into 
details in dealing with subjects belonging to the 
present day. 

The New York Independent says of Mrs. Latimer: 

** She possesses in sn eminent degree the power of calling 
up the past and setting it side by side with the present." 


Mrs* Latimer's Nineteenth Century Histories 
already published are: 


Europe in Africa in the Nineteenth 
Century 

$2*50 

England in the Nineteenth Century 

$2*50 

Riosia and Turkey in the Nineteenth 
Century 

$2*50 

France in the Nineteenth Century 

$2*50 
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AUDIENCES 


A FEW SUGGESTIONS TO THOSE WHO 
LOOK AND LISTEN 

By Florence P. Holden. 



12mo, 222 pages* Illustrated* $1*25 


“ It is not easy to conceive that one can put aside ‘Audi¬ 
ences ’ without having become more clearly and more firmly 
cognizant of the truths and beauties of architecture, sculpture, 
punting, music, the drama and literature. It should have for 
nsehthe largest possible of audiences."— Times, Washington, 

jSjSjS 

THE LIFE OF ROGER SHERMAN 
By Louis H. Boutell. 

Crown 8vo. $240 

The valuable services that Sherman rendered are 
ample cause for national gratitude, and in return for 
them this timely publication will keep his memory 
green. 

NATIONAL EPICS 

By Kate Milner Rabb. J2mo, $1.50 

Such a book as this will render valuable service 
to that large class of readers who have literary 
tastes, but who have not sufficient leisure from busi¬ 
ness cares for the indulgence of those tastes to the 
full. It gives an historical and descriptive sketch 
of each of the great epics of various nations, with a 
short bibliography of the same, and with illustrative 
extracts from the poems themselves. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ITALY 
By Elizabeth S* Kirkland* 

12mo, 475 pages* $1*25 

44 A well considered, thoroughly digested, and readably 
written history of Italy has long been a desired thing, and now 
it is a reality. . . . Last week A. C. McClurg & Co. pub¬ 
lished Miss Kirkland’s * A Short History of Italy.* The His¬ 
tory is begun in the year 476 A.D. and is traced to the present 
year. Directness, completeness and polished grace are the 
salient qualifications of this valuable work."— Morning Times , 
Washington, D. C. 

jftjftjft 

SCIENCE SKETCHES 
By David Starr Jordan* 

New and enlarged edition* 12mo, 287 pages. $1*50 

44 The book in its present form comprises nearly 300 pages of 
pleasantly written popular science in which the science has the 
advantage of being the real article, written by one who knows." 
—.V. Evening Post. 

jftjftjft 

ELIZABETHAN SONNET-CYCLES 
Edited by Martha Foote Crow. 

12mo, gilt tops, $1*50 net per volume 

VoL L—PHILLIS, by Thomas Lodge; LICIA, by 
Giles Fletcher* 

VoL IL—DELIA, by Samuel Daniel; DIANA, 
by Henry Constable* 

Many of these sonnet-cycles are varied by mad¬ 
rigals and other forms of lyric verse, and the best 
demand the attention of all lovers of Elizabethan 
verse. They will be gladly welcomed in this mod¬ 
est but goodly and scholarly form. 

THE METHOD OF DARWIN 

A STUDY IN SCIENTIFIC METHOD 

By Frank Cramer. 

12 ( 110 , 232 pages. $1.00 

The Hartford Post says : 

44 The reader will see anew the difficulties in the way of ’the 
scientific investigator, will understand why some most impor¬ 
tant facts have been undiscovered, and why false trails have 
seemed the right ones for years. The writer has given to his 
public a book for which they will be truly grateful. 

jft jft jft 

EATING AND DRINKING 

By Dr. Albert H. Hoy. l2mo,$L50 

Dr. Hoy has given thirty years of study to the 
subject of foods and drinks and their effect upon 
the digestive organs and general well-being of the 
body. His conclusions are impartial and his reason¬ 
ing lucid; untechnical language is employed, and 
no one should be ignorant of what this book con¬ 
tains. To medical men the researches and discov¬ 
eries of the author in connection with the alkalinity 
of the blood will be of especial interest. 


Sold by booksellers generally, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers 

B. C. dfccClurg 8 Co. XSSZm m av > 
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IMPORTANT R OOKS 

For St u< fe n ts and [ hinkers 

Standard Works by High Authorities 
Treating Questions of World-wide Importance 

PRACTICAL CHRISTIAN SOCIOLOGY. 

The principles of Christian sociology considered from the standpoint of “ The Church,” 
“The Family and Education,” “Capital and Labor,” and “Citizenship.” A series of special 
lectures delivered last year before Princeton Theological Seminary, by Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, 
Ph.D. Introduction by Joseph Cook. Illustrated with charts and 22 portraits. i2mo, cloth, 
524 pages. Price, $1.50 post-free. 

The comprehensive history of all Christian reforms is considered under these headings: 

‘ 1 Ballot Reform, 44 44 Civil Service Reform“ Drinking Usages, * * 

4 4 Dress Reform, 44 44 Municipal Reform, 44 44 Law and Order, * * 

‘ 4 Divorce Reform, 44 44 Purity Crusade, 44 11 Government Reform, * * 

4 ‘ Labor Reform, 44 4 * Sabbath Reform, 44 44 Church and State, * * 

4 4 Woman Suffrage, 44 44 Immigration Reform, 4 * 44 Educational Reform, * * 

4 4 Anti-Gambling Crusade, 4 4 4 4 Anti-Brutality Movements, 4 4 4 4 Government Ownership, 4 * 

etc. 

“ The book is literally packed with facts and theories, and practical counsels. There is enough wisdom in it 
to set up a whole 4 Millennium. 44 ’— Bishop John H. Vincent. 

“ 1 consider it an exceedingly important and valuable work. 44 — Carroll D. Wright , Washington, D.C. 

THE ELEMENTS OF HIGHER CRITICISM. 

A statement and explanation of the principles and methods of higher criticism. It 
neither advocates or opposes any set of results, being simply definitive. By Andrew C. Zenos, 
D.D., Professor of Biblical Theology in McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago. 121110, 
cloth, 268 pages. Price, $1.00 post-free. 

“The Elements of the Higher Criticism, by A. C. Zenos, is a book of intense interest to all religious folk, 
and one to be placed in the hands of the younger generation .... There is no cant in his book. He faces the 
objections which every man with brains has made . . . . Asking no odds of any one, but simply demanding the facts, 
and all of them. The chapters on archaeology, showing to what extent the excavations in Nineveh and Babylon 
corroborate the Old Testament story, are specially valuable. We want more books of thisTcind, dealing open-handedly 
with the Bible, and we commend it very heartily as a scholarly and instructive volume. 44 — George Hep^vortk, in 
the New York Herald. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF DOGHA. 

In two parts, “ The Rise of Ecclesiastical Dogma,” and “ The Development of Ecclesiastical 
Dogma.” By Dr. Adolph Harnack, Professor of Church History in the University of 
Berlin, translated by Edwin Knox Mitchell, M.A., Professor of Graeco-Roman and Oriental 
Church History in Hartford Theological Seminary. 8vo, cloth, 567 pages ; large type, marginal 
notes, etc. Price, $2.50. 

44 Professor Mitchell’s translation of Harnack’s 4 Histoiy of Dogma 4 issure to command attention. Harnack 
is the fourth and ablest successor of Neander in the University of Berlin, an inspiring teacher and easily the first 
living Church historian of Germany. 44 — Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D . 

“ I refer my pupils to these two volumes and also to their convenient Outlines. 44 — Egbert C. Smyth , D D 
President Andover Theological Seminary. * 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COftPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 

NEW PUBLICATIONS 


NEW VOLUME. NEARLY READY: 

THE MODERN READER’S 
BIBLE 

A SERIES OP BOOKS PROM THE SACRED 
SCRIPTURES. PRESENTED IN MODERN 
LITERARY PORM 

Each number of the Series Edited with an Introduction by 

RICHARD 6 . MOULTON, M.A. (Camb.), Ph.D. (Penn.), Pro¬ 
fessor of Literature in English in the University of Chicago. 
x8mo. cloth, each 50 cts.; or in paste grain morocco, gilt top, 
60 cts. 

THE KINGS — Bible History, Part IV.: The Chosen Nation 
under a Secular Government side by side with a Theocracy. 
—Books of II. Samuel, I. and II. Kings. 

•• The usefulness 
and value of this 
series is well shown 
in the skillful edit¬ 
ing and helpful pre¬ 
sentation of this 
particular book of 
the Bible .”—The 
Congregatumalist, 

Boston. 


NEW VOLUME: 

HISTORY, PROPHECY 
AND THE MONUMENTS 

Or, ISRAEL AND THE NATIONS 

By JAMES FREDERICK McCURDY, Ph.D., LL.D. 

Vol. II.—TO THE PALL OP NINEVEH. 

8vo, cloth, $3, net. 

ALREADY PUBLISHED: 

Vol. I. — TO THE DOWNFALL OP SAMARIA. 

8vo. $3, net. 

The Third Volume will Appear Early in i 8 q 7 . 

“ The author of this work has given-us a scholarly, carefully pre¬ 
pared. and valuable study of the written and monumental records 
containing the history of Israel .”—Herald and Presbyter. 

“ A work which American scholarship has Just reason to feel proud 
of. It is a notable contribution to an important subject . . . It is to be 
heartily recommended to the general public as a very useful com¬ 
pendium. For Bible readers and Bible students alike, it is an invaluable 
«nide."— Nno World. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED: 

GENESIS — Bible History, Part I.: Formation of the Chosen 
Nation. 

THE EXODUS —Bible History, Part II.: Migration of the 
Chosen Nation to the Land 01 Promise.—Boole of Exodus, 
with Leviticus and Numbers. 

THE JUDGES — Bible History, Part III.: The Chosen Nation 
in its Efforts towards Secular Government. — Books of 
Joshua, Judges, I. Samuel. 

THE PROVERBS — A Miscellany of Sayings and Poems 
embodying Isolated Observations of Life. 
ECCLESIASTICUS — A Miscellany including longer compo¬ 
sitions, still embodying only Isolated Observations of Life. 
ECCLESIASTES — WISDOM OP SOLOMON —Each is a 
Series of Connected Writings, embodying, from different 
standpoints, a Solution of the Whole Mystery of Life. 

THE BOOK OP JOB — A Dramatic Poem in which are 
embodied Varying Solutions of the Mystery of Life. 
DEUTERONOMY —The Orations and Songs of Moses, con¬ 
stituting his Farewell to the People of Israel. 

BIBLICAL IDYLS —The Lyric Idyl of Solomon’s Song, and 
the Epic Idyls of Ruth, Esther, and Tobit. 

•• It may almost be said that he (Prof. Moulton) has inaugurated a new 
epoch in Bible study. The scholars have been telling us for some years that 
the Bible is literature. Particular passages of beauty in it have been pointed 
out, and some single books, such as Job and the Song of Songs, have been put 
in literary form and given a literary interpretation by special writers. But 
Prof. Moulton is the first one. so far as 1 know, to deal with the whole Bible as 
a collection of literature, to discriminate between literary study and historico- 
critical study, and to present the results of the former in such a form as to render 
them available to the ordinary English Reader.”—Rev. Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT. 


THE REV. DR. VAN DYKE'S YALE LECTURES: 

THE GOSPEL FOR AN 
AGE OF DOUBT 

BEINO THE YALE LECTURES 
ON PREACHINO FOR 1896 

By HENRY VAN DYKE, D.D. 

Author of “ The Reality of Religion," “ Story of the Psalms," 
“ Little Rivers," etc. iamo, cloth, $1.75. 

*• Dr. Van Dyke is devout and loyal to his faith, but he recognizes 
in a marked degree the sincerity and even value of honest doubt. It 
is needless to say—for the lectures themselves say it—that Dr. Van 
Dyke believes firmly in the supernatural revelation of religious truth. It 
is this faith coupled with his understanding of and sympathy with the 
inquiring spirit of the age which has filled his lecture-room at New 
Haven to overflowing, and which will command for his lectures when 
they appear in book form a wide circle of readers.” 


” We welcome the new series most 
heartily, since, notwithstanding it 'does 
not touch matters of devotion and theology.* 
it strips the Books of Wisdom of their 
* medieval and anti-literary form by which 
our current Bible allows them to be ob¬ 
scured.* and thus makes their wonderful 
ethical insight all the more appreciable.”— 
Biblical World. 




NOW READY: 

THE PROPHETS OF 
THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 

A SERIES OF ESSAYS 

BY THE 

Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT Rev. FRANCIS BROWN 

The Very Rev. W. H. FREMANTLE 
Rev. MARCUS DODS Rev. A. C. McGIFFERT 

Professor ADOLF HARNACK 

Rev. A. M. FAIRBAIRN Rev. T. T. MUNGER 

Rev. GEORGE MATHESON 

AND 

Rev. A. V. G. ALLEN Very Rev. F. W. FARRAR 

iamo, cloth, $1.95 


CONTENTS: 

I. -WHAT IS A PROPHET? By the Rev. Lyman 

Abbott, D.D., Pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 

II. —ISAIAH AS A PREACHER. By the Rev. Francis 

Brown, D.D., Professor in Union Theological Semi¬ 
nary, New York. 

III. —THE APOSTLE PAUL. By the Rev. George 

Matheson, D.D., Pastor of St. Bernard’s Church, 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 

IV. — CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. By the Rev. 

Marcus Dods, D.D., Professor of New Testament 
Exegesis in New College, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

V. -ST. AUOUSTINE AS A PROPHET. By the Rev. 

Arthur C. McGiffert, D.D.. Professor of Church 
History in Union Theological Seminary, New York. 

VI. — JOHN WYCLIFFE. By the Very Rev. W. H. 

Fremantle, D.D., Dean of Ripon. 

VII. — MARTIN LUTHER, THE PROPHET OF THE 

REFORHATION. By Professor Adolf Harnack. 
VIII.— JOHN WESLEY. By the Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, 
Dean of Canterbury. 

IX. -JONATHAN EDWARDS. By the Rev. A. M. 

Fairbairn, D.D., Principal of Mansfield College, 
Oxford, England. 

X. -HORACE BUSHNELL. By the Rev. T. T. Monger. 

XI. — PREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. By the Rev. 

A. V. G. Allen, D.D. 

XII.— CAN WE BE PROPHETS? By the Very Rev. F. 
W. Farrar, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Av., New York. 
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NOTABLE HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


VENICE. Her History, Art, Industries, and 
Modem Life. Translated from the French by 
F. J. Sitwell. Illustrated with 28 photo¬ 
gravures. With index and map. One volume. 


crown 8vo. 

Cloth, gilt top.$ 3 - 00 

Full polished calf, gilt edges. 6.00 


HOLLAND. By Edmondo De Amicis. Trans¬ 
lated from the Italian by Helen Zimmern. 
Illustrated with 44 photogravure illustrations 
and a map. Bound in two volumes, small 8vo., 
gilt tops. 

Cloth, ornamental, in cloth box (with slip 


covers).$5- 00 

Half calf, gilt top.10.00 


SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. By 

Edmondo De Amicis. Translated from the 
Italian by Stanley Rhoads Yamall, M.A. Illus¬ 
trated with 45 photogravure illustrations and a 
map. With an index. Bound in two volumes, 
small 8vo., gilt tops. 


Cloth, ornamental, in cloth box (with slip 

covers).$5-°o 

Half calf, gilt tops.10.00 

Large paper edition, in 2 vols. limited to 
150 copies. Proofs on India paper. 
Bound in white vellum style (with red 
slip covers) net .10.00 


LORN A DOONE. A Romance of Exmoor. 
By R. D. Blackmore. Illustrated with 51 
photogravure illustrations, reproduced from 
illustrations taken expressly for this edition. 
Bound in two volumes, small 8vo, with gilt 
tops, back and side. Cloth, ornamental, in 


cloth box (with slip covers) .$6.00 

Half calf, gilt tops.12.00 

Large-paper edition, in 3 vols., limited to 
250 copies. Proofs on India paper. 
Bound in white vellum style (with red 
slip covers) net .15*00 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS AT 
RUGBY. By Thomas Hughes. Beauti¬ 


fully illustrated with 22 photogravures. One 
volume, small 8vo. 

Cloth, in case.$3.00 

Large-paper edition, limited to 125 cop¬ 
ies. Proofs on India paper. Bound 
in white vellum style (with red slip 
covers) net . 6.00 


HYPERION. A Romance. By Henry Wads¬ 
worth Longfellow. Illustrated with 30 
photogravures. One volume, small 8vo. 

Half white and red cloth, and full gilt 


back.$3.50 

Full polished calf, gilt edges. 8.00 


CONSTANTINOPLE. By Edmondo De 
Amicis. Translated from the Italian by Maria 
H. Lansdale. Illustrated with 50 photogra¬ 
vures. With index maps. Two volumes, crown 


8vo. 

Cloth, gilt tops, in cloth bfbx (with slip 

covers).$5.00 

Half calf, gilt tops.10.00 

Large-paper edition, limited to 150 num¬ 
bered copies. Proofs on India paper, 
net .10.00 


The high estimation in which De Amicis* books of 
travel are held make it unnecessary to characterize this 
work. It is one of the author’s early books, in which 
his usual abilities appear at their best. 


WITS AND BEAUX OF SOCIETY. 

By Grace and Philip Wharton. New Li¬ 
brary Edition . Beautifully illustrated with 20 
photogravures. Two volumes, small 8vo. 


Cloth extra.$5.00 

Half calf, gilt tops. 8.00 


QUEENS OF SOCIETY. By Grace and 
Philip Wharton. New Library Edition. 
Beautifully illustrated with 18 photogravures. 
Tastefully bound in two volumes. 


Cloth extra.$5.00 

Half calf, gilt tops. 8.00 


These volumes have those qualities which must ever 
charm the lover of beautiful books and of bygone days. 
They are handsomely and enticingly gotten up; the 
plates are new; the photogravures are numerous, apt, 
and excellent; and in a delightfully gossipy style are 
given traditions and sketches of some of the women who 
in the most brilliant society of Europe have been con¬ 
spicuous for literary entertainments, personal talents or 
political influence. 

TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. The 

Boydell Edition. By Charles and Mary 
Lamb. Edited with an introduction by the 
Rev. Alfred Ainger, M.A. Illustrated with 20 
full-page photogravures made directly from the 
steel engravings in the Boydell and other edi¬ 
tions of Shakespeare. One volume, 8vo. 


Cloth, gilt edges.$2.50 

Full polished calf, gilt edges. 7.00 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By 

Thomas Carlyle. Beautifully illustrated 
with 60 photogravures. Bound in three vol¬ 
umes, small 8vo., with gilt tops, ornamental 
gilt side in fleur-de-lis design. 


Cloth, in cloth box.$8.00 

Half calf, gilt tops.15.00 


ROMOLA. Florentine Edition . By George 
Eliot. Beautifully illustrated with 60 photo¬ 
gravures of views in Florence, sculpture, paint¬ 
ings, etc., with a portrait of George Eliot. In 
two volumes, small 8vo., gilt tops. 


W ith slip covers in cloth box.$6.00 

Half-crushed levant, gilt tops.12.00 


Send for Illustrated Catalogues. Mention Biblical World. 


For Bale by all booksellers, 
or sent postpaid on receipt of 
tbe price, by the publishers, 


Henry T.Coates & Co., Philadelphia. 
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NEW R ELIGIOU S BOOKS. 

The Bible as Literature. Bv Prof. Richard G. Moulton, A. B. Bruce, D.D., 
Henry Van Dyke, D.D., J. M. \Yhiton, Ph.D., Prof. John F. Genung, W. K. Griffis, 
D.D., Prof. L. W. Batten, Ph.D., Prof. Albert P. Cook, and others. With an introduc¬ 
tion by Lyman Abbott, D.D. i2mo, cloth, Si.50. 

One of the most important religious books of the year. 

The Gospel in Brief. Harmonized and translated by Count Tolstoi. A summary of 
the larger work. Prepared for popular use by the Author. (Authorized Ed.) i2mo, $1.25. 

This new book of Count Tolstoi’s will attract wide attention. It is the scientific presentation of his later 
teachings; it is his gospel, his message to a misbelieving and unbelieving world. 

Seed Thoughts for Mothers. Collected by Mrs. Minnie E. Paull, compiler of 
“ Sunshine for Shut Ins.” 18mo, cloth, ornamental, 75 cents; hand painted, gilt edges, $1.25; 
padded Grecian morocco, gilt edges. Si.25. 

A collection of prose extracts full of suggestions for the training of children and the encouragement of mothers. 

Things to Live For. By Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D. i6mo, 271 pp., parti cloth, gilt top, 
$1.00. 

Dr. Miller is full of sympathy with human weakness, suffering and sorrow; and this is perhaps largely the 
secret of the success whicn he has had in reaching so large a public. 

The Story of a Busy Life. Recollections of Mrs. Minnie E. Paull. Edited by the 
Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D. i6mo, 275 pp.. portrait, gill top, $1.00. 

A very helpful and cheering book. Every discouraged mother and wife, every poor struggling girl, every 
person to whom defeat seems inevitable, might well take new heart from reading this simple, affecting biography 
of a plucky, victorious woman. _ 

SEND FOR OTR ILLUSTRA TED ANNOUNCEMENT LIST. 

THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York and Boston. 


JUST PUBLISHED! I THE MONUMENTS DECIPHERED! I 


NEW AMERICAN EDITION. PRICE REDUCED. 


18 Copyright Edition*. 

GENUINE 


‘‘O XFORD’’ T EACHERS’ R IBLE 

All Bible Students and Teachers should examine the new 
editions of the Famous “ Oxford ” Teachers* Bible 


“A work unequaled by any rival for its learning , 
interest , atui value, from the pen of a writer eminent 
alike for the extent of his erudition and the varied 
character of his literary gifts and graces." 

Cbc Xife ant) Ctmcs 


No other Bible | 
contains these 

NEW HELPS AND 
ILLUSTRATIONS 

Ask for the 

GENUINE 

OXFORD 

and take no other 


“The Oxford Bi-I 
hie is an unceasing 
wonder. Al'out the 
time one has con¬ 
cluded that it has 
reached perfection, 
here comes another 
I edition which ecl ipses 
all former efforts.” — 
Thr tiible Render , 
November, 1896. 


Jesus ttbe Messiah 


Alfred Edershkim, M.A., Oxon., D.D., Ph.D., 
Warburtonian Lecturer at Lincoln's Inn. 

Two volumes, 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 1568 pages, $4.00 
postpaid. To the clergy $3.00 net; by mail $3.40. 


■'"“OXFORD” REVISED BIBLES 

AUTHORIZED BY THE AMERICAN REVISERS 

The American Committee of Revision pledged themselves 
to countenance no other editions than those of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and any that do not bear either imprint is unauthor¬ 
ized in any way. Ask for the "Oxford ” edition. 


‘Oxford" edition. 


Send for Catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, AMERICAN BRANCH 

HENRY FROWDE 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 


, T'H 1 S work, formerly published at $6.00 net.or $6.50 by mail, 
I has been revised, ana is printed from entirely new American 
made electrotype plates, on excellent paper, and is in every 
way far superior to any other edition. 

Special Offer. We will send the above set, for a limited 
time, for £2.00 net, or $ 2.50 postpaid. 

Also; — a Cheaper Edition, plain top, not so well bound, 
but still superior to any other edition, for $1.50, or $2.00 post- 
paid. 

There may be inferior editions offered, and at almost any 
price, but OURS is the one to prefer, as an examination will 
prove conclusively. Ready December 1. 

E. R. HERRICK & CO., 

Late with A. D. F. Randolph St Co., 
Publishers and Importers, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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The Bible Study Union 


Lessons for 1897. 


THE BIBLE STUDY UNION (or BLAKESLEE) LESSONS and the INTER¬ 
NATIONAL LESSONS FOR THE YEAR 1897 arc both on 
the Acts and Epistles. 

This affords an unrivaled opportunity for testing the two systems side by side. Every 
Sunday School should try the Bible Study Union Lessons in at least one or two classes and 
note the result. In view of the marked success of these lessons in schools of every grade, no 
school can afford to pass them by unnoticed. 

NEW IN 1897. 

A Most Attractive Biographical Course: 

The Three Great Apostles, 


Peter, Paul, and John. 

PUBLISHED IN THREE GRADES, WITH A TEACHER’S MANUAL. 

Those who have examined the advance copy of these lessons are warm in their praises of 
this New Course. It is undoubtedly far superior to anything heretofore prepared for Sunday 
schools. 

ALSO NEW IN 1897. 

An Exceedingly Interesting Bible Class Course: 

Apostolic Teachings. 

Lessons from the Deeds and Words of the Three Great Apostles. Published in 
one grade, with a Teacher's Manual. 

This Course is for persons already familiar with the Scripture narrative, and is devoted 
exclusively to the Great Practical and Doctrinal Truths of the lesson. It affords Bible 
classes what they have long desired, namely, a Well-Arranged Series of Great Topics for 
Discussion. It cannot fail of success with such classes. 

An Important Question. 


Are you satisfied to allow your school to study this portion of Scripture in the 
same old way that they have many times before, or will you secure for them the far 
greater help and inspiration that will surely result from using these new lessons. 

For FREE SPECIMEN LESSONS, ready November 1, address. The Bible 
Study Publishing Co., 21 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 

ANNOUNCE AS JUST PUBLISHED: 

The Regicides. A Tale of Early Colonial Times. By Frederick Hull Cogswell. 

i2mo, cloth, gilt top ......... $1.50 

A story of Puritan New England, dealing largely with actual historical characters and events, the 
action centering in the flight and pursuit of Generals Whalley and Goffe, signers of the death-warrant of 
Charles the First. The book sheds new light on the social and political conditions of the period, and 
interests all lovers of historical Action. 

The Colonial Parson of New England. By Frank Samuel Child, author of 

“An Old New England Town.” i6mo, cloth .... $1.25 

Mr. Child has prepared an interesting, humorous and sympathetic study of one of the most enter¬ 
taining Agures in the life and history of New England. The colonial parson's close relations to the social, 
business, educational, civil and religious interests of the communities in which his rugged personality was 
always a potent influence, receive at Mr. Child's hands an intelligently discriminating treatment and renew 
in his work their claims to the attention of New England's sons and daughters everywhere. 

A Daily Thought for a Dally Endeavor. A Christian Year Book of Courage 
and Good Cheer. Compiled by Eleanor Amerman Sutphen and Eliza 
Polhemus Sutphen. i6mo, cloth, gilt top - - - - - $125 

The compilers’ purpose has been to prepare for the morning of each day a brief message of helpful 
and uplifting thought, designed not only to lighten the day’s task, but to inspire the worker to that lofty 
effort which Ands expression in Holmes' line : 

“ Build thee more stately mansions, oh, my soul! ” 

Members of Christian Endeavor Societies will And this book in line with their thought and work. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of the price by 

THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 

PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, - - 5*7 EAST SIXTEENTH STREET. NEW YORK. 


4 4 The most magnificent work on Egypt 
since Napoleon’s expedition.” 

ANCIENT EGYPT 

OR 

niZRAin 

By Da. Samuel Augustus Burion. 

Superbly Illustrated with 73 full page plates ao x a 6 
Inches, magnificently colored, representing the Temples, etc., 
as in their original splendor, with full descriptive text. The 
t venderful architecture and gorgeous interiors are the marvel 
of modern times and no publisher in the world has before 
attempted to perpetuate their fast decaying arts in so superb a 
manner. A work of the highest art and appeals to the lovers 
of art everywhere as well as to the Egyptologist and Bible 
student. Of it Miss Edwards wrote: "I wish to tell you how 
much* I was pleased with the specimen plates of your great 
work.” 

14 A most vivid pen and brush pictorial history of the 
wonders of ancient Egypt.”— The Evangelist. 

“ The public or private library that can possess it will be 
indeed fortunate.”— Public Opinion. 

Edition strictly limited to 800 copies, and each copy is 
numbered and registered. 

Address for descriptive pamphlet, 

HENRY a. ALLEN & CO., Publishers, 

136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 



RATIONAL 
THEOLOGY... 

REV. JOHN MILTON WILLIA/ 1 S, D. D. 


A model of clear, cogent discussion . . . The 
very best popular and practical exhibition of cur¬ 
rent theology, in its freest and most rational form, of 
which we have any knowledge.— Independent, 
New York. 

We know of no essays on the subjects discussed 
more vigorous, luminous and satisfactory than those 
contained in “Rational Theology.”— Ex-Pres. J. 
H. Fairchild, Oberlin. 

As an analytical writer the author has few, if 
any, superiors; and as a logical thinker he ranks 
among the foremost. His admirable volume will be 
widely welcomed, and make a deep impression. 
The essay on the Inspiration and Inerrancy of the 
Sacred Scriptures will especially command atten¬ 
tion, and they ought, and doubtless will, have a wide 
circulation.— Christian Work, New' York. 

Two volumes, crown octavo, 310 and 325 pages 
respectively: price $1.25 per volume, postpaid. 
Either volume sold separately or the two in a box. 


CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY, 

PUBLISHERS, 

52 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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INITIAL NUMBER JUST OUT 


THE 

AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY 


The members of the Divinity Faculty of The University of Chi¬ 
cago have, after consultation with representative scholars, decided to 
publish 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY 

in which opportunity will be offered to scholars of all shades of theo¬ 
logical opinion and in all fields of theological investigation to publish 
the results of their work. The platform of the journal will be best 
expressed by the two words “catholic” and “scientific.” 

The largest encouragement will be given to the publication of the 
results of investigations in every department of theological knowledge. 
But it will be the policy of The Journal to publish only such articles as 
are thoroughly scientific in their method. The purpose is not to prop¬ 
agate any set of ideas or to set up any narrow bounds, but to offer 
a medium of communication between all workers in the field of theo¬ 
logical thought. The Journal will have no editorial department, and 
all articles and contributions will be signed by the authors, who will 
thus assume, in each case, the responsibility for the views expressed. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY 


Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., Pastor Plymouth Congregational 
Church, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Pres. E. B. Andrews, D.D., Brown University, Providence, 
R. I. 

Prof. B. W. Bacon, D.D., Yale Divinity School, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Rev. John Henry Barrows, D.D., Professorial Lecturer, 
The University of Chicago. 

Prof. George A. Barton, Ph.D., Bryn Mawr, Penn. 

Prof. Willis J. Beecher, D.D., Auburn Theological Semi¬ 
nary, Auburn, N.Y. 

W. Bevschlag, Ph.D., Theol.D., University of Halle, 
Wittenberg, Germany. 

Prof. John Binney, D.D., Berkeley Divinity School, Middle- 
town, Conn. 

Prof. Wm. F. Blackman, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Prof. C. F. Bradley, D.D., Garrett Biblical Institute, Evan¬ 
ston, Ill. 

Prof. C. A. Briggs, D.D., Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, N. Y. 

Prof. Frances Brown, Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. 

Prof. Charles Rufus Brown, Ph.D., D.D., Newton Theo¬ 
logical Institution, Newton Centre, Mass. 

Prof. Alexander Balmain Bruce, D.D., Free Church Col¬ 
lege, Glasgow, Scotland. 


Prof. Frants Buhl, University of Leipzig, Germany. 

Prof. Sylvester Burnham, D.D., Colgate University, 
Hamilton, N.Y. 

Rev. H. S. Burrage, D.D., Portland, Me. 

Prof. A. S. Carrier, Ph.D., McCormick Theological Semi¬ 
nary, Chicago. 

Dr. h M. Casanowitc, Smithsonian Institute, Washington, 

Prof^Y^ N. Clarke, D.D., Colgate University, Hamilton, 

Rev. OkELLO Cone, D.D., Cambridge, Mass. 

Prof. I. A. Craig, Ph.D., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Prof. E. L. Curtis, D.D., LL D., Yale Divinity School, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Prof. Samuel Ives Curtiss, Chicago Theological Seminary. 

Prof. F. B. Dbnio, D.D., Bangor Theological Seminary, 
Bangor, Me. 

Prof. Marcus Dods, D.D., Free Church College, Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 

Prof. S. R. Driver, D.D., Oxford University, England. 

Prof. James Drummond, D.D., Manchester College, Oxford. 
England. 

Prof. Dunlop, Dunedin, New Zealand. 

Rev. A. W. Dunning, D.D., Boston, Mass. 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY — Continued. 


Rev. T. C. Edwards, D.D., Principal of Theological College, 
Bala, Wales. 

P*or. J. M. English, D.D., Newton Centre, Mass. (Newton 
Theological Institution). 

Rkv. A. M. Fairbairn, D.D., Principal Mansfield College, 
Oxford, England. 

Pbof. Arthur Fairbanks, Ph.D., Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Pkof. George P. Fisher, D.D., LL.D., Yale Divinity School, 
New Haven. 

Prof. Owen H. Gates, Ph.D., Oberlin Theological Seminary, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

Mrs. M. D. Gibson, Cambridge, England. 

Prof. Geo. H. Gilbert, Ph.D., D.D., Chicago Theological 
Seminary. 

Rev. William Gilchrist, B.D., United Presbyterian Manse’ 
Ardrossan, Scotland. 

Prof. R. J. H. Gottheil, Ph.D., Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 

Prof. E. P. Gould, D.D., Episcopal Divinity School, Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa. 

Prof. G. M. Grant, Principal Queen’s University, Kingston, 
Canada. 

Prof. Caspar Rene Gregory, Ph.D., Theol.D., LL.l)., Uni¬ 
versity of Leipzig, Leipzig, Germany. 

Rev. W. E. Griffis, D.D., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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bridge, England. 
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THE CHILD PROPHECIES OF ISAIAH. 


By W 11 , l 1 a m R. Harper, 

The University of Chicago. 

The child Immanuel .— The child Maher-shalal-hash-baz .— The Prince 
of Peace .— The shoot of Jesse. 

It is in Isaiah, after all, that we find the pictures of the com¬ 
ing Messiah most vividly portrayed. However it may be 
explained, we must recognize our dependence upon this prince 
of the prophetic order for many of those wonderful artistic 
delineations which bind together indissolubly the Old and the 
New Testament, the foreshadowing and the reality. At this 
time we are to think only of those conceptions of the great 
deliverance, yearned after so earnestly by the prophet and 
described by him so pathetically, which have as their central 
figure a child. We may not forget that a true appreciation of 
these pictures is only to be gained by a careful study of the 
other pictures painted by Isaiah, which have other figures in the 
center and of which the background is something very different. 
But at the risk of inadequate, or even wrong, interpretation, we 
shall confine ourselves to the child-pictures. These are well 
known : The child , Immanuel, Isa. 7 : 7-10 ; the child, Maher- 
shalal-hash-baz, Isa. 8:1-4; the Prince of Peace, 9:1-6; the 
shoot of Jesse, 11 : 1-9. 
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I. The child Immanuel .— Isa. 7 : 7-10. It is 735 B. C. 
Assyria, whose powerful influence has already been felt again and 
again by the nations on the Palestinian seaboard, is threatening 
Syria, Israel, and Judah. Remember the geographical location 
of these three nations, and, as well, the route which Assyria 
must follow in order to reach Jerusalem. In an invasion, Syria 
will suffer the first attack ; and Syria and Israel, now closely con¬ 
nected, will be in sore straits if Assyria should attack them in 
front while Judah is an enemy in the rear. Since Assyria’s com¬ 
ing is certain, Syria and Israel unite to force Judah into triple 
confederacy. But Judah’s king, Ahaz, thinks it a better policy 
to make terms directly with Assyria and thus avoid the danger 
of invasion. To force the alliance of Judah, Syria and Israel lay 
siege to Jerusalem. The city is panic-stricken. The royal court 
is in terror. The king, while engaged in an inspection of the 
water supply of the city, is confronted by Jehovah’s prophet 
Isaiah, who brings with him the boy Shear-Jashub, a name of 
good omen (a remnant will return) to those who believe in Jeho¬ 
vah ; of ill omen (only a remnant will return) to those who are 
faithless. “ Ahaz, " says Isaiah, “be calm and quiet, have faith 
in Jehovah, and the two kings who threaten us shall not accom¬ 
plish their purpose. If you will believe and trust Jehovah, all 
will be well.” Trust in Jehovah at this time meant independence 
of Assyria. Could one trust in Jehovah and at the same time 
make an alliance with a foreign power and in making that alli¬ 
ance accept as all-powerful the gods of that foreign power? How 
Ahaz received this first message we learn indirectly from the 
record. He was deaf to the words of the prophet. The next 
day comes or the next week, and again Isaiah approaches the 
king in order to persuade him of the truth of the message sent 
from God. This time it would seem that the message is deliv¬ 
ered inside of the palace, in the very presence of the royal family. 
“ Ahaz,” says Isaiah, “you would not believe my former message 
from Jehovah ; I come again. Let me give you a sign which shall 
be evidence of this truth ; a sign to be wrought in heaven or in 
hell according to your command.” But Ahaz, the hypocrite, 
already in alliance with Tiglathpileser, will not ask a sign. He 
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will not, so he says, put Jehov ah to the test. The prophet, 
freed from all restraint, burning with righteous indignation, 
utters words which are intended to strike terror to the heart of the 
royal family : ** Hear now, O House of David, is it too little for 
you to weary men that ye weary my God also? You will not 
accept my proposition to give you a sign of the truth of Jeho¬ 
vah’s message, therefore Jehovah himself shall appoint you a 
sign. Behold, a young woman shall conceive and bear a son and 
she shall call his name Immanuel .* For before the boy shall know 
how to refuse the evil and choose the good (that is, before he is, 
let us say, four or five years of age) the land of whose two kings 
(that is Assyria and Israel) thou art in terror shall be deserted. 
If thou, O Ahaz, will trust in God, he will give evidence of his 
presence and your enemies shall not harm you. But if you will 
not believe, ruin shall come upon Judah as well as upon Syria 
and Israel at the hand of Assyria.” It was a promise of a new 
regime, a new political situation, dependent, however, upon the 
steadfastness of Ahaz’s faith. The picture may be briefly sum¬ 
marized : In the distance Assyria, laying waste the territory of 
Syria and Israel ; in Judah a child, the manifestation of Jehovah’s 
presence, guarding as ruler and protector the interests of Jeho¬ 
vah’s kingdom ; Judah herself in peace and contentment because 
of Jehovah’s presence. Was the picture realized? Not in the 
time of Ahaz, for Ahaz was always faithless. 

2. The childMaher-shalal-Jiash-baz. — 8 : 1-4. It is 733 B. C. 
No change has yet come in the political situation. The people , 
to whom the prophet’s words addressed to the king, have in 
all probability become known, need further assurance of the 
message. There is still time for repentance and a turning 
toward Jehovah. The message came from Jehovah to the 

‘The prophet does not have in mind (1) the wife of Ahaz, the child being Heze- 
kiah, who was to be provisionally an # evidence of God’s presence ( cf C. R. Brown, in 
Journal of Biblical Literature and Exegesis , Vol. IX, 1890, pp. 118-127), nor ( 2 ) the 
unmarried daughter of Ahaz (cf. Nagei.srach in Lange's Isaiah) whose disgraceful 
condition is thus revealed by the prophet, or (3) the prophet’s own wife, Immanuel 
being the son of Isaiah as well as Shear-jashub (so many), nor (4) any young woman 
who in the near future may conceive and bear a son (cf. Cheyne, Introduction to 
Isaiah). 
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prophet. “Take a large tablet and write on it in plain characters 
* Swift-spoil, speedy-prey.’ Secure reliable witnesses in order 
that in future times the writing may be attested.” The prophet 
we understand, obeyed the order given. About this time the 
prophet’s own wife conceives and bears a son. By the command 
of Jehovah he is given for his name the inscription of the tablet. 
“ For before the boy shall know how to cry ‘ my father* and ‘ my 
mother’ (that is, before he is fifteen or eighteen months of age) 
they shall carry the riches of Damascus and the spoil of Samaria 
(that is, the two kings of whom Ahaz was afraid) before the 
king of Assyria.” It was in 732, a year or so later, that Tig- 
lathpileser destroyed Damascus and carried two of the northern 
tribes into captivity. 

3. The Prince of Peace. —9:1-7. The time of Tiglathpileser’s 
invasion is one of darkness and sorrow, captivity and blood¬ 
shed. It is easy to conceive the feelings of Judah and Jerusalem 
when the news comes that Damascus has fallen and a portion of 
Israel has been carried away into captivity. In this time of 
gloom and deep shadow the prophet preaches of the great light 
which shall shine. In this time of grief and dismay he preaches 
of exultation and joy, the joy of harvest and the joy of dividing 
the spoil. In this day when Israel has first come to feel the 
yoke of Assyria, he speaks of the time when this burdensome 
yoke shall be broken. In this day of destruction and warfare 
he tells of a time when all warlike instruments shall be destroyed. 
But the people whom he addressed must regard him as a vision¬ 
ary. How can these things be ? It is true that the destruction 
of warlike instruments will make it possible for the yoke just 
now placed on Israel’s shoulder to be removed. The removal of 
this yoke will undoubtedly bring the greatest possible joy, and 
because of this joy there will everywhere be light instead of 
gloom. But how shall this great change be brought about? 
The prophet tells us: “A child shall be born unto us; a son 
shall be given unto us and the government shall be upon his 
shoulders; and his name shall be called Wonder-Counsellor, 
God-hero, Father of booty, Prince of Peace; who shall sit upon 
the throne of David and establish it and support it by righteous- 
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ness forever.” The picture is the same as before; that of a 
child seated upon the Davidic throne, with war banished from 
the earth and peace established everywhere; the world at liberty 
and the universe enjoying this liberty. 

4. The shoot of Jesse .— 11 : 1-9. Fifteen or twenty years have 
elapsed and the prophet who had begun his work twenty-five years 
before is now a man of middle age. Another picture is presented, 
that of a shoot coming forth from the stock of Jesse, a branch 
from his roots bearing fruit, upon whom rests the spirit of Jeho¬ 
vah, a spirit of wisdom and discernment, of counsel and might, of 
knowledge and of the fear of Jehovah. Judgment is rendered 
in accordance with fundamental principles of equity. Peace 
exists everywhere, not only between man and man, but also 
between man and beast. “They do not hurt or destroy in all 
my holy mountain; for the earth is full of the knowledge of the 
Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” And all the nations are 
seeking the root of Jesse which stands for an ensign to the 
peoples. 

Isaiah’s vision was clear; but, as history shows it lacked 
perspective. Knowing God as he did, and God’s laws, he knew 
that there would come a manifestation of God’s love and mercy 
to the people of promise. He sees, ahead, an ideal nation, an 
ideal King, an ideal society. These are involved in the very 
nature of God himself. They are as sure as that God exists. 
His soul is so illumined by the divine Spirit that the picture of 
these things has painted itself upon his heart and brain. There 
was no prophet more confident than was Isaiah. But Isaiah was 
only a prophet’ he was therefore a man. He was speaking for 
those about him, and must speak in their language. His thought is 
expressed in figures colored by his surroundings. His vision of the 
future is clothed in the imagery of the present; just as the prophet 
in speaking of the past used this imagery in his descriptions of 
the past. This new dispensation, represented by the child , and 
in which the child will play so important a role, Isaiah fondly 
imagines will come with the Assyrian invasion. He expects it 
within five , then two years. The invasion comes, but the time is 
not yet fulfilled. Is Isaiah disappointed and discouraged ? Per- 
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haps for a moment, but only for a moment; and then again he 
preaches, as before, of the coming child. He, without question, 
expected this child in his own day. He declared his coming 
while he was still young; as the years pass he continues to look 
for him ; and now when he is old and his work is almost finished 
he still looks forward, as earnestly, as courageously, as con¬ 
fidently as before. It was not God’s will that Isaiah’s day should 
witness the introduction of the new dispensation. Jeremiah, 
realizing the work to be accomplished by the captivity, assured 
the people of his time that the new regime would come in sev¬ 
enty years, but at the end of seventy years Daniel, down in 
Babylon, postponed it seventy weeks (not literal weeks). In 
time the child came, and in coming fulfilled the prayers and the 
prophecies of ail the saints and all the prophets,— the child of 
David’s family, the Messiah, the Christ. 
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THE STORY OF THE BIRTH. 


tty Professor George T. Purves, D.D., 
Princeton Theological Seminar)'. 


The account of the birth in Matthew given to prove Jesus to be the Christ .— 
In Luke, to show the fulfilment of the Promise of salvation .— The mutual 
relation of the two accounts . — Objections to the infancy narratives not strong 
enough to warrant disbelief 

The story of the birth of Jesus is recounted in but two of the 
gospels. The objects with which Mark and John composed 
their narratives led them to begin with the public appearance of 
the Baptist, which immediately preceded the public ministry of 
Christ, without prefixing any account of the latter's earlier life. 
John, moreover, assumed familiarity with the other gospels. 
None of the gospels were written with what we would consider 
a biographical interest. The religious significance of the Lord's 
public work and teaching was so supreme to the earliest Chris¬ 
tians, as is shown by Acts I : 21, 22, that it did not occur to the 
evangelists to treat his life as a whole from a merely historical 
point of view. But it did come within the purpose of Matthew 
and Luke to prefix to their gospels — which like the others dealt 
mainly with the public ministry of Christ — brief accounts con¬ 
cerning his birth and infancy; not, however, because these 
evangelists were, unlike the others, biographers, but because the 
earlier incidents which they have preserved contributed to the 
particular point of view from which they intended to set the 
public ministry forth. Luke indeed possessed no little historical 
insight, and in the Acts shows himself a real historical artist. 
It may be, therefore, that in beginning his gospel where he did, 
he was partly governed by the desire to present a complete nar¬ 
rative. This we may infer, also, from the language of his pref¬ 
ace (1 13). But Matthew’s gospel is proof that Luke’s did not 
include all the facts, and his preface does not claim that it did. 
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We must still suppose that in the narrative of Christ’s birth and 
infancy he was chiefly governed by that religious point of view 
from which he desired to exhibit the story of the Son of Man as 
a whole. The objects with which Matthew and Luke wrote were 
thus the occasion of their preserving the story of the birth, and 
to their narratives, with their noteworthy agreements and differ¬ 
ences, must we go to learn it. 

In Matthew’s account the story of the birth and infancy of 
Jesus is obviously related for the purpose of showing that he was 
indeed the royal Messiah of Israel and the promised Son of 
David. This is the aspect in which he is predominantly repre¬ 
sented in that gospel. So, in the first place, the legal genealogy 
of “Jesus who is called Christ” is traced through Joseph to 
David and Abraham, to whom the special promises had been 
made that from their seed Messiah should be born. This gene¬ 
alogical register is artificially arranged in three sections of four¬ 
teen generations each — from Abraham to David, from David 
to the captivity, and from the captivity to Christ — an arrange¬ 
ment intended partly as an aid to memory but also to emphasize 
the greatness of the epoch which began with the birth of Jesus. 
Christ’s pedigree is here traced through Joseph because he was 
in fact Joseph’s legal heir and therefore would naturally be 
understood to claim his Davidic rights through him. An exam¬ 
ination of the genealogy shows that in other cases the inherit¬ 
ance did not descend by direct paternity, so that the phrase 
“ begat ” is used in a legal rather than in a physical sense. 1 The 

1 Thus Matthew, like Ezra 5:2, Neh. 12:1, Hag. I : I, states “ Salathiel begat 
Zorobabel; ” though from I Chron. 3: 19 we learn that the actual relation was that of 
uncle and nephew. Also, by a comparison with Matt, of Luke 3 : 27 and 1 Chron. 3 : 
17, 18, it becomes quite certain that the phrase, “Jechonias begat Salathiel,” means 
simply that Salathiel was the legal heir of Jechonias. This phraseology is in accord¬ 
ance with the largeness of meaning given by the Hebrews to the word “ son.” In v. 
8 Matthew omits three kings, yet says“Joram begat Ozias (Uzziah).” A similar 
omission occurs in v. 11. 

May not this suggest the explanation of the reading of the Lewis Syriac gospels 
which has recently excited discussion? Matt. I : 16 there reads “ Joseph, to whom was 
betrothed Mary the Virgin, begat Jesus who is called the Christ.” This reading 
clearly did not imply unbelief in the miraculous birth, for the latter is immediately 
stated in the following verses. There is no probability that the Syriac reveals the 
existence of two original, divergent traditions, imperfectly amalgamated ; for the evi- 
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whole point was to establish legal heirship. Therefore it did 
not in the least conflict with this representation, that Matthew 
immediately proceeds to narrate that Jesus was miraculously con¬ 
ceived by Mary before her marriage with her intended husband. 
But while statingthe fact of the miraculous conception, Matthew's 
interest in the Davidic heirship of Jesus led him not merely to 
mention Mary’s experience, but to relate at length Joseph’s con¬ 
duct w r hen her condition became known. This “ son of David ” 
was warned by an angel not to fear to take Mary for his wife. He 
was told that the mystery of her conception was the work of the 
Holy Spirit and he was directed to call the child “Jesus,” inas¬ 
much as he would save his people from their sins. It was further 
pointed out to him by the angel 1 that the whole mysterious 
transaction was in fulfilment of the prophecy of Isaiah (7 : 14). 
The words of the prophet, whether originally intended to refer 
to a virgin or simply to any young woman, were certainly most 
emphatically realized when a virgin was made the instrument of 
ushering into the world the promised Messiah ; and in such an 
event, where God so obviously operated, special propriety lay in 
the name Emmanuel — God with us — which Isaiah had applied 
to the expected child. Thus Matthew’s purpose was not to 
relate all the story. He rather assumed in his readers a knowl¬ 
edge of Christ’s miraculous origin. His motive was to exhibit 
the legal royalty of Jesus and to adjust this, by explaining the 

dence for our Greek text goes much further back than the Syriac and is abundantly 
attested. Neither can the variation have been due to heretical (Ebionite) intent; for 
v. 16 itself implies the orthodox view; no such intent can be shown elsewhere in the 
codex; and the omission from v. 25 of “he knew her not until,” etc., evinces rather 
a disposition to protect the virginity of Mary. Neither can the reading of v. 16 be 
assigned to mere scribal error, for v. 21 also reads “she shall bear to thee a son ” and 
25, “she bore to him a son.” The Syriac reading of v. 16 probably is to be traced, 
together with that of the Old Latin MS. (h) (“Joseph, cui desponsata virgo Maria 
genuit, Jesum Christum ”) to a Greek text slightly different from ours (cf. Zahn, Theolog. 
Literaturblatt 18 Jan. 1895), which (h) translates perhaps literally. But that text, as 
well as the Syriac reading derived from it, appears to proceed on the idea that “begat” 
describes legal paternity and could be used where physical paternity was never 
thought of. 

1 The 7^yo>*»' of v. 22 implies that we are to understand the language as that of 
the angel, not of the evangelist; though the latter adds the interpretation of the name 
Emmanuel. Cf. Weiss : Matthaus Evangelium. 
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fidelity and conduct of Joseph, to the fact of the Lord's super¬ 
natural generation. Then, to complete the account, it is added 
that Joseph took Mary to be his wife and reverently awaited 
with her the birth of the child. He indicated also his devout 
belief in the angel’s message and in the high destiny of his heir, 
by giving him the significant name which the angel had directed. 
By the first evangelist, therefore, the story of Christ’s birth 
was shown to agree fittingly with the Messianic claims which 
the subsequent narrative presents and illustrates. The events of 
the infancy also, as given by Matthew,— the visit of the Magi, 
the flight into Egypt, the slaughter of the children, the final 
settlement in Nazareth,— are all introduced for the purpose of 
exhibiting in them the fulfilments of prophecy pertaining to 
Messiah. His object was thus not to give a complete history of 
the birth of Jesus but to bring out the cogent proofs which it 
provided of the royal, Messianic dignity of Joseph's and Mary’s 
child. 

In Luke’s gospel the story of the birth is given under the 
control, for the most part, of quite a different purpose. We 
have observed that Matthew refers briefly to the miraculous con¬ 
ception and is at no special pains to prove it, as if it were a fact well 
known among his readers. The longer narrative of Luke pro¬ 
vides the information to which Matthew thus alludes. It may 
reasonably be inferred that the third evangelist derived his 
material in this instance from the family circle in which the 
events occurred, with one member of which we know that he 
was acquainted (Acts 21 : 18). From that family it may be 
supposed to have circulated among the Hebrew Christians. The 
strongly Hebraistic coloring of this section seems also to imply 
that Luke found it already in written form. 1 At the same time 
the evangelist appears to have added some explanatory clauses 
to fit the narrative for Gentile readers (e. g., I : 5, 9 ; 2:1, 2, per¬ 
haps 23). The beautiful story, however, bears on its face the 
evidence that it issued from just some such circle of pious Jews 
as that which Matthew depicts in the characters of Joseph and 
Mary. In it we feel ourselves far from the worldly priestcraft, 

1 See Feine, Eitie vorkanonische Uebtrlicferung des Lukas , 1891. 
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formal ceremonialism, and political ambitions which ruled in 
Jerusalem, and which arrayed themselves in fierce opposition to 
Jesus when his public ministry began; far removed, also, from 
the fanatical patriotism of the common people, which was so 
devoid of spiritual motives that it could not understand Jesus 
even while it admired him. We find ourselves in an atmosphere 
of devoted piety, of intense longing for the promised Saviour of 
Israel ; in a circle where Old Testament words and ideas nour¬ 
ished the spiritual life. The language of Zacharias and Eliza¬ 
beth, of Mary, Simeon, and Anna, does not indeed transcend 
the point of view from which devout Hebrews would be expected 
to conceive of the Messiah. But they reveal such scriptural 
piety, formed after the Old Testament pattern, as became the 
household from which the Christ and his forerunner were to 
spring. The narrative thus bears striking marks of historicity. 
Its fine religious realism is itself strong assurance of its histor¬ 
ical truthfulness. 

In this narrative, then, the birth of Jesus appears as the 
event in which the promise of salvation, long deferred to Israel, 
began to be fulfilled. The goodness and grace of God in at last 
providing redemption seems to be the leading motive of the 
recital. We notice the stress laid on the gladness of the tidings 
brought by the angel to Zacharias. They emphasize the joy 
which John the Baptist’s appearance would cause; his spiritual 
character; the revival of piety of which he would be the instru¬ 
ment ; his position as forerunner of the Lord himself. Then in 
Gabriel’s annunciation to the Virgin the message of salvation 
is still more strongly stated. The maiden’s natural fear at the 
appearance of the angel is met by the assurance of God’s favor 
to her. The same significant name “Jesus ” was revealed to her 
also as that which should be given to her child, while his dig¬ 
nity (“Son of the Highest”) and his everlasting reign were 
predicted in terms fitted to no mere worldly monarch, but only 
applicable to one who would possess primarily a religious and 
spiritual dominion. The religious import of the event is also 
emphasized in the explicit statement by which the angel 
explained to Mary the holy nature of the mystery that should 
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take place. It was to be the work of the Holy Spirit, of whom 
the Old Testament had spoken as the powerful agent of 
God’s grace in the theocracy, and of whose special bestowment 
on Messiah Isaiah had repeatedly testified (Isa. n:i,etc.; 42:1, 
etc.; 61:1, etc.); so that the promised child would be in a unique 
sense “holy, the Son of God.” We should carefully observe 
that Mary was not told that her child was to be incarnate 
God. The phrase “Son of God” is undoubtedly used in a 
theocratic sense. There is not a suggestion in the narrative 
of later theological statement. The story remains strictly in 
the bounds of such religious ideas as were possible to a devout 
Hebrew. The main thought of the narration is the gracious ful¬ 
filment of the promised salvation. Apart from the question of 
the miraculous character of the events described,— a question 
which has no right to intrude into our study,— the annunciation 
to the Virgin is described in a way exactly harmonious with the 
intense spiritual aspirations and actual religious ideas which 
Mary may most naturally be supposed to have had. 

And Mary is described as accepting her lot in the same 
exalted fervor of devotion. When her natural modesty and 
need of sympathy led her to visit her kinswoman Elizabeth, 
of whose expected motherhood the angel had also informed her, 
their salutations evince the lofty and pure thoughts which filled 
their souls. Where was it more natural for the long silent voice 
of inspiration to break forth again than from the lips of these 
holy women, who had been chosen for the two highest honors 
of their race? In particular, the outburst of Mary’s praise in 
the Magnificat , by its close reproduction of Old Testament 
psalmody, and especially by its echoes of Hannah’s song (1 
Sam. 2:1-10), testifies to the direction in which her mind was 
turning, and ought to confirm our confidence in the historical 
character of the record. A like remark may be made concerning 
the song of Zacharias at the birth of John, which moves wholly 
in the sphere of Israelitish ideas and repeats the thought that 
the promised salvation was at hand. 

We are thus brought to Luke’s account of the actual birth of 
Jesus (2:1-20). It is characteristic of the evangelist that he 
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relates the events to secular dates (see 1:5; 3:1). He thus 
explains that, through the decree of Augustus that all the world 
should be enrolled, the birth occurred in Bethlehem, and adds, 
again quite after his manner, “this was the first enrolment made 
when Cyrenius was governor of Syria.” As is well known, 
Luke's accuracy in this statement has been vigorously attacked, 
most exhaustively perhaps by Schurer. 1 It would take us far 
beyond the limits and purpose of this article to discuss the ques¬ 
tion in detail. We believe, however, that every objection made 
by Schurer may be successfully met, and it is gratifying to note 
that so high an authority as Professor W. M. Ramsay is of the 
same opinion. 2 Apart from that question, however, Luke’s nar¬ 
rative calls for further remark. He, too, like Matthew, represents 
Joseph as of Davidic lineage, though it is probable, from 1 132, 
that Mary also was of like descent. He describes briefly the 
circumstances of the birth, mentioning the fact that it occurred 
in a stable because there was no room for them in the lodging- 
house. But, true to the prevailing motive of the entire section, 
he hastens to narrate at greater length the annunciation to the 
shepherds, since in it the message of the fulfilment of the 
promised salvation was again repeated. This, therefore, was 
evidently the governing thought under the influence of which 
the whole narrative was written. It corresponds with the leading 
thought of the following gospel. The latter makes conspicuous 
the grace of God which was brought unto men through Jesus 
Christ 3 and the keynote of this evangel of grace is struck in 
its opening recital of the birth of Jesus. 

These two gospels therefore recite the story of the birth of 
Christ, not for the purpose of giving complete accounts, but with 
the aim of selecting those events which contributed to their recital 
of his public life. Yet, when their narratives are compared, no 
contradiction exists between them. It is sometimes alleged, 
indeed, that Matthew makes Joseph a resident of Bethlehem and 

1 Hist, of Jewish People , etc., Eng. Tr. Div. I, Vol. II, 105-143. 

3 Expositor, September 1896, p. 198. Cf. also Zahn, Neue Kirchlicke Zeitschrift, 
1893, 8. 

5 See Bishop Alexander’s Leading Ideas of the Gospels , IV. 
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his later settlement in Nazareth only the result of his fear of 
Archelaus. But this is a needless interpretation. Matthew 
simply does not state where Joseph was when the annunciation 
was made to him. After Jesus was born, it would be most 
natural for the parents to assume that their child should be raised 
in the city of his father David whose throne he was to inherit. 
Hence their intention of returning from Egypt to Judea is easily 
understood. But when it was made evident that God wished 
them not to return thither, they naturally sought the Galilean 
town where, as Luke informs us, they had previously resided. 
Neither is Luke 2 : 39 exclusive of the sojourn in Egypt, although 
it is probable that the visit of the Magi and the flight which 
followed should be located after the presentation in the temple. 
Still less should objection be raised to the double annunciation 
of the birth or to the statements that both to Joseph and Mary 
the name “Jesus” was given by the angels to the Child. Both 
Joseph and Mary equally needed a revelation on the subject. 
The two gospels therefore harmonize in their details and agree 
in the larger facts of the Davidic heirship of Jesus, his miraculous 
conception, and his birth in Bethlehem. Their differences are 
fully explicable by the purposes of the writers, which led to the 
selection of different incidents with a view of presenting special 
aspects of the events. 

At the same time these narratives are obviously independent. 
Their agreement, therefore, proves that the facts, as gleaned 
from them both, were the common belief of the apostolic 
Christians. We have already observed that neither evangelist is 
at pains to prove or to elaborate the facts but only to exhibit 
their religious significance. This indicates that the facts them¬ 
selves were accepted in the apostolic age without dispute. The 
entire absence from both narratives of such fanciful details as 
appear even so early as in the epistles of Ignatius 1 (A. D. no), and 
still more in the apocryphal gospels, further assures us that we are 
not dealing with the products of pious imagination but with the 
sober testimony of the earliest period. Moreover, the Jewish 
Christian origin of both accounts is evident. The story, there- 

1 Ep. to the Ephesians, 19. 
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fore, cannot be regarded as a legend due to the influence of 
Gentile ideas upon Christian tradition. It must be accepted as 
part of the original apostolic testimony: and since the notion of 
a God-begotten man was utterly foreign to Jewish thought, 1 the 
Jewish Christian origin of the narratives becomes a cogent 
evidence of their historical value. The suggestion, e. g ., of 
Holtzmann, 3 that the legend arose out of an Essenic antipathy to 
marriage, is utterly incredible, first, because these very gospel 
narratives conspicuously honor marriage, and, secondly, because 
in the Old Testament, whose influence appears so strong through¬ 
out the story, marriage and offspring were regarded as an honor 
to Hebrew women. Finally, the incorporation of the story in 
Luke’s gospel attests that it was also the common belief of 
Gentile Christians too. The preface to that gospel assures us 
that the evangelist believed hi.mself to be introducing no novel¬ 
ties. He desired to give Theophilus a full and orderly account 
of the things in which the latter had already been instructed. 
Hence there should be no hesitation in admitting that among the 
apostolic Christians, both Jewish and Gentile, the belief in the 
facts concerning the birth of Jesus, as these are given in our 
gospels, was general. 

With that class of objections to the gospel story of Christ’s 
birth which arises from disbelief in the miraculous, we are not 
here concerned. Such criticism is to be met on philosophical, 
rather than historical, grounds. But objections to the story are 
often drawn from the silence elsewhere upon this subject of the 
New Testament itself. We are reminded, for instance, that 
Christ never alluded to his miraculous birth or to his birth in 
Bethlehem, though both would have been reasons for believing 
in him as Messiah. He was known as the Nazarene, and the 
Carpenter’s Son (Matt. 13:55; Luke 4:22; John 1 145). The 
earliest disciples betray no knowledge of the story of his birth 
(John 1 *.45); neither do the people of Nazareth (Matt. 13:55; 
Mark 6:3; Luke 4 : 22) nor of Galilee in general (John 6: 42), 

1 Sec Stanton’s Jewish and Christian Messiah , p. 377. Drummond’s Jnv . 
Mess ., p. 294. 

9 Hand Kommentar. 
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nor the people at Jerusalem (John 7 : 27), nor their rulers (John 
7:42-52). In explaining his power he never appealed to his mirac¬ 
ulous birth, but to the spirit with which he was filled ( e.g . Matt. 
12: 28), or to the Father who was with and in him (John 5:36; 
14 :10). Still farther, the language and conduct of his mother and 
family have been deemed inconsistent with the story of his birth. 
Mary’s surprise when she found him in the temple (Luke 2:48); 
still more her apparent interruption of his work (Mark 12:46); 
the belief of his friends that he was beside himself (Mark 3:21), 
and the unbelief of his brethren in his Messiahship (John 7: 5) 
appear to some incompatible with knowledge of his miraculous 
birth or of the angelic annunciations with which it is said to 
have been attended. But it may be said in reply that any public 
appeal by Jesus for faith on the ground of his birth would have 
been useless as well as injurious to the chief purpose of his 
ministry; useless, because none would have believed it, and it 
would only have aroused the tongue of slander to impeach his 
mother as well as himself; injurious, because his determined 
purpose was to evoke a faith based on sympathy with his ethical 
and religious teaching, not on mere wonder at his miraculous 
deeds. The latter, indeed, were credentials, but not because of 
their miraculous character alone, but because of their ethical 
character also (see, e. g ., Matt. 12 : 24-32 ; John I o : 24-26) . It 
would therefore have been wholly out of keeping with his method 
to have appealed to a fact which not only was not a public one 
but was one whose religious significance only appears in the light 
of a complete knowledge of his person and work. As to his 
mother, we are expressly told that she “kept all these things 
and pondered them in her heart” (Luke 2:19). The child’s 
life of quiet obedience fully accounts for her surprise at finding 
him in the temple, and her very awe over his origin, combined 
with the evident mystery that attended his mission as well as 
with the dangers that had threatened him in his infancy, would 
lead her and Joseph to preserve their secret in silence, not speak¬ 
ing of it at first even in the family circle itself. There is nothing 
whatever to show that Mary ever doubted his Messiahship. Her 
language at the wedding at Cana (John 2:3,5) distinctly implies 
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the contrary. On the other hand, the claim of Davidic sonship 
appears universally known; since this rested, as Matthew shows, 
on his being known as Joseph's son and heir. 

But we are further reminded that according to the Acts and 
the epistles, the apostles, when the time for the preaching of 
Jesus came, do not appear ever to have alluded to his mirac¬ 
ulous birth or to his birth in Bethlehem; still less do they 
appeal to it; while the rise of the legend can be explained, 
it is said, on dogmatic grounds. It may be questioned, indeed, 
whether the language of Paul, “born of a woman" (Gal. 4:4), 
especially when taken in connection with the following phrase, 
“made under the law," does not imply familiarity with the 
narrative given in Luke of Christ’s birth and infancy; but we 
are not anxious to press the point.* It is sufficient to observe 
that neither in their preaching, any more than in that of Christ 
himself, was the story of his birth fitted to serve the purpose 
of proof of his Messiahship. That needed a public fact, 
attested by witnesses, and this was found in his resurrection. 
Neither was it the purpose of the epistles to relate the story 
of his life. The allusions in them to his deeds on earth and even 
to his teaching are comparatively few. It implies, therefore, an 
entire misapprehension of the purposes and needs of apostolic 
testimony, and is an unwarrantable use of the argument from 
silence, to discredit the narratives of the evangelists by the 
absence of reference elsewhere to their story of Christ’s birth. 

Nor can the rise of the story be fairly attributed to dogmatic 
tendencies. We have already observed that its Jewish Christian 
origin precludes the explanation of it as a myth. Its rise out 
of dogmatical influences likewise cannot be shown. Here the 
silence of the epistles does become significant. The only 
known dogmatic tendencies which could have produced the 
story, were desire to establish the divinity of Christ, or his 
sinlessness, or Paul’s doctrine of the second Adam. But these 
doctrines are maintained and defended in the epistles without 
any reference to the miraculous birth and wholly on other 
grounds. There is, therefore, absence of proof, just where proof 

* See also Rev. 13 :1, etc. 
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might be expected, that belief in these doctrines led to the con¬ 
struction of the evangelic story. That story, as we glean it 
from the first and third evangelists, carries us back historically 
to the heart of the apostolic age, and has no reasonable explana¬ 
tion except that it records the general belief of the apostolic 
Christians. It would seem to be only the fair conclusion that, 
in this matter as in regard to other incidents of Christ's life, 
their belief rested, as Luke expressly says his did, on the testi¬ 
mony of those who “from the beginning were eyewitnesses and 
ministers of the word." 

But must we not admire the delicacy of touch with which 
the outlines and principal features of the story are recorded? 
There is no coarse attempt to satisfy vulgar curiosity. There is 
no effort to portray the miracle in glaring colors or with fantas¬ 
tic detail. The permanent, religious value of the facts is kept 
in the foreground. Yet how appropriate is the setting of the 
story! If the lowly surroundings of the Child of Bethlehem 
befitted his mission as the Son of Man and Man of Sorrows, so 
the royalty of his inheritance and the homage of angels and 
wise men befitted his kingship, and the glowing piety of the 
circle amid which he was ushered into the world befitted his holy 
character and position as the promised Redeemer of Israel. 
Where was it appropriate for Messiah to be born except in the 
bosom of a household where the old revelation maintained its 
power? And yet he was not the product of that household nor 
of Israel. He was not merely the perfect fruit of Hebrew faith 
and culture. He was more. He was incarnate God, who him¬ 
self assumed a human nature. What then was more appropriate 
than that his entrance into flesh should be supernatural; that 
even the piety of Israel should be made to appear insufficient to 
produce him; that he who was afterwards to be known as the 
God-man should combine in the very manner of his birth the 
indications of his heavenly as well as of his earthly origin? 
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THE HOME OF OUR LORD’S CHILDHOOD. 


By Rev. Professor George Adam Smith, D.D., 
Free Church College, Glasgow. 


The village in Israets history .— The situation of Nazareth :— lower 
Galilee; the basin in which the town lies. —The view from the hill .— The 
great roads . — The memory of revolutions. 

It is remarkable how many of the greatest lives in Israel 
were drawn from her villages or from the still more obscure and 
lonely edges of the desert. Apparently the one great career 
which sprang from the capital was Isaiah’s. He, wherever born, 
was Isaiah of Jerusalem ; rooted and grounded, pervasive and 
supreme, within those walls whose security he maintained to the 
end to be the one indispensable basis of God’s kingdom upon 
earth. But in this identification with the city Isaiah was alone. 
Jonah came from Gath-hepher, Amos from Tekoa, Hosea from 
some part of Galilee or Gilead, Micah from Moresheth in the 
Shephelah, Nahum from Elkosh (perhaps another village of the 
Shephelah or possibly of Galilee), Jeremiah from Anathoth, 
John the Baptist from the deserts , and Jesus Christ from Naza¬ 
reth— a village so unimportant that it is never mentioned in the 
Old Testament, even among the crowded lists of the tribal bor¬ 
ders, very close to one of which it must have lain, and so desti¬ 
tute of the natural conditions of a great city that, with all the 
religious distinction which came to it nineteen centuries ago, 
Nazareth has never grown beyond a few thousand inhabitants. 

The site and surroundings of Nazareth have been so often 
described that it is impossible to add another account which 
shall not be for the most part a repetition. I shall perhaps best 
fulfil the task assigned me if I first give the impressions, shared 
by so many travelers, of the secluded basin in which the village 
lies, and of the broad views opening from the edge of it, and if I 
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then add the particular features of the district which two visits 
have emphasized on my own mind. 

Between the plain of Esdraelon and the sudden range that 
lifts upper Galilee to a high tableland, lower Galilee consists of 
three or four parallel valleys running eastward from the Levant 
to Gennesaret and the Jordan. It is a limestone country, too 
porous for large streams, but with a soil and a rainfall sufficient 
for considerable fertility. It is full of thriving villages, but 
without the occasions of a large city, except at the seacoast or 
beside the lake. The long valleys, however, and their position 
between the Phoenician seaports and the busy Greek life across 
Jordan, gathered in our Lord’s day a large volume of traffic, to 
guard which fortresses and other military posts were easily 
raised on the crags and ridges that are scattered across the 
whole region. Lower Galilee was thus an intensified miniature 
of all Palestine. Scores of villages, too humble and aloof to 
attract the armies or caravans which crossed that central land in 
almost constant procession, nevertheless afforded to their rest¬ 
less inhabitants a view of the great world from the Mediter¬ 
ranean to Arabia, with all the tokens which the former offers of 
a still greater world beyond, and granted them an almost imme¬ 
diate issue upon the courses of some of the main currents of his¬ 
tory. Nazareth occupied one of these withdrawn, yet wonder¬ 
fully open, positions; rather more hidden from the outer land 
than most of her sister villages, but within an hour of the world’s 
highways that ran across the land. 

Nazareth lies upon the most southerly of the ranges of 
lower Galilee, just above the plain of Esdraelon and over 
against the Samarian hills. It is almost the first Galilean vil¬ 
lage which the traveler reaches coming north through the 
country. 

On this edge of Esdraelon, which is here some 350 feet 
above the sea, the hills rise abruptly for 900 or IOOO feet more. 
You pierce them by a narrow and winding pass, which, on the 
other side of their first summits, suddenly breaks upon the lower 
end of a valley, a shallow, tilted basin among the hills. At the 
upper, the western, end of this valley, which is about a mile 
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long and half a mile broad, the town of En Nasara spreads up a 
steep slope crowned by the highest summit of the district, the 
Neby Sa'in, with a small chapel to the Moslem saint after whom 
it is named. The ancient Nazareth probably hung a little 
higher up the hill, but still within touch of the one well of the 
neighborhood, that springs in the center of the modern town. 
The white houses of En N&sara are partly visible from one or 
two points across the plain on the slopes of Little Hermon, 1 
but from nowhere else outside the basin. The trunk road 
crosses Esdraelon near the mouth of the winding gorge that 
leads up to the village, but the caravans swing sleepily past 
unaware of its existence. From the north it is wholly shut off 
by the ridge of Neby Sa‘in. So also, if I remember aright, the 
view from the village itself is, except for a glimpse or two, 
limited to the basin. 

The basin in which Nazareth lies is dry and gray. There 
are a few gardens below the town and some trees around, and 
especially above it. All the rest is limestone rock and chalky 
soil, with the glare of summer dulled by the sparse grass and 
thistle, very cheerless in wet or dark weather, but in spring 
flushing into great patches of wild flowers. It is a quiet hollow 
under an open heaven, a home with all its fields in sight, keep¬ 
ing the music of its life to itself. To the shepherd watching 
from the hill each of the few village houses must have been 
marked: the teacher’s, those of the various elders, the syna¬ 
gogue, the inn, the baker’s shop, and the carpenter’s; here the 
noisy groups about the well, there the children playing on the 
street; there would hardly be a market place. Outside there 
were the village graves, the threshing floors, the rubbish heaps, the 
rocky paths with their very occasional travelers ; flowers, trees, 
and birds, the sheep and goats, perhaps a bird of prey sailing 
lazily over, or a fox stealing in the noonday stillness across the 
gray hillside. 

But climb to the edge of the basin, climb especially to the 
ridge of Neby Sa'in above the village, and this quiet, self-con- 
ained valley, that from its center sees heaven covering nothing 

Sutherland: Palestine; the Glory of all Lands. 146 f. 
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but its own fields, shrinks to a furrow in a vast and crowded 
world; vast, because besides mere widths of horizon there are 
in view almost every zone of nature, from the great sea and the 
shores where palms grow to the everlasting snows of Hermon ; 
and crowded because history has seldom brought together 



GENERAL VIEW FROM NAZARETH 

within such a compass so many famous homes, altars, and battle¬ 
fields, nor opened more promises (such as only open across the 
Mediterranean) of magic isles and coasts beyond. Hermon 
fills the northeast, and the hills of Galilee are piled against him. 
You see the hills of Bashan. on the other side of the gulf, where 
the hidden lake lies; the long range of Gilead above the Jordan 
valley; nearer to you Tabor, where Barak camped, and Little 
Hermon, with Endor and Shunem on opposite slopes; Gilboa, 
with Jezreel and Gideon’s fountain ; Naboth’s vineyard, and the 
scene of Jezebel’s murder; Elisha’s lodging, and the course of 
Elijah’s race with Ahab’s chariot; Esdraelon, with its twenty 
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battlefields; the Samarian hills and their passes southward ; the 
place of Elijah’s sacrifice on Carmel, and the high green prom¬ 
ontory running thence out upon the radiance of the sea; or, 
if you turn northwards, there are the hills above Acre, and, 
drawing home again, the plain of Buttauf, with the road from 
Acre to the lake ; and on this side of the plain Sepphoris, the 
ancient capital of Galilee, with its ruined castle on a hilltop. It 
is a map of Jewish history, spread within sight of half a dozen 
points that the boys of Nazareth might have visited daily. 

All this is familiar to us through the impressions of many 
travelers; but across the landscape there are certain lines which 
I failed to realize till I saw them with my own eyes and trcd 
them with my feet. There are the roads, whose direction in the 
East is so changeless that upon their faint or less frequented 
tracks today you can still tread reaches of Roman causeway, 
and call up again the noise and splendor of the days when 
Greece and Rome poured along them to the East full tides of 
commerce and of war. There is a list of them within sight of 
the hill above Nazareth. 

Immediately across Esdraelon, there open through the 
Samarian mountains the mouths, a dozen miles apart, of two 
great passes from the south: that by Jenin, or ’En gannim, 
and that by Lejjun or Legion, which was Megiddo. The 
former is the beginning of the “Anabaseis to the hill-country”* 
of Samaria and Judaea, the road to Shechem and Jerusalem. 
The latter is the pass from Sharon to Esdraelon, by which the 
high road comes over from Philistia and Egypt. Issuing on the 
plain, these roads meet about six miles from Nazareth and pass¬ 
ing below her hills swing off between them and Tabor tow f ards 
the north end of the lake for Damascus and Mesopotamia. 
Twenty minutes’ walk from Nazareth will bring you immediately 
above this road. A more distant branch of it, miles of which 
run within sight of the same point, swerves from Jezreel to the 
other side of Little Hermon and Tabor; while a third branch 
from Jenin crosses Gilboa to Bethshan and the Jordan. All 
these roads carried caravans between Egypt and Mesopotamia, 

1 B. R. of Judith III. 
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between the coast and Arabia, and Roman armies marched by 
them from Caesarea to the Decapolis, or the military posts on 
the Lake of Galilee; it was by the opening of Jenin that pil¬ 
grims returned to Galilee from the feasts at Jerusalem. Those 



JENiN 

citizens of Nazareth who had remained at home would come out 
to the edge of the hills and watch their friends crossing from 
En-gannim. And this way Jesus himself must often have trav¬ 
eled after he was twelve years old. The pilgrim bands, when 
they left Jenin, would anxiously scan the plain for caravans 
crossing it from Lejjun, and pause awhile if they saw the lances 
of a troop of Roman soldiers making for the same angle as them¬ 
selves. They might also encounter caravans of Egyptian mer¬ 
chants and camel trains from eastern Palestine. Esdraelon (it 
cannot be too often repeated) was one of the great highways of 
the ancient world. 
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Ail this lay in sight of the Nazareth hills to the south, but 
from the summit behind the village an equally important road 
was in view to the north. Four and a half miles away, beyond 
Sepphoris, a city set on a hill, ran the highroad from Ptolemais, 
or Acre, to Tiberias, the Decapolis and the Roman frontier 
towards Arabia. Nearer still ran parallel to this a less fre¬ 
quented road through Sepphoris itself from which a branch cut 
down past Nazareth upon the Esdraelon roads. Realize that 
Ptolemais, only twenty-one miles from Nazareth, was one of the 
two great ports through which passed out and in nearly all the 
commerce between northern Palestine and Greece and Italy ; and 
that at the other end of these roads was already flourishing the 
Greek culture which produced so many philosophers, poets, and 
wits in Gadara and other trans-Jordanic cities. Realize, too, the 
constant erfort which these cities made to hold communication 
with Athens and Rome, and how the capital of the empire kept 
in lively touch with its eastern frontier. Remember Pliny's and 
Strabo’s accounts of the herbs, the balsam, the dates and the 
flax from the Jordan valley, the pickled fish from the lake, and 
the wheat from Hauran, which found their way to Ptolemais for 
shipment all round the Mediterranean. “The Roman ranks, the 
Roman eagles, the wealth of noblemen’s litters and equipages 
cannot have been strange to the eyes of the boys of Nazareth, 
especially after their twelfth year, when they went up to Jerusa¬ 
lem, or visited with their fathers famous rabbis, who came down 
from Jerusalem, peripatetic among the provinces. Nor can it 
have been the eye only which was stirred. For all the rumor 
of the empire entered Palestine close to Nazareth—the news 
from Rome about the emperor’s health, about the changing 
influence of the great statesmen, about the prospects at court of 
Herod or of the Jews; about Csesar's last order concerning the 
tribute, or whether the policy of the procurator would be sus¬ 
tained. Many Galilean families must have had relatives in 
Rome; Jews would come back to this countryside to tell of the 
life of the world’s capital. Moreover, the scandals of the Herods 
buzzed up and down these roads ; peddlers carried them, and the 
peripatetic rabbis would moralize upon them. The customs, 
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too, of the neighboring Gentiles — their loose living, their sen¬ 
suous worship, their absorption in business, the hopelessness of 
the inscriptions on their tombs, multitudes of which were read¬ 
able (as some are still) on the roads around Galilee — all this 
would furnish endless talk in Nazareth both among men and 
boys.” 

But wilder things than these happened in the neighborhood 
of Nazareth when our Lord was spending his childhood there. 
Just before the time when according to the gospels the parents 
of Jesus brought him to the village, there had been a rebellion 
near Sepphoris. Judas, son of that rebel, Hezekiah, whom 
Herod hardly overcame, gathered a number of Galileans (among 
whom there may easily have been a man or two of Nazareth) 
and stripped the castle of Sepphoris of arms. Josephus adds 
that this Judas was very ambitious of being made king. 1 Varus 
gathered an army at Ptolemais, burned Sepphoris, making many 
of its people slaves, and then marched on Samaria; 2 his nearest 
road was past Nazareth. Sepphoris was rebuilt by Herod 
Antipas, who also, during the years Jesus spent in obscurity at 
Nazareth, built Tiberias, and by all the roads of Galilee swept 
foreigners, tramps, and rascals to a site which as yet no Jew would 
tread. The flames of rebellion had not been quenched by Varus. 
Judas still lived, 3 and “Galilean” himself kept fretting the 
spirit of all his province. About the tenth year of our Lord the 
revolt broke out afresh. There must then have been much com-* 
ing and going between Jerusalem and Galilee ; Nazareth, one 
of the most southerly of Galilean villages and so near Sep¬ 
phoris, was doubtless aware of some of it. In the great war fifty 
years later the first blow for independence was struck close by, 
at Dabaritta, and you understand why when you see the stra¬ 
tegic position of the district, round the corner of the plain, with 
gorges running up through the Nazareth hills. These earlier 
rebels, therefore, of our Lord’s youth, can hardly have kept the 
neighborhood of Nazareth out of their restless plans against the 

1 Josephus Ant . xvii : 10 : 5 : cf. Wars 11:4:1. 9 Josephus Ant . xvii: 10:9, 10. 

3 On the identity of Judas, son of Hezekiah, with Judas the Galilean, see Schurer, 
Hist . I, ii: 80. 
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Roman forces. The movement, too, was mixed with feelings 
which must have drawn into it not only the rough bandits of the 
province, with no ambition save that of license disguised as free¬ 
dom, but many of the purest and most patriotic villagers of Gali¬ 
lee. Judas rose against the Gentiles in the name of religion. 
But this again turned him more readily on the moderate men of 
his own people. The pitiless party of the Zealots was formed. 
There were many robberies, and assassinations of prominent and 
respected Jews. 1 Nor were the motives of the leaders above 
suspicion. Josephus says they fought for gain, and Judas prob¬ 
ably still dreamed of a crown. The revolt, therefore, collapsed. 
Before the nation was kindled, the Romans scattered the sparks 
and they fell out of sight, to smoulder on in many places till they 
fired the great conflagration half a century later. One wonders 
if any of these sparks were thrown into Nazareth. Certainly the 
selfish sectarian and tyrannical spirit of the movement, ending 
in so abject a failure, cannot have missed judgment in her quiet 
homes. In Judas and his fellows the righteous must have seen 
how it was possible for a man to aim at the whole world and lose 
his own soul. 

1 Ant. xvill: I : I. 
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JEWISH FAMILY LIFE. 


By Ernest D. Burton, 
The University of Chicago. 


Marriage .— The house .— Furniture .— Monogamy and divorce .— Superi¬ 
ority of Jewish to heathen morals .— The coming of the child. — The instruction 
of children .— Household duties .— Hospitality .— Feasts. 

Family life begins with marriage, but marriage is usually pre¬ 
ceded by betrothal, and betrothal was at least among the Jews 
of the later time a matter of as much seriousness and solemnity 
as marriage itself. In earlier days it was apparently accom¬ 
plished merely by oral promises comfirmed perhaps by gifts (Gen. 
24:50, 51 ; 29: 19); there is no mention in the Old Testament 
of a written contract of betrothal. But in later times betrothal 
became a formal ceremony. According to the Mishna, and quite 
likely as early as the first century, it took place in the presence 
of witnesses; the young man gave to his prospective bride 
some token or written promise that he would marry her, and a legal 
document fixing the terms of the marriage, dowry, etc., was drawn 
up. The man and woman were then as sacredly bound to each 
other as if married. Even the property of the bride belonged 
from that time to the husband. They could be separated only 
by death or divorce. It is in entire conformity with this con¬ 
ception of the nature of betrothal that the evangelist speaking 
of Joseph’s intention to dissolve the bond between himself and 
his betrothed wife uses the word regularly employed for divorc¬ 
ing a wife (Matt. 1 :19). 

Marriage itself took place, according to the Mishna, a year 
after betrothal, or in the case of a widow a month after. But it 
can hardly be assumed that this was at any time a rule uniformly 
observed. A festal procession led the bride from her father’s 
house to that of her husband (1 Macc. 9:37), her own future 
home. Yet sometimes, it would seem from Matt. 25:1, 10, the 
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bridegroom came to the bride's house and the festivities were 
held there. The marriage of Tobias also took place at the 
house of the bride’s father (Tob. chaps. 7, 8). 

The wedding procession was wont to take place at night 
(Matt. 25:1-6). The entrance of the bride into the house of 
her husband, or the moment when bride and groom met, was 
regarded as the moment of special interest. In the house a for¬ 
mal legal instrument was drawn up or signed. Mention of such 
a contract is made in Tob. 7:14, though in this instance betrothal 
and marriage are scarcely distinguishable. Then followed the 
marriage feast. All in all a wedding was an occasion of the 
greatest rejoicing and festivity, celebrated with music and feast¬ 
ing (Gen. 31:27 ; 1 Macc. 19:39; John 2 : 3 ff.; cf\ Luke 15:25). 
In his answer to the question of the Pharisees about fasting, 
Jesus refers to the incongruity of anything suggestive of sorrow 
at a marriage. The festivities sometimes continued for days 
(Judges 14:12; Tob. 8:19). There was no definitely appointed 
religious service in connection with a wedding, the nearest 
approach to it being the blessing pronounced by the father of 
one or of each of the young people (Tob. 7:13). 

The house to which the groom took his bride would depend 
of course on his station in life and the means at his command. 
The simplest form of house consisted of a single square room. 
The walls would be built of clay or of sun-dried brick ; stone was 
used only in the neighborhood of mountains or for the* more 
expensive city houses. The roof would be of straw and mud, or 
mortar, ashes, etc., laid upon timbers or boughs, and rolled flat 
and hard. Surrounded by a parapet (Deut. 22:8), it could be 
used for hanging linen or drying fruits, or as a place of retire¬ 
ment. It was on the housetop that Peter sought quiet for prayer 
(Acts 10:9). Such a house would have but one door, and the 
windows would be latticed, not glazed, and small so as to exclude 
the summer heat as far as possible. Inside, if the husband 
included in his possession a few sheep or goats, there would be 
two parts of the room on different levels. The lower part would 
be used for the animals at night, and the upper part — not an 
upper story, but merely one side of the room with a higher floor 
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than the other—for the family. If there were no animals, as 
would often be the case in the towns, or there were so many that 
separate provision 
was made for them 
in sheepfolds out¬ 
side, the whole room 
would be given up to 
the family. But in 
this one room they 
would all live by 
night and by day. 

Separate bedcham¬ 
bers (2 Sam. 4:7) 
were to be found 
only in the houses of 
the well-to-do. The 
first step from this 
simplest possible 
form of a house 
would be taken when 
there was erected 
upon the flat roof a 
booth of boughs for 
use in summer; and 
the n^^t when by 
means of a more or 
less substantial and 
permanent roof 
placed over the 
whole of the main 
flat roof of the house, 
or by the erection of 
a walled chamber 
over a portion of the 
roof (2 Kings 4:2), 

a permanent upper mCller-Joseph and the boy jesus 

room was obtained. Seepagc 4 7i 
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Such probably were the upper rooms mentioned in Acts 1:13 and 
9 : 37, 39. The house of Simon the Tanner apparently did not 
have this addition (Acts 10:9). When such a room existed it 
often had two exits, one through the house, the other by a flight 
of stairs leading directly to the street. Hence one fleeing in 
haste need not go down into the house (Matt. 24: 17). 

Of course there were houses of the wealthy and of royal per¬ 
sonages that differed greatly from these simpler houses of the 
common people. Limestone was to be had in Palestine, and 
from it those who had the means built palaces of stone. These 
were constructed around a court or even had a series of courts f 
and might be built two or even three stories in height. For these 
houses foreign woods were imported, though probably used almost 
exclusively for interior finish (1 Kings, chaps. 6, 7). But the 
common people dwelt in simple and detached houses. In Rome 
there were in ancient times, as in modern, great tenement houses 
many stories in height. But these were probably not to be seen 
in Palestine at all. 

The furniture in the house of a peasant or artisan Jew was of 
the simplest kind. The table might be high or low according 
to the posture which the family were wont to take at meals. 
In ancient times it was the custom to sit at table, either on the 
floor in oriental fashion, or on a seat or chair (Gen. 27: 19; 
I Sam. 20 :24, 25 ; 2 Kings 4:10). Reclining at meals was evi¬ 
dently at first associated with the luxurious living brought in 
from foreign countries (Am. 6:4; Sir. 41 *.19). But in the New" 
Testament time it was, if not the invariable custom, at least a 
very common habit. The words used for the position in eating 
are all such as denote a reclining posture (Matt. 9:10; Mark 
6:22; Luke 7:36; 9:14, etc.). In addition to the table and 
the chairs or the couches (Mark 7:4, R. V. marg.), there would 
be the lamp stand, the broom, the mill for grinding grain, the 
bushel, and the ordinary implements of cooking. The poorer 
houses probably had nothing that we should call a bedstead. 
The very poor simply wrapped themselves in their cloaks, and 
lay on the clay floor, or on a mat woven of palm leaves. In 
some cases there was a seat or ledge around the room or at one 
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side, on which at night mattresses or rugs were laid. Even in 
the elegant houses of Pompeii there is along one side of the tiny 
sleeping rooms a ledge of masonry which evidently served as a 
bedstead or the basis of one. We read, indeed, in the Old Tes¬ 
tament of couches of ivory (Am. 6:4), probably a species of 
couch or divan supported by ivory legs, and intended primarily 
for use at meals. On such a couch there would be spread rugs 
of various colors and textures (Prov. 7:16; Ezek. 13: 18, 20; 
Am. 3:12). In this matter there was opportunity for luxury and 
elegance according to the means of the individual. But all 
these things are expressly mentioned with disapproval as articles 
of elegance. It is probable that none of them were to be found 
in ordinary homes and that even in the houses of the wealthy 
the furnishings were, except perhaps in the matter of drapings 
and rugs, such as would seem to our modern taste simple and 
even plain. The rooms were warmed, if at all, only, as is still 
common in southern climates, with a charcoal fire in a brazier 
set in the midst of the room (Jer. 36: 22 f.; John 18:18; R. V. 
marg.). Pictures and statuary, as‘forbidden by the law (Ex. 
20:4), would not be seen in the house of a loyal Jew at all. 
Books, though by no means forbidden, were rare, and confined, 
except perhaps in the case of the more cultivated Jews of the 
later time who had come under Greek influence, almost wholly to 
copies of a portion of the Scriptures. The reference in 1 Macc. 
1 : 56, 57 to the attempt of Antiochus Epiphanes to destroy all 
copies of the Jewish Scriptures, “wheresoever was found with 
any a book of the covenant," indicates that even in that time 
copies of portions of the Scriptures were to be found in private 
hands. Yet how common this was is difficult to say. Whether 
there was in the Nazareth home of Jesus a copy of the Old Tes¬ 
tament, or whether he had access only to the synagogue copy, 
we cannot say with certainty. Certain it is that he was a diligent 
reader and profound student of the Old Testament. 

The position of the wife in a Jewish home was on the whole 
a high and honorable one. Monogamy was probably always the 
general rule among the Israelites. The patriarchs, indeed, and 
some of the kings had more than one wife; some of the latter 
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had many. But though the law assumed the possibility of polgy- 
amy, both the law and the prophetic teaching tended to check 
it and to mitigate its evils. (See Ex. 21:8; Deut. 2i:i5ff., 
17:17; Mai. 2:14). The capital passage in Gen. 2:24 is essen¬ 
tially monogamous in spirit, and is made still more so in the form 
it assumes in the Septuagint, “they two shall become one flesh,” 
which is also the -form in which Jesus quotes it. And though 
neither in the New Testament period nor for a long time after 
did polygamy wholly cease among the Jews (see Jos., Ant. 17 : 
1 ; 2, 3; cf Ginsburg, art. on Marriage in Kitto’s Cyclop .; 
Schiirer, Jewish People , I, I, 455), it does not seem to have been 
common. Neither Jesus nor Paul found occasion to deal directly 
with it. In a Jewish home of the first century there was usually 
but one wife, who, though her marriage may have been arranged 
more by her father’s judgment than by her own preference, was 
yet the object of her husband’s undivided love. In one respect, 
indeed, her position was far from ideal. The law gave to the 
husband the right of putting away his wife if he found “some 
unseemly thing” in her. The interpretation of this vague phrase 
was, as is well known, a living question in the first century. 
The famous Rabbi Hillel had adopted the laxer view, which per¬ 
mitted the husband to divorce his wife for any reason that seemed 
to him sufficient, even for such trifling matters as “ preparing a 
dish badly, making a blunder, or burning the meat.” Shammai, 
on the other hand, maintained that the phrase “some unseemly 
thing ” must be interpreted in practice as referring exclusively 
to adultery. The gospels record (Mark 10:3; Matt. 19:3) 
that the Pharisees put to Jesus this question on which their great 
scribes had disagreed, and that he unequivocally took the posi¬ 
tion already favored by Shammai. How generally the people 
had taken advantage of Hillel’s lax view and how much hardship 
had been suffered by Jewish women because of it we have no 
definite means of knowing; but even in the days of Malachi the 
prophet forcibly denounced the husbands who divorced their 
wives (Mai. 2:14-16) and the language of Jesus in the Sermon 
on the Mount (Matt. 5:31 f.) suggests that easy divorce was one 
of the evils of his time also. The Mishna makes provision for 
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the wife's obtaining divorce from her husband (Yebamoth 65, a, b ; 
Kettubboth 77, a), and Paul also treats the question of the sepa¬ 
ration of husband and wife reciprocally (1 Cor. 7:10 ff.); but the 
language of Jesus in the gospels (if we except Mark 10 : 12) con- 



HOFFMANN - JESUS AMONG THE DOCTORS See page 468 

tains no reference to the possibility of a wife’s putting away her 
husband. Perhaps the question of a wife’s right to put away her 
husband had in Jesus’ day not been much agitated among the Jews. 

But whatever evils may have existed in Jewish society by rea¬ 
son of a tendency to easy dissolution of the marriage tie, Jewish 
homes were in this respect still vastly better protected than the 
Greek and Roman homes of the time. In Athens divorce could 
be had by mutual consent, or, subject to restrictions, on the 
application of either party. Though divorce is said to have 
been unknown among the early Romans, a very different state of 
affairs prevailed in the latter days of the Republic and the early 
days of the Empire. Marriage customs, and with them divorce 
usages, had gradually but greatly changed. A marriage 
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might be dissolved by mutual consent, or either party might 
repudiate the other without the consent of that other. As the 
affectio maritalis was conceived to be necessary to constitute a 
marriage, so its continuance was regarded as necessary to the 
maintenance of the marriage. Cato the younger divorced his 
wife Marcia, that his friend Hortensius might marry her and she 
bear him children. Cicero divorced the wife with whom he had 
.lived thirty years, and married a young woman whom he in turn 
put away. Of course solitary instances prove nothing, but, mak¬ 
ing due allowance for exceptional cases and the exaggerations 
of satirists, it is only too evident that in the cultivated heathen¬ 
ism of the first century the foundations of family morality were 
sadly undermined. Jewish family life presented a marked and 
favorable contrast to that which was to be seen in Athens or 
Corinth or Rome. 

But if in the matter of divorce Judaism appears at an 
advantage as compared with the heathenism around it, this is 
still more true in respect to those personal vices which are the 
most deadly enemies of pure family life. Law and prophet 
alike had always denounced adultery and prostitution in sternest 
language, and though both vices had always existed and called 
for denunciation (and what nation can here plead innocence?), 
yet the Jews had never sunk into those awful depths of vileness 
to which the cultivated heathenism of the first century had 
descended. Lust had never been sanctified by religion and 
enshrined in ’the place of worship, as at Corinth ; moralists had 
never been reduced to the extremity of praising the young man 
who betook himself to the harlot because he would thus be 
saved from worse iniquity, as at Rome. Paul indeed laid it to 
the charge of the Jews who condemned the wickedness of the 
Gentiles and boasted of their own goodness that they did the 
same things that they condemned, and in particular accused 
them of adultery (Rom. 2:1, 22); yet it is noticeable that his 
detailed accusation against them contains no mention of those 
awful and unnatural vices which he charges against the Gentiles, 
and which we know from other sources to have been terribly 
common; and we must understand his charge as meaning not 
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that the Jews went to the same extent of iniquity as the Gen¬ 
tiles, but that they were guilty of the same generic sins. 

The love of children was always strong in the heart of the 
Jew, alike of father and mother. Law and narrative and poetry 
of the Old Testament all bear witness to this fact (Lev. 26:9; 
1 Sam. 1; Ps. 127:3; 128, etc.). Destruction of children 

unborn or exposure of them after birth, both too terribly com¬ 
mon among the Gentiles, were almost or wholly unknown among 
the Jews. Only in Ezek. 16:5 is there reference to the latter 
custom, and then only in a figurative sense. As among ancient 
oriental nations in general, a boy was more highly esteemed 
(1 Sam. 1 :11 ; Jer. 20:15) than a girl; yet daughters were 
depreciated only relatively. In the great majority of cases sons 
and daughters are spoken of together in the Bible without inti¬ 
mation of discrimination. In ancient times the boy was named 
at his birth, and sometimes, at least, by his mother (Gen. 29 : 32 
and chap. 30), but in later times on the occasion of his cir¬ 
cumcision (Luke 1:59; 2:21). The ceremonies connected 
with the redemption of the first-born son and with the purifica¬ 
tion of the mother are familiar to every reader of the New Testa¬ 
ment from their mention in connection with the birth of Jesus. 
Attention has often been called to the fact that the offering 
made on this occasion (Luke 2:24) was that which the law 
permits to her whose “means suffice not for a lamb” (Lev. 
12:8) and to the incidental proof thus given that the mother of 
Jesus belonged among the poor of the land. 

The law enjoined upon the parents the duty of instructing 
their children both in the history and in the religion of their 
nation — two things which were to the Jew almost inseparable 
(Deut. 4:9; 6:7,20; 11:19). To the injunction of Deut. 

6:6-9,* and the similar words in Ex. 13:9, 16 and 11:18, he 
gave a very literal interpretation. In obedience to the law as he 

1 And these words which 1 command thee this day shall be upon thy heart: and 
thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy children, and shalt talk of them when thou 
sittest in thy house, and when thou walkest by the way, and when thou best down, and 
when thou risest up. And Miou shalt bind them for a sign upon thine hand, and they 
shall be for frontlets between thine eyes. And thou shalt write them upon the door 
posts of thy house, and upon thy gates. 
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understood it, he wrote the two passages Deut. 6 14-9 and 11 : 13- 
21 on parchment and enclosing it in an oblong box fixed the box 
to house and room doors above the right-hand doorpost; the 
four passages, Ex. 13:2-10,11-17; Deut. 6 :4-9; 11:13-21, 
written on strips of parchment, and en.closed in little leather 
boxes, he bound as phylacteries on his arm and as frontlets 
between his eyes when he engaged in prayer. The obligation to 
wear these Tephillim rested only on the male members of the 
family, and on them from the thirteenth year. But though the 
Jews thus externalized the latter part of the command, there is 
no reason to doubt that they obeyed the other portion concern¬ 
ing the teaching of their children with equal punctiliousness. It 
was probably not an idle boast, though of course there was 
something of oriental hyperbole in it, when Josephus claimed 
that his people were so well acquainted with the law that if one 
should ask any of them concerning its statutes he could tell 
them more readily than his own name, because having begun to 
learn them from earliest infancy they were as it were engraved 
on their hearts. Reciprocal to the duty of the parent to teach 
his children was the duty of the child to obey and honor his 
parents, father and mother alike (Ex. 20:12, Prov. 1:8; 6 : 20 ff. 
Sir. 3:3 ff.), a duty flagrantly evaded, so far as we know, only 
in the case of grown-up children who under shelter of a vow 
escaped the burden of supporting their parents (Mark 7:11, 12 ; 
cf. Schiirer, II, II, 123; cf. also Sir. 3:12 ff.). 

In general it must be said that the law and its requirements 
filled so large a place in the thought and life of the Jew that it 
is hardly an exaggeration when Jost says that “the entire life of 
Judaism was religion.” 

Yet thoroughly as a Jewish life was impregnated with the 
thought of religion, and heavy as was the burden which the law 
and the casuistry of the scribes had laid on the shoulders of the 
people (Acts 15:10; Matt. 23 :4), yet a Jewish home had its 
round of everyday occupations such as are necessary every¬ 
where among civilized peoples to make lifj comfortable or even 
possible. Children were cared for usually by their own mothers. 
Nurses are mentioned only in connection with the more wealthy 
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families (2 Sam. 4:4; 2 Kings 11 :2). The preparation of the 
food seems also to have been done by, or under the immediate 
direction of, the women of the house, even in families that were 
well-to-do. In patriarchal times Abraham calls on[Sarah to pro- 



AN ORIENTAL SCHOOL 

vide cakes for his unexpected guests (Gen. 18:6). In later Old 
Testament times the ideal wife rose early in the morning and 
gave meat to her household (Prov. 31:15). And in the New 
Testament time Martha, evidently by no means of the poorest 
class, “served’’ when Jesus was a guest at her house (Luke 
10:40; John 12:2). Even Hillel’s inclusion of a burned dinner 
in the justifiable causes for divorce testifies that the wife was the 
cook of the family. The weaving of linen and of wool fell also 
to the lot of the women of the house, as well as the preparation 
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and care of the clothing for the household. This, however, was a 
somewhat simpler matter than it would be in modern times and 
in occidental lands. 

In the houses of the wealthy there were of course slaves or 
hired servants (Luke 15:17) to perform all these tasks or to 
assist in them. But slaves at least were far less numerous than 
among the Romans, and their condition far superior in every 
way. Manual labor was never despised by a true Hebrew. 
The rabbis taught that he who failed to teach his son a trade 
in effect taught him to steal. Even the boy who was destined 
to be a scribe first learned a trade, as did Paul. It was no 
reproach to Jesus that he was a carpenter (Mark 6:3). 

The entertainment of guests was among the Jews at once 
one of the pleasures of life and a sacred duty. The Old Testa¬ 
ment abounds in references to acts of hospitality, and the New 
Testament gives instances both of guests invited to a meal 
(Mark 2:15; Luke 11:37; 14:1; John 12:2) and of friends 
or strangers entertained over night. Christ’s illustration of the 
man who found himself with nothing to set before his friend 
who had come to him on his journey (Luke 11:5, 6) indicates 
that it was not the great or the wealthy only that were wont to 
show hospitality. Khans there were, to be sure, where a traveler 
might find shelter for himself and his beasts, but probably in 
most cases had to provide not only his own bedding but food 
for himself and provender for his animals. In such a khan it 
was that Joseph and Mary lodged and Jesus was born (Luke 2:7). 
Sometimes there was a keeper of the inn, from whom necessary 
food, etc., might be purchased (Luke 10:36). But these did 
not, by any means, displace the exercise of private hospitality. 
The instructions given by Jesus to his disciples when he sent 
them out to preach (Mark 6:7, 8; Luke 10:4-8) show that a 
traveler going from town to town might expect entertainment 
not only among his personal friends, but among comparative 
strangers, and that, too, without pay. In 1838 Edward Robinson 
traveled through certain regions where the ancient customs still 
prevailed, and was received everywhere as a guest without expense; 
an offer of pay was regarded as insulting ( Bib . Res., II, 19). 
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Among the elements of Jewish family life the feasts require 
at least brief mention. Though the three great feasts were 
observed at Jerusalem and the obligation to attend them was 
laid only on the male members of the family (Deut. 16: 16), 
yet the women often went voluntarily, as did Mary the mother 
of Jesus (Luke 2:41), and the passover meal itself was observed 
as a family feast. Then the father explained to his children the 
origin and significance of the feast in accordance with the com¬ 
mand of Ex. 12 : 26, 27. Even those who remained at home 
were reminded of the feast by the seven days' exclusion of 
leaven from the house (Ex. 12 : 19, 20). Among the influences 
that were at the same time intellectually educative, and quicken¬ 
ing to patriotism and religion, and which tended to connect 
family life with both, the feasts were of the highest importance. 

It was into a Jewish home of the humbler sort that Jesus 
was born. There was none of the elegance or the enervation 
that come with wealth. Industry must have excluded bitter 
poverty, which was in any case rare among the Jews, but Joseph, 
the village carpenter, probably never gave to his family of sons 
and daughters (Mark 6:3) more than the ordinary comforts of 
life. The glimpses we are afforded of the life in that home, 
elevated by love and permeated with religion, lead us to think 
of it as a noble example of the noblest type of family life the 
ancient world knew. Further than this only a reverent imagina¬ 
tion guided by knowledge of him who came forth from that 
home to be the world's Teacher and the world's Saviour can 
carry us. 
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By William C. Wilkinson, 
The University of Chicago. 


Pictures of Jesus are wholly imaginary.— Artists attempt to represent the 
iileal Christ.—Preeminence of Raphael in this field .— The Sistine Madonna .— 
Perugino's painting of the Christ-child .— Fra Angelico's conception .— The 
infant Jesus by Leonardo da Vinci .— Hoffman's picture of the boy Jesus at 
twelve .— Hunt's Finding of Jesus in the Temple .— Muller's representation of 
Joseph and Jesus .— Comparison of the earlier and the later pictures of the 
child Jesus .— Have these pictures benefited true religion ? 

It has been said lamentingly by lovers of art that the influ¬ 
ence of Christianity, or rather of Roman Catholicism, has tended 
to the injury of painting by replacing the subjects and ideals 
that ancient classic paganism presented with subjects and ideals 
less fit and less lovely than those. The gods and goddesses of 
Greek mythology, the forms and faces of men and women 
exultant in strength or radiant in the bloom of youth and 
beauty, have given way, it is complained, to emaciated saints 
and lacerated martyrs, as springs of inspiration to the painter’s 
brush and to the sculptor’s chisel. Nobody that has made the 
tour of the great art galleries of Europe will deny that there is 
a measure of truth in this criticism. But, on the other hand, 
no such person can fail to feel that there has been, to say the 
least, a large compensation from the same source for the loss 
and damage that the cause of art has thus suffered. Christian 
history has supplied to artists some motives and subjects for 
their use surpassing in true value any that Greek or Roman 
paganism at its best had to offer. Among these, supreme in 
their power of appeal to the universal human heart, are the 
mother Mary and her son. Childhood may be said to have had 
hardly any place in the consideration of art—infancy, perhaps, 
to have had no place at all — until Christianity supplied it in the 
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story of the divine incarnation in Jesus of Nazareth. The pur¬ 
pose of the present paper is to set before readers, in reproductive 



HAPHAEL-THE SISTINE MADONNA 

See page 461 

illustration, accompanied by brief elucidating comment, a few 
select specimens of what the art of painting has done in the wav 
of imagining and embodying ideals of the child Jesus. 

In the first place it needs to be said, and to be said strongly, 
that there exists, and can exist, no representation of the person 
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of Jesus Christ, the infant, the youth, or the man, that is not 
purely and absolutely the product of imagination, and of imagi¬ 
nation working without historic hint of any sort whatsoever to 
guide or to check it. We not only do not know how Jesus 
looked, but we do not know whether he was fair to see or the 
reverse; or whether, indeed, he may not have been of a quite 
undistinguished and indifferent personal appearance. There are 
texts of Scripture that favor each one of these different concep¬ 
tions. In fact, they have each one of them at different times 
or in different places been entertained. Happily for art, happily 
for humanity, the conception that makes Jesus fair among the 
children of men has prevailed ; and artists have vied with each 
other in seeking to glorify the Son of Man, sometimes, indeed, 
with pathetic, but always with superhuman, personal charm. 
This has been especially true of Jesus as infant and as child. 

The problem presented to the artist undertaking to treat this 
theme, was one peculiarly, indeed uniquely, interesting. It stimu¬ 
lated and inspired alike by its nobleness and by its difficultv. 
It appealed to everything pure and high and arduouslv aspiring 
in the soul of the artist. The problem, in short, was nothing 
less than the reconciling, in a face that should be felt to be 
natural, of true infantile simplicity, innocence, unconsciousness, 
gaiety even, with a suggestion of depth, of thoughtfulness, of 
prescience, of pathos, rather divine than human. In the attempt¬ 
ing of such a problem, not only genius, skill, and study would 
be brought into play, but equally the sentiment of worship, if 
that sentiment existed in the artist’s soul. That sentiment cer¬ 
tainly did sometimes exist, and a proper effect was then registered 
in the picture produced. In many other cases the poetic imagi¬ 
nation of the artist had to do what it could to perform the part 
of the missing authentic sentiment of worship, and then the 
contrasted appropriate result would appear on the canvas. For 
Ruskin is probably right in maintaining that art is the truest 
language ever spoken to reflect the intimate spirit of the man 
that speaks it. As to his own real interior self, the artist cannot 
dissemble in his work. Whatever else he leaves out, he per¬ 
force puts himself into his picture. 
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One artist, of all the Christian ages down to the actual 
moment, enjoys an undisputed preeminence, and, thanks to a 
gracious personality in him commending his genius, a quite 
unenvied preeminence, among the painters that have treated the 
subject of the child Jesus. This could be no other than 
Raphael. Some fifty different pictures from his hand, or, if 
not wholly from his hand, at least in great part from his 
creative imagination, survive to attest the truly amazing fecun¬ 
dity of this great artist's genius displayed in depicting the 
mother Mary and her infant son. Of these pictures some, it is 
likely, were the fruit of collaboration with their master on the 
part of Raphael’s pupils. Grace, celestial grace, is the circum 
fluous ether in which all these pictures seem, to the eye of the 
beholder, to float as if upborne by their own inherent buoyancy. 
Everybody knows the so-called Sistine Madonna (see page 459). 
That is, indeed, probably the best-known picture in the world. It 
makes the fame of the Dresden gallery, where it hangs with every 
advantage of artistic display to enhance the luminous, almost 
apocalyptic, effect it instantaneously produces on the sympathetic 
spectator. The picture is so familiar in reproductions that we 
might almost dispense with exhibiting it here; but that very 
familiarity is proof of its being too dear to the popular heart to 
be passed by in a paper like this. 

The just interpretation of this familiar picture requires some 
little attention to details. The proportion of parts is so perfect 
that the central figures inevitably attract at first, as they ought 
to do, the almost exclusive notice of the observer. The Madonna 
is treated as Queen of Heaven. This is, of course, a distinctly 
Roman Catholic element in the artist’s conception, which the 
Protestant student, intent on aesthetic appreciation, can afford to 
overlook. The thought of it is, however, necessary in order to 
the understanding of the extraordinary pose and situation of the 
mother. She appears supported on a radiant cloud ; or, indeed, 
rather as needing no support, but self-buoyant like the cloud 
itself. About her is a nimbus of angels beholding and wonder¬ 
ing. These forms and faces are almost lost to view, effaced in 
the'cloud of which they seem to form a part. On either side are 
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the kneeling figures of Pope Sixtus and Saint Barbara. The 
anachronisms thus involved are obvious, but they need not dis¬ 
turb our enjoyment. They are, considered in themselves alone, 
without reference to historic propriety, very noble adjuncts to 
the picture, helping to balance it and to set off, by contrast of 
pose and expression, the transcendent majesty intended by the 
artist to be attributed to the mother and the son. That the 
mother appears comparatively too commanding a figure, is due 
to the overweening homage paid to her in the Roman Catholic 
cult. It would be unreasonable to expect Raphael to transcend 
his age and environment sufficiently to avoid this error. The 
rapt expression of the Madonna’s face is a wonderfully com¬ 
posite expression, made up of a certain timid wonder at her own 
exaltation — a sentiment which is overcome by an exquisite 
humility of acquiescence in her heavenly calling — maiden 
modesty reconciled with angelic motherhood, and radiant over all, 
and, as it were, translucent through all, a purity for which there 
is no fit parallel to express it by comparison. When you can 
withdraw your eye from studying and admiring the expression 
of the face, you may spend a long leisure in dwelling with satis¬ 
faction and delight on the incomparable dignity and grace of the 
whole figure, with its flowing folds of vestment, from the simply 
parted hair down to the unconscious loveliness of the feet. 

But it is the infant son in the mother’s arms that it really 
belongs to us here to study. How ineffably fair in infantile 
beauty, while how miraculously transfigured from human to divine 
in the noble depth of expression imprinted on the face, or rather 
shining through it! And then the “starlike sorrows of immortal 
eyes,” with a gaze in them as if betokening “ thoughts that 
wander through eternity ” ! It is very probably conjectured 
that the infant angels that rest on the bar at the bottom of the 
canvas and look up with wonder and worship, were an after¬ 
thought of the artist, painted in subsequently to the completing 
of the rest of the picture. There is a fine fitness of congruity 
between the two types of infancy, the divine-human and the 
angelic, thus brought together in mutually illuminating com¬ 
parison and contrast. 
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We shall be obliged to limit ourselves here to not more than 
eight illustrations of our subject. If we should select these on 
the ground of artistic value merely, or on the ground of this 
together with the fame of the artist producing them, we should 
hardly have occasion to go away from Raphael for our purpose. 
Probably no other artist could offer us a single picture of the 
child Jesus on the whole superior in interest to any one of six or 
eight that we could find from Raphael’s hand (see p. 422). But, 
for the sake of variety, we shall, after one delay further with 
Raphael, go to other artists for the rest of our illustrations. An 
assemblage has been made of the heads of the infant Jesus, taken 
from various pieces of Raphael. This we here reproduce. It will 
be seen that the topmost head is from the picture just shown, 
which goes generally by the name of the Sistine Madonna. 
This head is worthy of the preeminence which, by the present 
arrangement, it enjoys. The head next it, seeking to nestle 
against it, is almost equally familiar, being that belonging to the 
picture known as the Madonna della Seggiola or della Sedia 
[Madonna of the Chair]. A little more pure softness of expres¬ 
sion, a little less wistful prescience in the eye, a tenderer infantile 
age, seem to difference this head from that against which it leans 
as if supporting itself on an elder brother’s shoulder. The head 
directly under the one last noticed is from the Madonna della Casa 
Tempi. This loses more than the other two do by separation 
from the picture to which it belongs; it suffers, too, in compari¬ 
son by not showing us so much frank front aspect. The head 
to the left of this last, having the upward-looking face, is love¬ 
lier again. It is taken from La Belle Jardiniere [The Beautiful 
(female) Gardener], so-called from the surrounding of land¬ 
scape given the mother in the painting. It is truly wonderful 
what divine loveliness of expression the genius, the art, and the 
gracious personality of the painter have combined to impart to 
the eye shown us in this picture, which, the pose of the head 
being such, is almost alone depended upon to secure the desired 
effect. The soft, moulded fullness of the cheek and chin, the 
lips opening like the opening bud of a flower, contribute some¬ 
thing ; and then the sweet, affectionate, appealing, upward turn 
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of the head—altogether it is rather the picture of a very lovely 
human child than the suggestion of a theanthropic infant such as 
appears to have been attempted by eminence in the canvas of 
the Sistine Madonna. The sleeping child in the center of the 
picture needs no descriptive comment ; but the longer one 
dwells with the eye upon the pure beatified peace of the face, 
the more one feels the artist’s power in repose. The head to 
the Sistine’s right is from a picture called the Bridgewater 
Madonna and owned in England. It is perhaps the least inter¬ 
esting member of the group of infant Christs here displayed. 
The two heads opposite each other on the extreme right and 
left of the picture are heads of the infant John Baptist. The 
one on the right will be recognized as that seen in the Madonna 
della Sedia. The other seems to be that of the La Belle Jar¬ 
diniere, but it is shown reversed. It ought to be added that 
these identifications though submitted by the present writer with 
some confidence, are subject to correction. 

It will be interesting to run back from Raphael to Perugino, 
his master, that we may get a hint of the example and culture 
through which the genius of the more famous pupil was nourished 
and guided. Art does not, more than Nature, make her progress 
by leaps ; Raphael owes much to his predecessors. The original 
of the picture by Perugino which we present hangs in the Pitti 
Palace in Florence. The canvas has suffered somewhat, and the 
reproduction of course sympathizes. But it is easy to see that on 
such a pupil as Raphael such a master as Perugino must have 
had an influence no less fine in quality than it was great in quan¬ 
tity. The transition is not abrupt from the tranquil sweetness 
and purity of Perugino’s atmosphere and handling to the 
serene seraphic beauty of Raphael’s work. The mother stands 
in flowing vestment with head declined and eyes downcast 
toward the babe, whom, with her hands pressed together 
before her breast, she seems less to love and admire than to 
worship. The nursemaid holds the child and regards the 
mother as if to catch from her the sentiment proper for herself; 
one is reminded of that saying of the psalm, 11 As the eyes of 
a maiden [look] unto the hand of her mistress.” Retired half 
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behind the mother Mary, little John Baptist, quite by .himself, 
clasps his hands in a gesture of adoration well befitting his pen¬ 
sive, precocious, prophetic face. Jesus, doubling his fist against his 
chin in true infantile sort, raises his eyes toward his mother with 



PERUGINO-MADONNA AND CHILD 

an expression of ruth in them, as if he felt by prescient sympathy 
the sword that was to pierce through her own soul also, in the 
future passion of her son. It is a noble treatment, not unworthy 
to have forerun the greater pupil’s handling of the same subject. 

Let us recede once more, going back the space of one gen¬ 
eration behind Perugino to Fra Angelico, surnamed The Blessed. 
As the prefix Fra [Brother] imports, this painter was a friar. 
His character and life, if all tradition can be trusted, confirmed 
as it is by the testimony of the work surviving from his hand, 
were everything that could tend to fit a man for producing pic- 
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tures seven times purified in quality. He painted in a spirit of 
religious devotion. It is related of him that whenever he took 
up his brush he prepared himself for using it by an exercise of 
prayer. The result is that an air of sanctity consecrates his 



canvases, beyond even the purity 
that Raphael drew from the depths 
of his gracious nature and his 
poetic imagination. The hallowed 
peace that saint and angel express 
in Fra Angelico’s pictures is like 
a glimpse of heaven. He was a 
charming colorist, but of course 
our present reproductions neces¬ 
sarily lose the effect due to the 
soft delicious blending of those 
harmonious hues which, against 
the golden background character¬ 
istic of him, heighten so the charm 
of his pictures. But there is grace 
enough in face and form and pose 
and vesture to leave the lack 
of color hardly missed, except to 


FRA ANGELICO-MADONNA 
DELLA STELLA 


those who have grown familiar 
with the originals. The piece 
we show bears the name of the 


Madonna della Stella, a name derived from the star pictured on 
the forehead of the Mother. The crown unobtrusively sus¬ 
pended over her head suggests the idea of the coronation of the 
Virgin. Her face might at first seem too miniature-like to 
express the strength and character we should wish to find in an 
ideal representation of the mother of our Lord. But it is not 
strength that we should look for in Fra Angelico’s work; it is 
the beauty of holiness. The divine babe nestles to his mother, 
a fondling finger pressed to her chin ; but the regard of his eyes 
is outward as if gazing far away and piercing into futurity. 
One can imagine that the infant Saviour already foresees his 
cross. It belonged to the maiden-like modesty, the cloistered 
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chastity, perhaps even the severe moral sense, of Fra Angelico’s 
taste and imagination, that, as will be observed, he clothes his 
infant Jesus; not depending at all for his effect on exhibition of 
nude flesh, even in the case of infancy, where nearly if not all 
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LEONARDO DA VINCI - MADONNA AND CHILD 

other artists feel quite released from any necessity to use dra¬ 
pery. The colors employed by Fra Angelico in the present 
picture (which is part of an altar-piece done in panels) are a 
softly brilliant blue for the outer robe of the Virgin, with pale 
yellow for the lining slightly displayed in narrow edges where 
it chances to turn back, and a sober red for the under dress. 
The babe is enveloped in a vesture of this latter color. All is 
set off against a background of gold, according to Fra Angel¬ 
ico’s habit, already mentioned, in painting. 

Returning to the time of Raphael’s master Perugino, we 
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encounter the stately figure of Leonardo da Vinci, whose fame, 
like that of Raphael (and that of Michael Angelo still more) 
is the fame of a various, not to say universal, genius, and not of 
a painter merely. We are able to present an infant Jesus from 
his hand that is impressed with a distinction and an elevated 
character recognizably the artist’s own sign manual. The mother 
and the son have just the likeness to each other that seems fit. 
It is a grave and noble beauty that moulds and informs the 
face of Mary, while the son, standing beside her, condescends 
as from a conscious majesty divine to show his blended infantile 
human nature by toying with a slender lily stem held in the 
hand of his mother. The two do not look at one another; but 
the air of both is as if, without exchange of looks, the sympathy 
and understanding between them were perfect. There is per¬ 
haps a trace of something like what we might be tempted to 
call precocity in the child’s face; but this, if it is really present, 
is of course to be interpreted as an attempt, not quite absolutely 
successful, on the artist’s part, to . produce an effect of divinity 
in the expression. The fine severity of taste reigning in the 
picture, the serene dignity of it, are admirable beyond praise. 
It is an exquisite work of art. But we need in this picture, as 
in all the others shown, to overlook a disregard, on the painter’s 
part, of certain obvious historic probabilities. For instance, 
here there is far too much costly elegance of costume, and too 
much suggestion of drawing-room propriety, to fit the circum¬ 
stances of a child born, as Jesus was, son to a carpenter and 
cradled in a manger. But this is only saying in effect that the 
great Italian masters of the brush were not realists in art. 
They idealized freely and they were willing to produce their 
impressions on the observer by some sacrifice of mere raw fidel¬ 
ity in the matter of fact to noble fictions of the imagination. 

Let us make an abrupt transition from the classic art of 
the Renaissance period to the art of our own times. Heinrich 
Hoffmann is a German painter who has treated Bible themes with 
much popular acceptance. We give a picture of his representing 
Jesus no longer a babe, but now a boy of twelve (see p. 451). The 
subject is the Disputation in the Temple. The light, as it should 
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do, centers upon the face and figure of the child, standing in 
the midst of doctors of the law, who listen with various expres¬ 
sions of countenance to the wonderful utterances issuing from 
those youthful lips; or, more accurately, who regard the boy in 
silent perplexity caused by something he has just said — for his 
lips are now closed. The attitudes and the looks of the different 
personages are very carefully studied, to indicate their imagined 
different characters and different present dispositions toward 
what is here unexpectedly confronting them. The somewhat 
severe face of the man sitting in the foreground to the right, 
who holds the book on his knees and who perhaps feels respon¬ 
sible for not being unduly moved, expresses, in the firm, almost 
hard, closure of the lips, determined impenetrability to truth 
proceeding from such a source as the boy before him. The 
younger man next him bends toward Jesus with much more 
benignity, if not even with some openness to impression, 
betrayed in his half-yearning mien. The venerable figure 
beyond this one, who stands leaning, like Jacob, upon the top 
of his staff, has a somewhat crass worldly look of some curiosity, 
but more incredulity. The man to the right of Jesus grasps his 
beard and rests his chin in his hand, with an air of sincere, 
though perplexed, inquiry, betokening some accessibleness on 
his part to divine communication coming even from the mouth 
of such a child. But these various figures are of course but 
accessories and foils to the figure of Jesus himself. A sugges¬ 
tion of supernatural light in aureole beams from the head of 
the boy, whose illumined countenance is self-luminous as well 
and seems to diffuse light. It has evidently been the effort of 
the artist to blend in the boy’s attitude and expression a beau¬ 
tiful modesty of childhood with a half-unconscious, half-con¬ 
scious direct vision of truth. There may be suspected in the 
picture a verging toward manneristic sentimentalism weakening 
somewhat the impression of nobility and strength which a treat¬ 
ment of this subject ought to produce. But it is a piece of 
• work well adapted to give general satisfaction. 

Our next picture is of the Finding of Jesus in the Temple. 
The painter is an Englishman, Holman Hunt, an artist perhaps 
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entitled to be considered the head of the so-called Preraphael- 
ite school. The figures here are somewhat numerous, and they 
are portrayed with all that painstakingly minute fidelity to fact 
and to nature which is the characteristic of this group of artists. 



HOLMAN HUNT-THE FINDING OF JESUS IN THE TEMPLE 

But the interest of course belongs to the boy Jesus himself, 
with his mother and Joseph. The mother has already succeeded 
in detaching her son from his engagement with the Jewish doc¬ 
tors, and — one of her arms thrown lovingly about him to a rest 
on his shoulder, while on the other, upraised, is responsively laid 
a hand of the boy — she is whispering in his attentive ear. The 
parted lips indicate this action on her part as still in progress. 
The concern, the affectionate reproach, expressed in her coun¬ 
tenance suggests that she is saying : “Son, why hast thou thus 
dealt with us ? Behold, thy father and I sought thee sorrow¬ 
ing.” The son has not yet made his immortally memorable 
reply : “ How is it that ye sought me ? Wist ye not that I must 
be in my Father’s house?”—but the wide-open eyes, looking 
out with such far speculation into space, indicate sufficiently 
what the nature of the reply will be. Joseph, with noble reserve, 
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stands retired behind the mother, adding fit foil of contrast to 
the two principal figures in front. The son appears to listen 
loyally to his mother, while yet his expression suggests a sense 
in him of paramount loyalty and obedience owed to his Father 
in heaven. Some scrutinizing students of his face may suspect 
in themselves a feeling that the artist has overstrained the inten¬ 
sity of the look and produced an effect as if the boy were not 
an example of perfectly normal, wholesome boyhood, but had 
become precocious through an experience of some sort of suf¬ 
fering. The execution of the picture, it will be observed, is 
singularly elaborate and finished in every detail. There is 
nothing of the indistinctness of “impressionism.” 

We present finally another German picture (see p. 447). It 
would seem as if perhaps the painter, Karl Muller, had sought, in 
one instance at least, to do something towards redressing the bal¬ 
ance between Mary and Joseph in the representations of art, by 
substituting for the mother her husband in his treatment. The 
motive has certainly the interest and the merit of difference and 
novelty. The father, who bears a face much resembling the conven¬ 
tional face of Christ in art, stands patiently instructing his wonder¬ 
ful boy. Such, at any rate, is the apparent intention of the picture. 
But the boy seems, in his wise docility, his docile wisdom, to 
have surprised Joseph into the attitude rather of one instructed 
than of one instructing. The father has involuntarily placed 
his open palm against his breast, as if in an awe before the boy 
like the awe of worship. The boy, who is made almost feminine 
in the extreme delicacy of his beauty, looks up with revelation, 
almost more than inquiry, into his father’s face. “ Hyacinthine 
locks,” like those of Milton’s Adam, curl clustering down his 
neck. On the whole, one needs to see the fine circlet of halo 
around the head to be sure that this figure is really that of the 
boy Jesus. Without that, the careless observer might have 
quite mistaken the meaning of the picture, and, misled by the 
Christlikeness of Joseph’s head, have understood the artist’s 
purpose to be to represent the Saviour instructing an ideal boy. 
It was no doubt a mistake in judgment and in taste on the 
artist’s part to introduce such a resemblance into his portrait of 
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Joseph. It might even raise the suspicion of an ulterior pur¬ 
pose in his mind, to suggest an idea repugnant to the just sense 
of those who accept for literally true the evangelist’s story of the 
birth of Jesus. The leaf and flower that frame the two figures 
are quite in the somewhat sentimental taste that characterizes 
the whole treatment. 

If the pictures here shown may fairly be taken, and probably 
they may, as representative of the two types of treatment, the older 
ideal portraits of Jesus in art will by most be felt to have more 
depth of tone, not only in respect of technique, but in feeling, 
than the newer ones; more faith, more sincerity, more of the 
sentiment of awe and of worship. The spirit of the earlier age 
was more favorable to such treatment of such a subject. 

I have left myself no room to discuss a question very natu¬ 
rally raised by the subject here treated, viz., Has religion been 
on the whole a gainer from the fictile representations by painters 
of the face and form of the Madonna and of Jesus ? If religion 
be largely understood to include such interests as culture and 
humanity, there can be no doubt of the true reply to our ques¬ 
tion ; religion so understood has certainly been a gainer. If, on 
the other hand, religion be confined to the central idea of obe¬ 
dience to God, there is more chance for divergence of opinion. 
There is always danger that the aesthetic and the sentimental 
interest will usurp what belongs properly to the authentic reli¬ 
gious interest alone. To dwell in thought on the Christ of the 
gospels and the epistles, to seek to become ourselves living 
copies of the divine portrait therein shown, would certainly be 
better than any amount, or any degree, of joy in appreciation of 
art, even of art employed in ideal representations of the incar¬ 
nate Lord. What may seem less like a homiletic lesson, it 
would probably be also in result a better cultivation of both the 
taste and the sentiments. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND CHILDREN. 


By Charles R. Henderson, 
The University of Chicago. . 


Christianity from a cradle .— Religion sanctifies natural affection .— The 
teaching of fesus as to the holiness of childhood .— Children have a value . 

— Historic service of the church .— Evils of pagan custom .— Renaissance ana 
Reformation .— Free schools .— Patience of teacher .— Education of daughters. 

— Debt and duty owed to children .— Regenerative energies latent in the 
church .— Hope of mankind in the life of youth. 

Historic Christianity begins with the Holy Night, repre¬ 
sented by Correggio as a scene of commonplace reality and 
coarseness glorified by a radiance which streamed from the 
Divine Infant. The Son of Man began as a babe, passed through 
the typical phases of human life, and sanctified all. When the 
Logos gave himself in revelation to humanity he entered its life 
by the lowly gate of humbje birth. Milton’s 44 Hymn on Christ’s 
Nativity ” sings of the peaceful hour which ushered in a reign 
of peace and good will. Enchanted shepherds listened to the 
heavenly song of hope : 

“ Time will run back and fetch the age of gold ; 

And speckled vanity 
Will sicken soon and die, 

And leprous sin will melt from earthly mould. 

Yea, Truth and Justice then 
Will down return to men. 

Orb’d in a rainbow ; and, like glories wearing, 

Mercy will sit between, 

Throned in celestial sheen.” 

For thus the classic poet of Puritanism has interpreted the 
angelic praises: 44 Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace among men.” 

Childhood and love of children were not new elements. 
The necessities of prolonged infancy had made the family. It 
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was not the love of man and woman for each other so much as 
the appeal of wailing and helpless infancy which led the first 
steps of human progress and, at the dawn of recorded time, 
cemented and ennobled the family. Jesus came not to create 
the family but to regenerate it. He found it existing as a prov¬ 
idential fact, but full of evil, because man was evil. He saw in 
it the possibilities of the divine ideal which shaped it. 

Among those ancient Aryan peoples from whom we have 
sprung the House Spirit, the ancestor, was an object of affection¬ 
ate and loyal worship, of confidence and love. Offerings were 
made to the powerful shades, and for thousands of years a real 
flame was kindled on the hearth where the meal was shared with 
living and dead. The safety and happiness of the household 
seemed to them to depend on the favor of these invisible and 
deified members of the family. The oldest son was selected to 
succeed his father as priest, and it was his duty to propitiate the 
favor of the familiar spirit. It was regarded as a great calamity 
if there was no son to offer the funereal honors. A similar 
feeling prevails in China and other countries to this day. Under 
the influence of this belief, which seems so strange to us, a son 
was greatly desired, and parental insfincts were fostered by the 
belief. But a daughter was of less value. A deformed or 
superfluous son might be refused by his father and left to perish. 
The child was valued primarily for the sake of the household, 
not for its own intrinsic worth. When the ancient city states 
grew up this sentiment was persistent and children were regarded 
in the light of political interests. Natural affection always 
influenced conduct, and this was particularly true of mothers. 
But even natural affection became blunted by the extremes of 
luxury and misery in the Roman Empire before Christ appeared. 

Christianity changed the point of view. The object of wor¬ 
ship could no longer be a household god or national deity, but 
must be the Universal Father. There is no selection of the old¬ 
est son to represent the family, for all are priests unto God. 
Utility to the state is no longer the standard of judgment, for 
even the weakest son of Adam has in him the possibilities of 
full citizenship in the kingdom of God. These teachings were 
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revolutionary and made childhood central in the new Christian 
society. The early chapters of Matthew and Luke made an 
impression on the church which could never be erased. There 
was sketched in outline a model for childhood, instructive to 
parents, attractive to the young. The few fragmentary hints in 
the evangel have supplied poets, musicians, sculptors, painters, 
and orators with pathetic and inspiring motives. Poverty there 
felt fellowship, and moral beauty asked for adequate artistic 
expression. The very gaps in the story leave room for the 
innocent recreations of imagination, for apocryphal tales, poetic 
fancies, and mystical symbols of a divine presence. 

The teachings of Jesus in his public ministry gave articulate 
voice to the meaning of his child life. We read of his tender yet 
dignified treatment of mothers and children, in painful contrast 
with the narrow and harsh protest of his disciples, and the disposi¬ 
tion of the Divine Father shines about the sacred page. A simple 
hymn of our childhood tells the instinctive response to the story : 

“ I wish that his hands had been placed on niv head, 

That his arms had been thrown around me; 

And that I might have seen his kind looks when he said, 

4 Let the little ones come unto me.’ ” 

These teachings of Jesus reveal the estimate of childhood 
there in heaven where all stands clear in its true character. 
“Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” “Their angels do always 
behold the face of my Father.” He who knew best of all the 
fearful possibilities of hereditary evil dared to utter such enco¬ 
miums, dared to set forth a child as, in some sense, a type of the 
character he had come to create. Obedience, filial trust, inno¬ 
cence, promise fair of every good quality, absence of prejudice, 
an open heart “fit for the seeds of virtue strewed,” were ele¬ 
ments which won his praise and showed his intention. 

The teaching of Jesus has always awakened in sympathetic 
minds a feeling that children are desirable to complete life, to 
awaken in parents a sense of responsibility, to steady and 
moderate lower impulses, to make the family a fruitful branch 
of the vine of life eternal. That holy doctrine of childhood, 
based on the authority of the incomparable Teacher, tends to 
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make a corrupting example seem hideous and revolting to con¬ 
science and heart; to make sacrifices for offspring a part of 
devotion to God; to awaken aspiration to live so purely, nobly, 
wisely, and unselfishly that tiny feet may safely follow the paths 
we choose for ourselves; to make marriage more than a legal 
contract for personal gratification, to make it indissoluble even 
under the tests of trial and friction, for the sake of the little 
ones to whom divorce would mean shame, misery, and ruin. 

The historic services of the church on behalf of youth are 
illuminations of the sacred text, an embodiment of the holy 
ambitions of the young Christ: 

41 When I was yet a child no childish play 
To me was pleasing; all my mind was set 
Serious to learn and know, and thence to do, 

What might be public good ; myself I thought 
Bom to that end.” 

Jesus is still about his Father’s business, in his Father’s house, 
which is this world where work may be the best worship. He 
is still with his people, erasing the scribbled legends from the 
palimpsest of his gospel and interpreting in social philanthropies 
the heart of his message. 

Out of the life and teachings of Christ and his apostles have 
grown the historic forces and institutions of organized Chris¬ 
tianity in the world’s life. No man understands the New Testa¬ 
ment unless he has read the commentary which the holy charity 
of the church has written on the pages of history. It is useless 
to attempt to dissect the service rendered by the church from 
other elements. The task is as impossible as to distinguish the 
waters of rivers in the Gulf of Mexico. All good is Christian. 
Moonlight is reflected sunlight. If more exact historical inves¬ 
tigation some day shows that sanctifying power touched the 
ancient family other than that ministered by priest or pres¬ 
byter, we shall not admit that this purifying energy was not 
due to the immanent Christ 44 by whom he made the worlds.” 
Why should we take gems from Christ’s crown by refusing to 
credit to the Logos the moral grandeur of stoicism ? Unques¬ 
tionably stoicism did much to mitigate the evils which degraded 
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children at Rome, although it fell far short of the teaching which 
Jesus brought. The church itself is “not that light,” but only 
a lamp stand, and not always even a trusty torchbearer. 

Making all concessions to the merit of stoicism, and confess¬ 
ing all just charges of ecclesiastical defect, we are still justified 
in asserting that the church never quite forgot the manger of 
Bethlehem. Even the ascetic monk, in his vision of innocence, 
might take the Christ Child in his arms while his cell seemed 
flooded with golden rays, “rich and like a lily in bloom.” We 
must leave to another article in this number the theme of artistic 
treatment of this subject. Yet there is a vital bond between art 
and social service, for both are aspects and expressions of the 
same beliefs, aspirations, hopes. The same Spirit of Jesus which 
raised Raphael to the height of the Sistine Madonna also moved 
Savonarola, Luther, St. Francis, Fliedner, Wichern, C. L. Brace, 
Pestalozzi, Froebel and a host of teachers to their social ministry 
for childhood. Spurgeon challenged the skeptical world with 
his ringing words : “ The God that answers by orphanages, let 
him be God.” 

Christianity, in the church of the heroic ages, contended 
against inveterate evils of pagan custom. The conduct of that 
decadent empire in respect to children is revolting beyond 
description. Many of the rich, luxurious, and voluptuous hated 
the very thought of having the care of the young. The respon¬ 
sibilities of motherhood were avoided in every possible way and 
women of noble rank freed themselves of unwelcome burdens 
by infanticide and without rebuke. Even the ancient dread of 
the House Spirit did not restrain these evils, while both 
premiums and penalties of the state failed to correct the fatal 
corruption of faith and manners. The rearing of offspring was 
only too frequently left to ignorant and debased slaves. From 
ancient times the father had possessed and used the right to 
expose son or daughter to vultures, frost, or slave-hunters. 

From the first the church diffused in the Roman empire the 
Hebrew yearning for children, made more tender by sweet 
memories of the Divine Babe, made universal by the doctrine 
of human brotherhood. Therefore bishops went about to gather 
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up waifs and foundlings and gave to holy women the care of 
deformed and abandoned infants. The penitential discipline did 
not fail to censure and punish members of the church for acts 
which among their heathen neighbors were regarded as venial 
faults. 

There is a darker side. Asceticism, deepening poverty, 
invasions of rude barbarians, darkening clouds of ignorance, 
rank superstition, misleading heresies of dualism, ecclesiastical 
ambition and chiliasm continued to corrupt the fair doctrine of 
Jesus and dilute his influence. But even then Christianity 
grafted its benign teaching upon the rude stock of Germanic 
life. Faith blossomed not only in altar pieces but in hospitals 
and asylums, in schools and in watchful care of tempted and 
imperiled youth. 

The Renaissance, turbid with defiling elements, was yet a 
reassertion of the worth, beauty, and joy of healthy life and 
natural affection. On its darker side it was sensual but on the 
better side it affirmed the goodness of the Creator and of his 
works. In the Puritan revolt under Savonarola we see glimpses 
of white-robed boys moving in procession to protest against the 
pagan excesses of the period. 

The Reformation gave to the modern world the pastor’s 
family. This type of family is not without its pathetic and even 
ridiculous side. Much cheap sarcasm, not altogether without 
shrewd reason, has assailed it. Society is only too prone to make 
the parson extremely poor and then to scold him because his 
numerous children suffer. The parson has sometimes been in 
fault. But impartial judgment shows another side. The pastor’s 
house in Germany, Switzerland, Holland, England and New 
England has been the home of simple culture, of “plain living 
and high thinking.” Take out of the literature and social life of 
those nations the products, direct and indirect, of manse and par¬ 
sonage, and the world’s spiritual riches would suffer incalculably. 

The free common schools, secular and “godless” as some 
assert, are clearly a product of Christian influences. They are 
in direct and historic line with the church schools of the bishops 
of early days, of the monastic schools of the Middle Ages, of 
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the institutions patronized by Charlemagne, of those created by 
Luther and of the prophetic establishments of our New England 
fathers. If our American secular schools have little direct 
religious teaching, they are at least conducted by persons who 
embody, in the main, Christian ideals of character and conduct. 
Another institution, the Sunday school, has been developed in 
America as nowhere else, just because the church could not 
depend on the state for religious teaching. Never before was 
seen such a magnificent army of unpaid voluntary instructors, 
giving their lives to the holiest task of humanity. State-sup¬ 
ported schools, ruled by political parties, might give better 
intellectual instruction, but could never supply the moral 
enthusiasm and inventive spirit of these most free schools of 
piety and patriotism. Nothing but united effort of all Christians 
is wanted to bring Christian teaching within the reach of every 
child. 

Christian faith and hope sustain the patience which is 
required for the rearing of children. There must be a high 
estimate of the possibilities of the young immortals, new to 
earth and sky. Such faith inspired the words of Ascham: 
‘‘Some men, friendly enough of nature, but of small judgment 
in learninge, do thinke, I take to moch paines, and spend to 
moch time, in settinge forth these childrens affaires. But those 
good men were never brought up in Socrates Schole, who saith 
plainlie, that no man goeth about a more godlie purpose, than he 
that is mindfull of the good bringing up, both of hys owne, and 

other mens children.In writing this booke, I have had 

earnest respecte to three speciall pointes, trothe of Religion, 
honestie in living, right order in learninge. In which three waies, 
I praie God, my poore children may diligently waulke ; for whose 
sake, as nature would, and reason required, or necessitie also 
somewhat compelled, I was the willinger to take these paines/’ 
And what ill-paid teacher has not enjoyed the revenge of this 
noble resentment: “And it is pitie, that commonlie, more care is 
had to finde out a cunninge man for their horse, than a cunninge 
man for their children. . . . God that sitteth in heaven laugheth 
their choice to skorne, and rewardeth their liberalitie as it 
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should: for he suffereth them to have tame and well ordered 
horse, but wilde and unfortunate children: and therefore in the 
ende they finde more pleasure in their horse than comforte in 
their children.” 

The expansion of Christian ideas must lead to care for the * 
superior education of girls. The stage of culture reached by a 
people is measured by their treatment of women and girls. We 
may admit that the particular methods of co-education are under 
trial, and that the experiment is not yet wide enough for con¬ 
fident generalizations. But co-education does at least signify 
that every girl shall have an equal opportunity with her brother 
to find out her powers. The path to the sunny heights of uni¬ 
versity life shall be opened to her and she shall have suf¬ 
ficient discipline and knowledge to enable her to make a choice 
among all good ways, and not be held to a narrow field of 
selection. 

There is a sense in which the church owes a debt to chil¬ 
dren. How could we attach any meaning to the Lord's prayer 
to 44 Our Father” if we had not had a race training in filial 
piety ? The hour of regeneration often comes to a selfish and 
worldly man with the birth of his first child. It was so with 
Pestalozzi. In his wife's diary he wrote: “Send me thy spirit 
from on high. Give me now new strength, create in me a new 
heart, fresh zeal. Oh, my son, my son! Horrible thought! If 
I were to fail in my duty to thee, if I were to lead thee astray 
from thy proper path, thou mightest some day before the Judge 
be the accuser of thy father, of him whose duty it was to lead 
thee aright.” A little child, walking in meditation by her father 
on a starry evening after a beautiful Sabbath, released him from 
life weariness and brought his mind to God by saying: “ Papa, 
don’t you think the angels were in the world today ?” Words¬ 
worth tells us how the boy, keeping company with the shepherd 
father, led him upward : 

“ From the boy there came 
Feelings and emanations — things which were 
Light to the sun and music to the wind ; 

And that the old man’s heart seemed bom again.” 
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And Mrs. Browning notes the same influence of children 
hanging on the mother’s neck and making her a better woman: 

Ah me, the vines 

That bear such fruit are proud to stoop with it; 

The palm stands upright in a realm of sand.’* 

And if we owe children a debt we owe them a duty. The 
work of the church for neglected childhood is not yet done; 
and as the great factory system invades our agricultural West 
one state after another will be required to protect infancy from 
greed and ignorance and forgetfulness. Even now we may, if 
we have sensitive spirits, hear the “cry of the children” of the 
huge shops. Read the reports of factory inspectors in almost 
any state, but especially where public attention has not been 
aroused, and listen to the cry : 

“ ‘Grief has made us unbelieving,— 

We look up for God, but tears have made us blind.’ 

Do you hear the children weeping and disproving, 

O my brothers, what ye preach ? 

For God’s possible is taught by his world’s loving — 

And the children doubt of each.” 

11 How long, O cruel nation, 

Will you stand, to move the world, on a child’s heart ?” 

We are coming to recognize the voice of Christ in this 
appeal. We are coming to what noble Oscar McCulloch loved 
to call the “Church of the Divine Fragments,” whose duty it is 
to gather up all the fragments that nothing be lost. Pedagog¬ 
ical science and art are now engaged in developing special 
methods for bringing backward and feeble-minded children to 
the full stature of which they are capable. When we have pro¬ 
vided adequately for the imbecile we have reached the last 
stratum of human need, but we are far from attaining that 
goal. 

If our task is not yet done, neither is the power latent in 
Christianity exhausted. There is the power of the endless life. 
The church is constantly creating higher ideals of duty, ever 
judging itself by worthier standards, ever more remorseful for 
neglect, ever more deeply moved by the story of the Divine 
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Child. If the church grows cold the Scripture reading in public 
worship or family devotions kindles afresh the sacred flame. 
And if the church had never done anything but give Christmas, 
with its associations, to the world, it would have deserved well 
of philanthropy. The genius of Dickens has illustrated the 
power of that holiday to awaken affection and renew life with 
even a selfish man. By reason of Christian motives kinder¬ 
gartens are multiplied, not merely to reform the hardened 
offender, but rather to anticipate the inroads of evil and start 
the youth aright at the parting of the ways. The church is 
realizing the truth of biology, and is assimilating the revelations 
of exact science with the spiritual impulses of charity and faith. 
The frequent use of the words heredity and environment in 
religious appeals is witness to this process. Tennyson, the great 
Christian poet, has taught us how children, stolen in infancy by 
a she-wolf, 

*' Housed 

In her foul den, there at their meat would growl. 

And mock their foster mother on four feet, 

Till, straightened, they grew up wolf-like men, 

Worse than wolves.*’ 

A long space stretches between the Nazareth Boy and the social 
revolutions of the twentieth century. But at the heart of all the 
fermenting energy of goodness is the truth of the holy child¬ 
hood of Jesus. The reverent study of the advent, accompanied 
by carols and anthems, starts millions of generous youth in an 
upward direction, and wings their ambitions with hope, and faith, 
and love. The deathless Book is a fountain of eternal life. The 
study of the life of Christ is the well of noblest social forces. 
The sciences which deal with explanation could not exist in 
their present form if creative Christianity had not furnished the 
material. 

“The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which the first was made. 

Our times are in His hand — 

Who saith, ‘A whole I planned, 

Youth shows but half; trust God, see all, nor be afraid.* ” 
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Historical progress from Moses to David .— The Monarchy the great achieve¬ 
ment. — David and Solomon .— I. The Davidic Promises and Hopes. — II. 
The Monarchy glorified in Song:—Aspects of the psalm literature;—The 
Foreshadowings ;—(/) Jehovah's relation to the monarchy; — (2) Position 
and Prospects of the King; — (j) Future of the Nation under the Monarchy .— 
III. Larger Ideals .— Summary. 

III. FORESHADOWINGS FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

The book of Judges contains the oldest memorials of the struggle 
of the newly formed nation for possession of the promised land and 
for unity and organization. It was not so very long a contest, but its 
intensity was proportioned to the important principles that were at 
stake. The Mosaic constitution, only partially apprehended by the 
people at large, came face to face with the attractive but less fruitful 
and lofty elements of the Canaanitish faith and life. The victory was 
first in the sphere of religion, though not without concessions on the 
part of the victors. The steady advance towards unity of political 
organization was assisted by the victory of Jehovah over Baal. 

The outcome of the age was the establishment of the monarchy. 
The earliest accounts in the book of Samuel have preserved the record 
of the gladness with which the nation hailed this consummation, while 
at the same time traces remain of the doubt and questioning, if not 
opposition, with which this step was met by some who were most loyal 
to Jehovah. Samuel stands as the central figure, the patriotic leader, 
the founder of the true Jehovah prophets, the mediator of the transi¬ 
tion to the new monarchy. Saul, the first king, failed to realize the 
meaning of his exaltation, handicapped, perhaps, by external circum¬ 
stances and his imperfect religious training, as well as by his own 
weaknesses of nature and character. With David and Solomon the 
monarchy advanced rapidly to a position of considerable power and 
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influence. External circumstances in their days were favorable. Great 
nations round about them, Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, were in a state 
of decline. No power stood forth in western Asia at this critical period 
to oppose Israel. The nation now, as never before, realized its unity 
and its opportunity. Both religion and politics were animated by 
high aspirations. The two great kings themselves possessed remark¬ 
able characteristics of mind. David was the born leader, the attractive, 
lovable hero who knew how to bind men to himself and use them in 
the accomplishment of his wide-reaching designs; frank, impetuous, 
fervently religious, yet easily led away by passion, a heroic character 
such as Israel had never before produced. Solomon, on the other 
hand, building upon the foundation of David, was a typical oriental 
monarch. He brought the nation into the great current of world 
history. Developing commerce and trade, he filled the land with 
wealth, and organized into a firm structure the elements which David 
had attached to himself. At the same time he had the weaknesses of 
an eastern despot, and these have been recorded for us along with his 
more creditable achievements. 

Both kings were prominent in the worship of Jehovah. What 
David planned when he brought the ark to Jerusalem, the city which 
he had already made his political capital, Solomon carried out by the 
building of a temple which constituted the religious rallying place of 
the people, and which preserved, in their purest form, the rites and 
worship of the nation. 

Thus the period constitutes a brilliant epoch in the history of 
Israel. The nation comes of age. New life and light enter on every 
hand. Realizations of much that was hitherto merely germinant in 
the social and religious organization appear. Hence the material for 
the religious thinkers of later days, for the exercise of the prophetic 
insight of the following epochs, is abundant, and offers much that is 
central and vital for Israel’s religion. Here is a vast field for religious 
contemplation and inspiration, opened to both prophet and priest, 
from which to rise to larger and higher anticipations. Prophetic and 
priestly histories dwell upon the times of David and Solomon with 
peculiar relish. The elements that center in or about the monarchy 
afford to them unceasing subjects for teaching and hope. Poetry comes 
with its garland of praise, with its deep insight, to the interpretation 
and glorification of the kingdom. The psalm literature whose 
themes are taken from this field is abundant and important. All the 
material, with the exception, perhaps, of one or two passages, may be 
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studied, indeed, from this one point of view — the monarchy and its 
promise. 

I. The Davidic promises and hopes .— 2 Samuel 7:11-16; Psalm 
18:43-50; 2 Samuel 23:1-7. These three passages gather about 
the person of the great king himself. They contain the prophetic 
view of his own consciousness and that of his age as to the character 
and destiny of his royal line. The connection between David and 
Jehovah was so close and intimate, the fidelity of the monarch to his 
God was so marked, and the consequent justice, peace and prosperity 
of his reign w f ere so evident, that all constituted a pledge for the future 
which could not but be cherished. The monarchy now established 
would be permanent. The family now occupying it would be con¬ 
tinued there. The prophet could not overlook the manifest defects of 
David’s reign and those of his successors. He as well as they would 
suffer punishment, w’hich for them would be chastisement coming 
through the disasters and difficulties besetting the state. It was never¬ 
theless impossible that the divine mercy should not rule more per¬ 
manently and potently than the wrath. The Davidic line absorbs into 
itself, in the ideal picture, the life of the state and the religion. It 
represents all that is vital and energizing in the body politic; it is the 
source of power and blessing. It is the object and channel of Jehovah’s 
favor. Nothing higher appears in the prophet’s vision. The future, 
therefore, is secure to it and in its hands. The seer beholds all this 
prospect unfolding before David himself who is assured an everlasting 
future of ultimate triumph in the house which, under Jehovah’s favor, 
he is now’ to establish. 

II. The monarchy glorified in song .— Psalms 2; 24; 45; 72; no; 
1 Samuel 2 : i-to. When w>e consider these psalms from the point of 
view which we have chosen, viz., the historical, it is seen that some impor¬ 
tant modifications must be made in the ordinary conception of them. 

(1) They are inspired by definite historical situations belonging to 
the singer’s own time. It is by no means easy in the case of all these 
psalms to determine this historical situation, and in the case of some 
quite impossible. This is not strange, since it is the function of poetry 
to generalize incidents, facts, and persons, and to see particulars in the 
light of more general principles. Thus the king, in whose honor 
these hymns are sung, may have been David or some one of his 
descendants upon the throne, in connection with whom the bard felt 
that the glorious anticipations and hopes that filled his heart might be 
realized. 
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An excellent example of this is found in the forty-fifth psalm, prob¬ 
ably a marriage hymn sung in honor of one of these kings, in which 
the joyful occasion is made the vehicle for a series of magnificent and 
far-reaching pictures. Scholars have differed as to which king was 
meant. Some have thought of the marriage of Solomon with the 
princess of Egypt; others of the marriage of Joram with Athaliah. 
The historical references in the poem are too indefinite to permit a 
categorical conclusion on these points. 

The second psalm is still less susceptible of reference to an exact 
historical occasion. The situation is that of the Israelitish king ruling 
over a vast territory, against whom his tributaries are planning to rise 
in rebellion, but whose authority over them is assured and proclaimed 
by Jehovah himself. Here again the situation would not be unsuitable 
to Solomon or to David, but positive assertion is impossible. 

Psalm 72 is reasonably assigned to the reign of Solomon. 
Psalm 24 seems appropriate to David’s* bringing of the ark to Mt. 
Zion, and has been thought by some to picture the very occasion 
of the procession and its entrance into the Holy City. Psalm 16 
may be said to describe the faith of the king rising above the trials of 
sickness and the fear of death. The song of Hannah is fixed in its 
reference to the royal line by its mention, in the tenth verse, of “his 
anointed.” 

Thus each of these psalms rests on a solid background of histori¬ 
cal life, and it is only the method of the writer and our ignorance of 
the time in which he wrote that prevent us from determining the exact 
details of the historical situation. 

(2) It is of course evident to everyone who has paid any attention 
to the subject that the Davidic authorship of the book of Psalms can¬ 
not be sustained. Such a psalm as the second, for example, is made 
up of four parts, the fourth part, vss. 10-12, summing up the whole, 
being undoubtedly written not by a king but by some one who admon¬ 
ishes the rebels to make their peace with the king. Verses 7-9 are 
dramatically put into the mouth of the king, just as vs. 6 is put into the 
mouth of Jehovah. Psalm no, whatever maybe the application that 
later prophets have given to it, was evidently written by a prophet con¬ 
cerning a king, for it begins, “Jehovah said unto my lord,” i.e. “ king.” 
It is now quite generally recognized that while David was the “sweet 
singer of Israel” and wrote psalms, the majority of the poems of the 
psalter are not from his hand. 

(3) It is involved in this point of view that the psalmists have not 
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in mind the historical Jesus. To them the anointed, the Messiah, of 
whom they sing is a personage within their own ken and time, from 
whose achievements and in whose career they expect to be realized the 
wondrous anticipations which they describe. It is precisely because 
their anticipations at this definite point and in this limited application 
were not realized, that we can speak of Messianic elements or “fore- 
shadowings” in connection with them. 

The important and central topics with which these psalms deal may 
be summed up under three heads: (1) Jehovah’s relation to the mon¬ 
archy. (2) The position and prospects of the king. (3) The future 
of the nation under the monarchy. 

1. Jehovah's relation to the monarchy. —The righteous character and 
deeds of Jehovah are recognized as lying at the basis of the kingdom. 
The song of Hannah (1 Sam. 2:1-10) is one long glorification of Jeho¬ 
vah’s justice. He rights wrongs. The poor and the needy are restored 
to their proper position. The haughty are bowed down ; the arrogant 
are humbled. The wicked are silenced. Jehovah is the Lord of right¬ 
eousness in all the earth “to the end that he may strengthen his king 
and exalt the power of his anointed.” Similar passages are found in 
Psalm 45 :7, where it is the uprightness of the king that has secured 
for him the favor of Jehovah, and in Psalm 72:1 where the king as the 
representative of Jehovah is to be clothed with divine justice that he 
may thus rule uprightly and forever. 

Jehovah is at the same time the king’s helper in war (Psalm 110 :5). 
His mercy is enduring toward the monarchy (Psalm 18 :50). He has 
established the kingdom by his divine decree so that it shall not be 
removed (Psalm 2 :6-8). He rules over all the earth and thus prepares 
the way for the universal sway of his anointed (1 Sam. 2:10; Psalm 
24 :1-2). In the latter psalm he is also represented as coming into the 
city which is at the same time the political center and capital of the 
kingdom, to dwell in his holy place. 

2. The position and prospects of the King. —The king is a victorious 
warrior whose campaigns are carried on in all the earth and are every¬ 
where successful (Psalms 45 14, 5 ; 72:9; 110:6, 7 ; 2 :8, 9). Asking 
he is the favorite of Jehovah. The monarchy is of God’s own creation, 
and to this he himself testifies publicly. The occupant is declared to 
be his Son (Psalm 2:6, 7). He sits at the right hand of Jehovah 
(Psalm 110:1), and in his warlike expeditions Jehovah moves at his 
right hand to punish his enemies (110 : 5). The interpretation of Psalm 
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45 : 6 is not easy, but in view of the representations which have just been 
given, it is not unlikely that the intimate and close relation between 
Jehovah and the king is likewise referred to. The occupant of the throne 
is even called God himself. Or, if that seems too hyperbolical, his 
throne is denominated a divine throne, divine in its character or its 
permanence (cf R. V. margin). 

The righteous character of the monarchy is a fundamental trait in 
it. Reference has already been made to this in the preceding para¬ 
graphs. The king sits upon the holy hill of Zion, and he rules in jus¬ 
tice and mercy over all his subjects (Psalm 45 :4, 6, 7 ; 72 12,4) and in 
this righteousness he appears a merciful deliverer to those who need 
deliverance, and about him gather the prayers and praises of those 
whom he has thus blessed (72: 12-15). Being thus in intimate rela¬ 
tion with Jehovah, there is ascribed to him also union with the priestly 
element of the nation. To this aspect of his position the priestly wri¬ 
ters refer with special interest. In 1 Samuel 2:35 a later narrator 
describes the overthrow of the unworthy house of Eli, and the substi¬ 
tution in its place of a faithful priesthood who ‘‘shall walk before iny 
anointed forever.” The “anointed” is evidently the royal line. The 
prospect before the mind of the writer is, therefore, the existence of a 
priesthood which shall be in intimate relation to the king. But the 
king himself is to possess a priestly character (Psalm no). His army 
consists of a body of warriors clad in holy garments. He himself is a 
priest after the order of Melchizedek. The reference to Melchizedek of 
course connects itself with the fourteenth chapter of Genesis where 
he is represented as both king and priest. The Israelitish king is to 
continue in the same line of succession in the same royal city. He is 
to unite the offices of king and priest, blessing in the name of 
Jehovah and receiving tithes. The war in which he engages with his 
followers is a holy war. He sits upon the “holy hill of Zion” 
(Psalm 2:6). Striking terms are used to indicate the duration of 
the monarchy. It is to be forever (110:4); as long as the sun 
(72 :17). The royal line is to endure unto all generations, forever and 
ever (45: 16, 17). 

3. The future of the nation under the monarchy. —Its material devel¬ 
opment is to be unparalleled. The ground is to yield abundantly, even 
to the tops of the mountains. The population is to be like the grass 
of the earth (Psalm 72:16). The people are utterly devoted to their 
king. The flower of the youth offer themselves to his service (Psalm 
110:3). The nation under the leadership of its king shall extend its 
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sway over all the earth, and from the ends of the world tribute shall be 
received (Psalm 72:8-11). The king’s armies shall go to and fro in 
the earth, beating down wickedness (Psalm 110:6). In the second psalm 
the universal sway is represented as already an accomplished fact. When 
a rebellion against this authority is threatened, with all the greater force 
the poet emphasizes the fact that such a rebellion is worse than useless 
since the king upon Zion has been divinely determined as universal 
monarch. Lei all peoples, therefore, hasten to make their peace with 
him (Psalm 2:7-12). And as thus dominating over the affairs of the 
world the monarchy will bring in the reign of peace till the moon be 
no more (Psalm 72 : 7). This authority will be gained also through 
friendly union with the surrounding peoples. In the marriage of the 
king with a foreign princess the poet beheld the promise of this unlim¬ 
ited sway (Psalm 45:9-17). 

III. Larger ideals .— Two psalms assigned to this period have no 
direct connection with the ideas that appear in the royal psalms. They 
seem to be concerned with more general conceptions. Psalm 8 
reminds us of the magnificent outlook of the first chapter of Genesis. 
The wonderful contrasts in man are dwelt upon, his insignificance and 
his magnificence, his greatness and his littleness. It is in the picture 
of his wondrous exaltation that the poet finds inspiration for his lofty 
flight. Created by Jehovah, to all else than God he is superior. To 
God alone he yields, and to him he is but a little inferior. All the 
majesty and glory and greatness of one who is but just a step below 
the mighty one gather about him. Such is man in his ideal state as 
the creation of Jehovah. 

From what threatens to be his deathbed another singer—it may 
be David himself—utters words of supreme faith and calm assurance. 
He has been faithful to Jehovah in life and has chosen those who were 
like minded. Prosperity has attended him, and therefore the future is 
bright. The realm of the dead is not to be his dwelling place. He 
by whom Jehovah stands is to be restored to life. The expressions are 
so general and indefinite that it is difficult to say whether the psalmist 
declares that though he enter the gates of death he shall not abide 
there, but shall pass triumphantly through the realm of Sheol unto 
Jehovah, or merely that the disease shall not prove fatal. He is, how¬ 
ever, assured that to have God at one’s right hand is to abide at his 
right hand forever hereafter. Here is the kernel of the psalm — the 
permanence of Jehovah’s servant. 
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In summing up the study of this period, consideration should be 
given to the following suggestions: 

(a) It cannot be too steadily kept in mind that there is no evidence 
in this material that the references are to any other than historical per¬ 
sons , and, for the most part, to particular kings, though we are unable 
to determine precisely the exact reference in each case. The message 
that the prophet brings is intended for his own time primarily. The 
hopes gather about the persons of these kings. We may realize from 
this point of view what elements of blessing were felt by the nation to 
center in the monarchy, especially with what ardent affection the peo¬ 
ple regarded David, that these wide-reaching hopes settled themselves 
upon members of the Davidic house. The condition of anarchy and 
hopelessness out of which the monarchy lifted the people and the 
height of security and prosperity to which the nation attained under it 
are therein amply illustrated. No wonder, then, that to this house 
exaltation and permanence were attached. 

( b ) But this lofty anticipation in joining itself to successive mem¬ 
bers of the Davidic line was constantly failing of realization. Solomon 
did not become the Messiah expected, and king after king passed away 
with the future still concealing the expected blessing. Yet ever the 
disappointed hope renews its youth and clothes a new figure in the 
brightness which has faded from the present. The monarchy itself as 
an institution realized in the Davidic house was felt to be a permanent 
institution of blessing. No doubt is felt that the light is to break from 
that source. The qualities of true kingship are to realize themselves 
in it. No nation of antiquity possessed so high an ideal of kingship, 
so wonderful a conception of the essential duties and characteristics of 
monarchy as did Israel. The student should ponder carefully this 
conception, in its various elements, its demand for justice, mercy, 
righteousness and peace. 

(V) When we ask ourselves the source of this appreciation of mon¬ 
archy in Israel we uncover again the essential foundation of Israel's life 
exhibited here in a somewhat more definite form. The living, active, 
energizing Jehovah is the life, the center and the soul of these ideals 
of monarchy. As in the preceding period the prophets saw him as the 
founder and leader of the nation, its lawgiver and judge, so now they 
behold in him the ideal king from whom all kingship derives, who 
gives authority to Israel’s royal line. In this period the conception of 
Jehovah as king attains fulness and color. The monarchy, regarded 
as established by him, reflects back upon him something of its definite- 
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ness and beneficence. His sovereignty is emphasized. The quality 
of righteousness, revealed to Moses as essential and central in his char¬ 
acter, now clothes his kingship and from him, as king, passes to his 
earthly representative and son, the king in Israel. Hence the glorious 
picture of monarchy in Israel; hence the undying hope of its benefi¬ 
cent sway over all the nations of the earth throughout all time. 

(d) It is now possible from this point of view to discern the fore¬ 
shadowings of this period. Its eternal background is the prophetic 
faith in Jehovah as the lord of all, the eternal, righteous ruler. Its 
center is the Davidic monarchy, the single figures of which, clothed in all 
the idealization of the prophet’s inspired expectation and the singer’s 
insight appear and pass away, leaving the realization still unrealized, 
the ideal abiding. David and Solomon and all their line were gone, 
but the image and expectation of what they might have been, of what 
the monarchy could attain, outlived them and became the heritage of 
the future. 
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For some time there have been questions as to what to do with the 
Reformed Church Quarterly Review. At last the Board of Editors, headed 
by Dr. T. G. Apple, has resigned, and at one time it was thought inevitable 
that the Review would be discontinued. It has, however, been decided by 
the church to reestablish it, and Dr. William Rupp, professor in the semi¬ 
nary at Lancaster, Pa., has accepted the editorship. 

The Chicago Society of Biblical Research held its first meeting of the 
season, being the thirteenth regular session, on Saturday November 21 st, at 
the Sherman House in Chicago. The following four papers were read and 
discussed: The New Israel-Tablet, by Dr. J. H. Breasted, of The University 
of Chicago ; Hebrew Proper Names containing the Divine Element, found on 
Babylonian Tablets, by Professor Albert T. Clay, Ph.D.; Jewish Communistic 
Ideals, by Dr. Thomas C. Hall; Note on Matt. 28 :19, by Professor H. M. 
Scott, D.D., of the Chicago Theological Seminary. 

The Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund for October 
contains the tenth report, by Dr. F. J. Bliss, of his excavations in Jerusalem. 
He here describes his discovery of a very remarkable stone stairway, which 
forms part of a road leading down to the city from the Pool of Siloam. The 
steps, thirty-four in number, are made of well-jointed stones, and are polished 
by much footwear. It is impossible not to connect this discovery with the 
statement in Nehemiah (3:15) that Shallum repaired the gate of the fountain, 
the wall of the Pool of Siloam, by the King’s Garden, " and unto the stairs 
that go down from the City of David.” 

A detailed account has been published by Dr. Giovanni Mercati of his 
recent discovery of a portion of the Hexapla of Origen. The palimpsest 
fragments contain the following psalms (the numbering being that of the 
Septuagint): 17 126-48 ; 27 :6~9 ; 28:1-3 ; 29 entire ; 30 :1-10, 20-25 3 1 *.6-11; 
34:1,2, 13-28; 36:1-5; 45 entire; 48:1-6, 11—15 ; 88:26-53. The MS. is 
in minuscules of the tenth century, and the text stands in the original 
arrangement, only the Hebrew column being missing. In the five parallel 
columns we have first the Hebrew transliterated into the Greek, then the four 
Greek versions in the order Aquila, Symmachus, Septuagint, and Thcodotion. 
The material will be edited and soon published by its discoverer. From the 
Hebrew text in Greek letters we are able to get a good idea of the pronuncia- 
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tion of Hebrew asOrigen was accustomed to hear it in the third century; and 
the possession of some continuous passages in the versions of Aquila, Sym- 
machus, and Theodotion is a matter of considerable importance. 

Professor George M. Post, M.D., of the Syrian Protestant College, 
Beirtit, Syria, has been engaged for over a dozen years in the preparation of 
a Flora of Syria , Palestine , and Sinai . The work is now ready for issue. 
It consists of 920 pages, with a description of all the Phaenogamous plants, 
and the Acrogens, of the district extending from the Taurus to Ras Muham¬ 
mad, and from the Mediterranean to the borders of the Syrian and Arabian 
Desert. It embraces 126 orders, 850 genera and 3416 species, many of the 
latter, as well as numerous varieties, being new to science. It is illustrated 
by 445 woodcuts, and colored map, showing the botanical regions of the 
district covered. It contains a general analytical key to all the orders, and 
special keys to the larger tribes and genera. Much labor has been expended 
on these keys, and it is hoped that, by their means, the usefulness of the 
book will be greatly increased, especially for students and travelers. Those 
scriptural plants which can be identified with any degree of certainty are 
noted in the text. The Arabic names, even the most trivial, have been care¬ 
fully collected. Only a small edition is printed, and the book can only be 
obtained on the price-of one guinea sent to Professor Post. 

In a recently published discussion of The Scope of the Seminary Cur¬ 
riculum Professor B. B. Warfield, of Princeton Theological Seminary, gives a 
table exhibiting the time devoted to the several branches of theological study 
in seven of the leading seminaries of this country and one in Edinburgh. 
This is so interesting as to be worthy of reproduction here : 



Edin¬ 

burgh 

Prince¬ 

ton 

Auburn 

Western 

Mc¬ 

Cormick 

S. Fran¬ 
cisco 

Yale* 

Andover 

Hebrew philology. 

- ... 

150 

120 

120 

120 

180 



Propaedeutics, 
Apologetics, - 

• 24O 

180 

15 


l80 

l8o 

30 


Exegetics, - 

(480) 

<51°) 

(315) 

(510) 

(600) 

( 45 °) 

(645)* 

(751)’ 

/ Old Test., 

- 24O 

210 

60 

24O 

24O 

150 

345 * 

411 * 

\ New Test., - 

24O 

180 

24O 

270 

24O 

300 

300 

340 

( Bib. Theol., 

- . . . 

120 



120 




Histories, - 

24O 

l80 

210 

l80 

180 

120 

180 

I 3 b 

System atics. 

- 24O 

180 

225 

180 

210 

180 

270* 

210 3 

Ecclesiastics, 

280 

210 

300 

210 

270 

180 

270 

386 

Practice, 

- ... 

l80 




180 



Totals, 

1480 

1590 

II85 

1200 

1560 

1290 

*395 

*475 


In reference to this, Professor Warfield says: “Such a general practical 
agreement as is here exhibited will go far toward proving that we are on the 
right track. I think the general principle that ought to govern us is that the 

1 Catalogue of 1892-3. * Including Hebrew philology. 3 Including apologetics. 
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seven departments of Apologetics, Old Testament Literature and Exegesis, 
New Testament Literature and Exegesis, Histories, Systematics, Ecclesiastics, 
and Actual Practice make about equal claim upon our time and effort. If we 
can manage to add a chair of biblical theology, its own importance and its 
organic relation to exegesis on one side and to systematics on the other will 
justify a generous assignment of time to it. Hebrew philology must be 
accepted meanwhile as a necessary evil and full provision made for it. And 
I think some brief time ought to be given to general theological encyclopedia 
or propaedeutics—a subject for which at present few seminaries seem to make 
formal provision, though of course in one way or another it receives attention 
in all.” 

It is a good indication of the new interest in biblical study that colleges 
are giving their students opportunity for systematic work in the Old and 
New Testaments. In this respect Brown University is among the leaders. 
In the elementary courses in Hebrew, Arabic, and Assyrian, effort is made 
to give the student a thorough knowledge of the grammatical principles of 
these languages and to enable him to translate easy prose with facility. The 
course in historical Hebrew is especially intended for those who have mas¬ 
tered the elements of the language. The aim in it is to give added facility 
in translation and familiarity with the laws of Hebrew syntax and textual 
criticism. The minor prophets, Amos, Hosea, and Micah, are studied from 
an exegetical and historical point of view. In connection with them the 
fundamental principles of prophecy are also considered. 

The work in New Testament Greek is so arranged that students who 
desire may pursue consecutive courses throughout the year. The gospel of 
Mark is made the basis for the study of the grammatical and literary pecul¬ 
iarities of the language. Especial attention is given to technical words and 
terms. In the study of the gospel of Luke the historical questions involved 
are carefully considered. The Corinthian Epistles are read for the purpose 
of gaining acquaintance with the terms, expressions, and ideas which have 
become the framework of Christian thought. Systematic instruction in the 
literature and history of the Bible is given on the basis of the English ver¬ 
sion. The intimate relation between the literature and the history of the 
Bible is borne in mind. In presenting Hebrew history the aim is not only to 
follow systematically the unfolding of Hebrew life along political, social, and 
religious lines, but also to introduce the student to the literature of the Old 
Testament in its proper setting. The sources for each period are collected 
and analyzed. While the study is critical, it is also emphatically construc¬ 
tive. 

The life of Jesus is similarly studied to gain a definite and true con¬ 
ception of its chief events and their significance in the light of their historic 
background. 

The course on the wisdom literature, considering the character. 
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methods, and work of the wise men of ancient Israel, gives opportunity for 
discussing Hebrew ethical and philosophic thought in general. 

All the courses in this department are open to graduate students. 
Additional opurses are arranged for any having the necessary preparation 
who desire to do advanced work. 

HEBREW. 

1, 2. Hebrew Accidence. Harper’s Manual and Elements. Three 
hours. First and second terms. Elective for juniors, seniors, and graduates. 

3. Hebrew Accidence continued. Reading, in the original, of passages 
selected from the Books of Samuel, with study of Hebrew syntax and textual 
criticism. Driver’s Notes. Three hours. Third term. Elective for juniors 
and seniors. 

4. Minor Prophets of the Assyrian Period. Critical translation and 
interpretation in the light of the history of the times. Three hours. Second 
term. Elective for juniors, seniors, and graduates. 

5. Hebrew History. From the settlement in Canaan to the disruption. 
Based on the revised version, statements from the monuments, and informa¬ 
tion furnished by modem Palestine and its life. Recitations, informal lec¬ 
tures, and supplementary reading. Three hours. First term. Elective for 
juniors, seniors, and graduates. 

6. Hebrew History continued. From the disruption to the exile. Especial 
attention to the character and work of the prophets. Three hours. Second 
term. Elective for juniors, seniors, and graduates. 

7. Wisdom Literature of the Old Testament. Proverbs, Job, Song of 
Songs, and Ecclesiastes. Analysis of contents, date, and authorship. 
Three hours. Third term. Elective for juniors, seniors, and graduates. 

Courses 5 to 7, inclusive, require no knowledge of Hebrew, and any one 
may be taken independently of the other two. 

ARABIC. 

x, 2, 3. Grammar and Reading . Lansing’s Manual. Selected Suras 
from the Koran. One hour. Through the year. Elective for juniors, 
seniors, and graduates. 

ASSYRIAN. 

1, 2, 3. The Elements. Lyon’s Manual. One hour. Through the year. 
Elective for juniors, seniors, and graduates. ^ 

4, 5. Historical Inscriptions of Sennacherib and Esarhaddon. One 
hour. First and second terms. Elective for juniors, seniors, and graduates. 

NEW TESTAMENT LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

I. The Gospel of Mark. Critical translation. Study of linguistic pecul¬ 
iarities and text criticism. Three hours. First term. Elective for juniors, 
seniors, and graduates. 
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2. The Gospel of Luke. Rapid reading. Study of the contents in the 
light of the history. Three hours. Second term. Elective for juniors, 
seniors, and graduates. 

3. Paul's Corinthian Epistles. Rapid reading. Analysis of thought. 
Study of the Pauline teaching. Three hours. Third term. Elective for 
juniors, seniors, and graduates. 

4. The Life of fesus. In English. Stevens and Burton’s Harmony. 
Systematic study of the events in their geographical and historical rela¬ 
tions. Three hours. Third term. Elective for juniors, seniors, and gradu¬ 
ates. 

Dr. Edmund Buckley, of The University of Chicago, is undertaking 
the direction of a movement which promises to be of great interest and 
benefit to many persons who have hitherto been unable to enjoy the advan¬ 
tage of careful instruction in the field of the study of religion. Under the 
auspices of the University Association, an incorporated body organized for 
the purpose of carrying on the work of the World’s Congresses of the 
Columbian Exposition, he is announced as editor of a course of lessons in 
Comparative Religion. It will be prepared strictly within the law pre¬ 
scribed for the government of the Parliament of Religions. Each religion 
will be represented in the following way: (1) An account by a competent 
and eminent representative of the faith, a native writer when possible. (2) 
A brief statement by a competent person of the biography and environ¬ 
ment of this native writer. (3) A scientific account of the religion, giving 
the religion consideration from the point of view of objective science, 
which seeks to understand and estimate each religion in the light of all. 
The course will include a general introduction, and the following leading 
topics: Religion of savage and semi-civilized races; Religion of the Mon¬ 
golians ; Religion of the Indo-Kelts ; Religions of the Semites ; Christian¬ 
ity; The Science and Philosophy of Religion. Full and careful quotations 
will be made from the respective scriptures of the various religions. 
Summaries and selections of special value will be made from the various 
books of the Old and New Testament. Special articles will be given on 
different methods of interpretation, doctrines of inspiration, religious archae¬ 
ology and chronology, the higher criticism, sacred symbolism, the har¬ 
monies of science and religion, ethics and religion. While Dr. Buckley 
is editor-in-chief, the various topics will be assigned to specialists. The 
material will be published in the organ of the University Association called 
Progress. The expense for the course, which consists of twelve monthly 
numbers of the journal, is S3.75- We shall follow the undertaking with much 
interest. 
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Professor Shailer Mathews, of The University of Chicago, sails for 
Europe in December. He will spend some time in Italy making a special 
study of Christian Archaeology. He will then make a tour of Palestine for 
the purpose of collecting material for use in his lectures. 

Professor R. R. Lloyd, of Pacific Theological Seminary, is engaged upon 
a book upon the Inspiration of the Scriptures. He will publish soon a book 
upon the Relations of the Great Biblical Doctrines to one another. 

Dr. C. W. Votaw will prepare the usual American Institute lessons to be 
published in the Sunday School Times during 1897. The material will be 
from the Acts. Dr. Votaw will also prepare a series of studies on the same 
material to be published in the Biblical World during the same period. 

Dr. J. H. Breasted, curator of the Haskell Oriental Museum, has this 
month been engaged in placing a large number of interesting archaeological 
remains sent to the museum from the scene of the excavations in Egypt, 
which are under the direction of Mr. Petrie. These come from the site of 
Thebes, the place where the tablet containing a mention of the name Israel 
was recently found. Dr. Breasted recently gave a lecture on a period of 
Egyptian History at the Field Columbian Museum. 

President C. J. Little, of Garrett Biblical Institute, delivered the opening 
address before the annual convention of the Inter-Seminary Missionary 
Alliance held at The University of Chicago November 12 to 15. His sub¬ 
ject was “The Spirit of Christianity Essentially Missionary.” 

Dr. H. L. Willett is giving a series of lectures before the Women's Club 
of Milwaukee. The Literature Section of this club has taken up the study 
of the Institute course on the Work of the Old Testament Sages and Mr. 
Willett’s work consists of lectures introductory to and summarizing the mate¬ 
rial studied in the club. 

Professor F. K. Sanders conducted a biblical institute at New Bedford, 
Mass., on November 19 and 20. The subject was “The Inspired Teachers 
of Israel.” Professor Sanders also delivered a lecture on the “ History of 
the English Bible” at Miss Master’s School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., October 29. 

The November number of Progress contains an article by Professor 
Sanders on “ Hebrew Literature.” 
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Dr. J. H. Barrows is to reach Bombay by December 15. His first series of 
lectures will be in Calcutta Christmas week at the time of the Indian National 
Congress. From there he will go to Lahore, thence to Bombay, to Vellore, 
Salem, Bangalore and Madras. A most cordial welcome seems from all 
indications to await him. 

Professor F. B. Denio, of Bangor Theological Seminary, is preparing in 
connection with his regular class lectures a valuable syllabus on 44 The His¬ 
torical Criticism of the Old Testament.’* In this syllabus he sketches on the 
one hand the Grafian theory as expounded by Kuenen, Wellhausen and 
Smend, and on the other hand the conservative critical theory as presented 
by Kittel and Dillman, with a recognition of the work of Koenig and Robert¬ 
son. Various problems concerning the Old Testament are also taken up. 


The first annual meeting of the Council of Seventy will be held in Chi¬ 
cago on December 11 and 12, 1896. 

The following programme will be carried out: 

Friday, December 11. 

3:00-3:30.—Annual Report of the President. 

3:30-5 :00.—Annual Report of the Treasurer and Discussion of 
Reports. 

5 :00-6 :00.—Discussion : Bible Study in the College. 

6 :oo-8 :00.—Dinner. 

8 :oo.—Brief Addresses, on The Teaching of the Bible,*A New Calling. 
Saturday, December 12. 

10:30 a.m. — Old Testament Chamber. 1. Opening Address by the 
Master. 

2. Consideration of Special Topics. 

(a) List of Old Testament books to cost (?) for college and pri¬ 
vate libraries. 

(b) Difficulties of the teacher of the Old Testament. 

(c) The best order of Old Testament Study. 

(d) Question of requiring Hebrew for entrance to theological 
seminaries. 

New Testament Chamber . 1. Opening address by the Master. 

2. Consideration of Special Topics. 

(<*) List of New Testament books. 

(i b ) Difficulties of the teacher of the New Testament. 

(r) The best order of New Testament study. 

General Chamber. 1. Opening address by the Master. 

2. Consideration of Special Topics. 

(a) The place of Biblical Theology in the Curriculum. 

(b) The teaching of Comparative Religion to the masses. 
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12 :30.—Election of officers by each chamber. 

1 :oo.—Election of officers by the Council. 

1 : 30.—Luncheon. 

To the discussion on Friday afternoon will be invited all Bible teachers in 
colleges and other institutions in the vicinity. The evening meeting will be 
an open one. 

Every effort will be made to make this first annual meeting productive of 
good not only to those who attend but through the results of the discussions 
to all the world of Bible students. 


A biblical institute under the auspices of the Institute was held at Welles¬ 
ley College November 12, 14 and 15. It was conducted by Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie of Cambridge, Professor F. K. Sanders of Yale and Professor C. 
F. Kent of Brown University. The general subject was “ Messianic Ideals 
of the Hebrew Prophets.” Five sessions were held and the following lec¬ 
tures were delivered: The Gospel in the Old Testament, Dr. McKenzie; 
The Ideals of Amos and Hosea and the Ideals of Isaiah and Micah, Profes¬ 
sor Sanders; The Ideals of Jeremiah and the Prophet of the Exile, and the 
Temporal and Permanent Elements in Messianic Prophecy, Professor Kent. 
The last lecture closed with a Question Box. The attendance at every ses¬ 
sion was large and much enthusiasm was manifested. 


The Institute plans a large scheme of work for 1897 in connection with 
the Sunday-school lessons which take up Acts for the year. The scheme 
includes: 

1. A correspondence course in the Acts in the original Greek. This 
course will be critical, exegetical, and will require as a prerequisite the 
ability to read classical or New Testament Greek. 

2. A correspondence course in the English covering in a critical and 
exhaustive manner the Acts, Epistles and Revelation. 

3. A correspondence course for Sunday-school teachers who wish to do 
thorough work. In this course an effort will be made to acquaint the teacher 
with the facts in the history of the early church concerning (a) the organ¬ 
ization of the church, ( b ) the environment of the church, (c) the development 
of the church, ( d) the belief and teaching of the church, (e) the practice of 
the church, (/) God’s providence sustaining and directing the church, (g) 
the records which have been preserved of the history of the church in this 
period. It will be based upon the studies to be published in the Biblical 
World. 

4. A course of reading for Sunday-school teachers covering the biblical 
material, the historical background, and some homiletic treatment. The 
required books are as follows: (1) In the Time of Jesus (Seidel), (2) The 
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Beginnings of Christianity (Fisher), (3) The Records and Letters of the 
Apostolic Age (Burton), (4) The American Institute Essays in Biblical Litera¬ 
ture , New Testament Series, Nos. 1-16. 

A monthly postal bulletin assigning the reading for each month and 
giving valuable suggestions and questions concerning it will be sent to each 
student. This plan would solve the question of an interesting teacher’s meet¬ 
ing in many cases. Where each teacher does not care to purchase all the 
books, a combination may be made. 

(5) An outline course of study covering the Acts, Epistles and Revelation 
in their historical connection, suitable for adult Bible classes. In this course 
the work for each day is definitely planned and assigned, and the work of 
Sunday may be a summary and review, or the class may be a week-day club 
holding weekly or fortnightly meetings for which special programmes will be 
suggested. 

6. An examination in four grades for all Sunday-school pupils and teach¬ 
ers: (1) The elementary for all under fifteen years of age, (2) the intermediate 
for all between the ages of fifteen and twenty, (3) the progressive for all 
adult Bible classes, and (4) the advanced for ministers and all who have 
made a critical study of the subject. The fee for examination will be fifty 
cents, and all students gaining an average of 70 per cent, will receive a cer¬ 
tificate. There will be ten or twelve questions. Specimen questions and an 
examination direction sheet will be sent each candidate upon enrollment. 
All schools enrolling fifty candidates will be supplied with the series of refer¬ 
ence books for their libraries which is named under “4.” 

Twenty-four hundred students are now at work upon the Institute course 
of study on the “Work of the Old Testament Sages.” 
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That Apollos knew an Early Written Gospel.— Writing in defense of this 
proposition, Professor Blass, of Halle, author of the recent great commen¬ 
tary on Acts, says in the Expository Times for September : “ In my Commen¬ 
tary I have expressed myself with some caution: videlicet non sine scripto 
aliquo evange/io. And this I hold for certain. If Apollos had been instructed 
by some disciple of the apostles, without a gospel, the result must have been 
that Apollos was fully acquainted with the teaching of the apostles, and espe¬ 
cially with their rite of baptism; nay, he would have been baptized himself 
after that rite. On the other hand, he would have got a very imperfect knowl¬ 
edge of Christ’s life and teaching. Now, we see that quite the contrary was 
the case: he was very accurately instructed with regard to “the things con¬ 
cerning Jesus,” whilst he knew nothing at all of the apostles’ baptizing. 
From this I infer that the chief means of his conversion had been a book, 
and not the ignorant person by whom that book had been brought to him. 
And so we must assume that about the year 50 A. D. (roughly speaking) there 
already existed a written gospel. I am fully aware that this is contrary to 
the opinion generally adopted in my country; but that opinion, formed by 
men living at such an enormous distance from the events, has no weight at 
all. The want which claimed and produced written gospels arose immedi¬ 
ately after the departure of the apostles from Jerusalem (which took place 
before 54 A. D., Acts 21). Up to that time St. Peter and his colleagues had 
regularly taught the people out of their living recollection ; but afterwards it 
became necessary to ‘ reconstruct ’ from memory (Luke 1:1) a narrative of 
Christ which might be rehearsed in the weekly assemblies, just as was done 
in the time of Justin the Martyr. I suppose, then, that soon after the council 
(Acts 15, A. D. 45 or 46) St. Peter left Jerusalem and went to Antioch first 
(Gal. 6:11), and by that way, perhaps , to Babylon; you will see that there 
is space of time enough for the gospels being written, copied, brought to 
Alexandria, and so on, before the year 50. And if that gospel was that of 
St. Mark, mutilated as we have it now (16:8), Apollos could not learn from 
it any other form of Christianity than that which he actually had. Moreover, 
the ancient tradition will in some sense be true, that St. Mark was the first 
bishop of Alexandria.” 

The Incarnation, according to Phil. 2 : 5-xx. — Two articles upon the inter¬ 
pretation of this crucial passage, by Dr. E. H. Gifford, appear in the Expositor 
for September and October. The conclusion of his discussion regarding the 
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meaning of this passage he gives in these words ; “ i) We have seen that the 
word irr&pxw, subsisting , as used by St. Paul, denotes both the preexistence 
and the continued existence of Christ in the form of God . 2) In illustration 

and confirmation of Bishop Lightfoot’s interpretation of the word as 

‘ essential form,’ it has been shown that this sense was well known to con¬ 
temporaries of St. Paul, that it was adopted generally by the early Greek 
Fathers, and advisedly restored to our English Bible by the translators of 
the Authorized Version in A. D. 1611. 3) We have examined the opposite 

theory of those who contend that the form is separable from the nature and 
essence . that they can exist without it, and that in the Incarnation the Son of 
God did in fact empty himself of the form , while retaining the essential 
nature of deity. This error has been traced to its source in the false defini¬ 
tions of Zanchi; and it has been shown that the Son could not possibly empty 
himself of the form of God without thereby ceasing to be God in any true 
sense. 4) Next we have seen that tea 0e<+ denotes the manifold circumstances 
of glory and majesty, or the particular modes of manifestation, which were 
an adequate expression of the divine nature of the Son, but not inseparable 
from it. 5) It has been seen that the meaning of the clause ofy dpirayuhr 
hyhearo rb elrai tea 0ef, and its direct antithesis to d\\’ lavrbv iKtvwec, clearly 
prove that what the Son of God laid aside at the Incarnation was that equality 
of condition, such as glory, majesty, and honor, which he possessed in his 
preexistent state, and to which he prayed to be restored, in John 17:5, ‘And 
now, O Father, glorify thou me with thine own self, with the glory which I had 
with thee before the world was.’ 6) We have seen how the apostle sets forth 
on the other hand the fulness of Christ’s humanity in a climax advancing 
from its most general to its most special features,—from that form of a servant 
which includes all God’s creatures as ministers of his who do his pleasure , to 
that likeness of men which unites him with us in our true nature as made in 
the image of God\ —and finally to that outward guise and fashion, in which 
he was seen as a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief humbling himself 
yet further in obedience to his Father’s will unto death, even the death of the 
cross. St. Paul has thus shown us in brief outline the essential features of 
the Incarnation, the perfect Godhead and perfect Manhood united in one 
divine person, and ‘ never to be divided,’ seeing that the human nature, 
denoted in the name Jesus, is now highly exalted in inseparable union with 
the divine. But as to the manner in which those two natures are united in 
one person,— as to the degree in which the deity was limited or the humanity 
exalted by their union, during Christ's life on earth, — the apostle has said 
nothing whatever in this passage.” 

Leprosy. —The view which medical science has come to take of leprosy, after 
many years of the most careful experiment and experience, is much milder than 
that which prevailed in ancient times. It is not now the dread and fatal dis¬ 
ease that it then was. Many severe cases have been cured, and it is by no 
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means so contagious as was previously supposed. Still further relief for its 
sufferers is now announced in that two eminent physicians, Kitasato of Japan 
and Dr. Bouffe of Paris, claim that they have discovered independently the 
bacillus that causes leprosy and a toxin that will destroy it. The distinguished 
dermatologist, Dr. George H. Fox, in his last report to the New York Health 
Department, made the following statement regarding leprosy: 

“ I can say positively, that during all this time there never has been a 
single case of infection from one of these patients. The popular impression 
about leprosy and its contagious features is very erroneous. Leprosy is no 
more dangerous than consumption. Persons in a street car are very much 
more likely to contract tuberculosis from the expectoration of a consumptive 
than to get leprosy from the presence of a leper. Leprosy is, of course, con¬ 
tagious, and probably it can be contracted in accidental ways, as other diseases 
of the blood are; but the terror of a leper is something that is not founded 
in fact. Ten years ago a man in a very advanced stage of leprosy was 
treated here at one of the hospitals, and he recovered, proving that leprosy 
can be cured. There are other cases just as conclusive ; but that man was 
carefully treated in the hospital, and he received all the comforts of life, 
whereas, if he had been locked up in a lazaretto, and his food handed to him 
through a hole, probably he would have died. The great difficulty in curing 
leprosy is that as soon as a person learns that he has it he is made to believe 
that all hope is gone. He is treated as a doomed man, and made to believe 
that he is an object to be shunned by everybody. Naturally enough it is 
difficult for a person to recover under such circumstances.” 

Apropos of these statements the following note in Light and Leading by 
the Rev. T. Witton Davies, Principal of the Midland Baptist College, Notting¬ 
ham, England, may be of interest : 

The common belief is that what in the Bible is called leprosy is that 
which we now understand by that name. So indeed nearly all the commen¬ 
taries and Bible dictionaries. It is to me surprising that a book so otherwise 
admirable and up to date as Benzinger’s Hebrdische Archdologie should 
advocate this view (see page 481). Nevertheless, the identification is cer¬ 
tainly wrong. 

Modern leprosy is, according to the Norwegian doctors Daneelseen and 
Boeck, of two kinds — the tubercular and the anaesthetic. Dr. Erasmus 
Wilson adds a third, what he calls the mutilating species. Now let anyone 
compare the accounts of those species of leprosy with that so-called in our 
Bible, and he will have no hesitation in saying that the diseases are quite 
distinct. Bible leprosy is a comparatively slight complaint. We never read 
of its proving fatal, nor of its causing the falling off of limbs. Modern 
leprosy is known to be hereditary, and if it were from this the Jews so 
much suffered in Palestine, we should expect them to suffer from it now, since 
they keep so entirely apart from other nationalities. Yet neither in the East 
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nor in the West are they in any way affected by it, except indeed a very few 
cases in the East. More important is the fact that the Greek word lepra, 
which is used in the Septuagint and in the New Testament, has, among the 
Greek medical writers, from the earliest of them Hippocrates (fl. B. C. 450) 
until medical science passed away from the Greeks, a very definite meaning: 
that meaning is what medical men now call psoriasis, a word which includes 
many sorts of skin diseases, none of them particularly serious. 

When the translators of the Old Testament into Greek, the writers of the 
New Testament — Luke the physician especially — and Josephus, make use of 
this word, they could not have meant anything else than that which always, 
and alone, it meant in Greek medical works. 

The proper Greek word for what we now know as leprosy is elephantiasis, 
though even this name has, by a misunderstanding of the physicians, come 
to mean the so-called “ Barbados leg.” 

In Arabic, as well as in Greek, there are two distinct words for Bible 
leprosy (baratz) and modern leprosy (judham—literally, maimed). It is a 
pity our revisers did not use some word in the margin or in the text of our 
Bible to indicate what the words rendered leprosy really stand for. 

I may be allowed to refer to a somewhat lengthy article by myself on this 
subject in the Old and A 7 ew Testament Student , September 1890. I am 
delighted to have my views confirmed by Professor Munch in his able work, 
Die Zaraath (Lepra) der herb raise hen Bibel (Leipzig, 1893). 
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Luther’s Stellung zur Heiligen Schrift, ihren Wert und ihrer 
Autoritat, von Pastor K. Thimme, in Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift, 
No. 8, pp. 644-675. 

It is the purpose of this discussion to exhibit and explain the twofold or 
double attitude of Luther toward the sacred Scriptures, according to which 
he, on the one hand, implicitly and totally submitted to their authority, and, 
on the other, showed such a remarkable degree of freedom in regard to 
the character of some of the Bible books. The sum and substance of this 
twofold attitude can be given in the two statements that for Luther the 
sacred Scriptures “arc the Word of God,” and that “they contain the Word 
of God in human form.” In our days these statements have not infrequently 
become the shibboleths of two antagonistic theological parties. In Luther they 
are united in a higher unity without any difficulty, a proof of the thoroughly 
evangelical method of the reformer’s thoughts, equally free from a fanaticism 
that claims to need no written word, and from a narrow-minded literalism. 
These twofold views in Luther have but one and the same root, the same out 
of which his whole faith and Christianity grew, namely, his personal experi¬ 
ence of the free grace of God in Christ. 

It is known that Luther ascribed this personal experience of the grace 
of God in Christ not to the current church teachings of his day nor to the 
church practices, but solely to his close study of the Scriptures. In his 
Tischreden , 57,99, he says: “My trials and troubles drove me into the 
Scriptures, and them I have diligently studied until I learned to understand 
them.” The Scriptures became for him the word of life. They are most 
intimately connected with the origin and development of his faith. Cf. 
Opera , I, 22. In all of his many statements concerning the Scriptures in 
which he emphasizes their authority and their comfort, it can be seen that 
this conviction has been attained not by an intellectual process, but is the 
outcome of his heart’s experience with the Scriptures. In his heart of hearts 
he felt nothing to be firmer than that “the Scriptures are the Word of God,” 
and he never felt the need of qualifying or restricting this statement. 
Looked at from whatever side, the sum of his faith and hope was this truth 
of Christian experience, that the Scriptures are the divine revelation as norm 
of Christian faith and practice. In Luther these two ideas of Scriptures and 
experience constantly go hand in hand, and hundreds of citations from his 
works could be given showing this and also demonstrating that these Scrip¬ 
tures are for him the absolutely firm and reliable foundation. Nothing can 
shake his confidence in the Word. 
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Yet side by side with such unbounded trust in the Scriptures we have 
from Luther very decided judgments of disapproval in regard to certain books 
or passages in the Bible. He makes a decided distinction between the Old 
and New Testaments. The former is indeed also the Word of God and 
is to be highly esteemed, yet not intrinsically to be compared with the 
latter. Many portions of the Old Testament he regarded as no longer bind¬ 
ing on the Christians. In his Introduction to the Old Testament he divides its 
contents into three kinds. He declares it a liber legis ; then draws attention 
to its “ exempla et historiaef and thirdly to the Messianic promises. Chiefly 
the latter give the Old Testament whatever permanent value it has. Some 
of his statements on the Old Testament are very decided. In his work 
Wider die himmlischen Propheten he says: “Moses was given to the Jewish 
people and we Gentiles and Christians have nothing to do with him.” 

Most remarkable are his opinions on certain books of the Bible. He has 
a keen appreciation for the human factor in these writings. The prediction 
of the future, which fills so much space in the prophetic writings, Luther was 
accustomed to regard as of comparatively little value. He says: “These 
neither teach nor improve the Christian doctrine. Therefore this prophetic 
power is probably one of the least gifts of God, which sometimes also comes 
from the devil.” He understood the literary processes that led to the com¬ 
position of the prophets. He remarks: “The later prophets studied the 
books of the earlier prophets, and appropriated their good thoughts.” 
Concerning Moses he says: “It is at least a possibility that he received the 
ten commandments from the fathers.” He regards it as certain that most of 
the ordinances contained in the Pentateuch have been received from the fathers, 
considers it possible that Moses took some of them from neighboring nations. 
The chief reason why Luther held the Psalms in so high an estimation was 
because he regarded them as the expression of the deepest personal feelings 
of their human authors. In his Introduction to the Writings of Solomon he 
lays the chief stress on the pious human thought here exhibited by the 
believer in Jehovah. In his famous work De Servo Arbitrio he says that “it 
deserves more than all others of being excluded from the canon.” In his 
Table Talk he declares: “ I am so hostile to the second book of Maccabees 
and to Esther that I wish they did not exist, for they Judaize too much and are 
full of heathen rubbish (Unart).'' On the other hand, of the apocryphal book 
of Moses he says: “The contents of this book are almost as good as we find 
in the other sacred books of the Scriptures.” In another place he says: 
“ This book ought to have been received among the number of canonical 
writings.” It is apparent that the distinction made by Luther as early as 
the Leipzig disputation between canonical and apocryphal had more a theo¬ 
retical than a practical character. 

Almost more pronounced are Luther’s sharp judgments on certain books 
of the New Testament. Here, too, he felt himself bound rather by the spirit 
than by the letter. Not even the authority of the primitive church is for 
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Luther an absolutely decisive factor in the make-up of his views on the 
canonical position or worth of a book. He is moved chiefly by the contents 
of these books, especially by the fact whether or not they “urge Christ” 
(Christum treiben ), a frequently recurring word and rule in Luther’s writings. 
In the case of three of the Antilegomena , namely 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, he does 
not pay any attention to the fact that they lack the authoritative approval of the 
ancient church. Concerning Hebrews, James, Jude, and Revelation, he expressly 
states that the ancient church did not regard them as of equal value with the 
others. Luther’s attitude toward these four was entirely determined by inner 
reasons. He finds “hard nuts” in Hebrews, because in his opinion chapters 
6-10 directly deny repentance. His hard judgments on St. James are 
well known. In his Leipzig thesis he says: “The spirit (stilus) oi this letter 
is by far beneath the apostolic majesty of St. Paul and is not at all to be 
compared with him.” In his Introduction to the New Testament in 1822 — 
but not reprinted in later edition — he says: “Compared with the other chief 
books, the epistle of St. James is a real straw epistle, for it has not in it the 
right evangelical ring (Art)." Again, he here says: “This epistle contra¬ 
dicts directly (gibt stracks wider) Paul's and all other writings in teaching a 
righteousness by works. It pretends for the rest to be teaching Christ, but 
does not even make mention of his suffering, death, and resurrection.” Again: 
“For such reasons, one can feel that it is not a real apostolic letter,” and 
again, “ It has not been written by an apostle, nor has it the apostolic ring 
and spirit in accordance with the pure doctrine.” In his Opera Exegetica , v, 
227, he even says: “ Male concludit, delirat Jacobus.” In his Table Talk he is 
willing to give anybody his doctor’s hat who can reconcile James with Paul. 
These are all of the statements found in Luther concerning James. His con¬ 
demnation of the Apocalypse is even more decided. For him it is a liber 
obscurus et incertus , and is to be regarded as neither apostolic nor prophetic. 
He regards it as of about the same value as the apocalyptic fourth book of 
Ezra. In later years Luther spoke more mildly on this book. 

The same freedom characterizes the reformer’s views on particular pas¬ 
sages of the Scriptures. There are not wanting passages in Luther in 
which he admits the presence of errors in the Scriptures, especially between 
the synoptics and John, particularly in chronological and local topics. 

The canon and rule adopted by Luther in judgments on the books of the 
Bible he himself formulates in connection with his criticism of St. James, 
when he says: “Whatever preaches Christ is apostolic, even if it were 
spoken or written by Judas, by Hannas, by Pilate, or by Herod. Whatever 
does not teach Christ is not apostolic, even if taught by Peter or Paul. 

The exceptional merit of this article lies in the fact that it furnishes the data upon 
which judgment can be passed on the disputed question as to the position of Luther 
toward the Scriptures, as both advanced and conservative critics claim him as their own. 
That a good deal can be learned from Luther’s healthy position also for our day will not 
escape a careful reader. The author’s production deserves careful study. G. II. S. 
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The Doctrine of the Incarnation. By Robert L. Ottley, M.A., Fellow of S 
M. Magdalen College and Principal of the Pusey House, Oxford. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. London : Methuen & Co. 2 vols., 
Pp. xii + 324; x + 366. $7. 

The author states that his book is intended for theological students, but it 
should be added that the work can serve all who need a compendious and 
plain introduction to the doctrine of the incarnation. It is really a history of 
the doctrine of the person of Christ, and, what perhaps was unavoidable, 
absorbs the main elements of the history of doctrine in general. The vol¬ 
ume opens with a general survey of the fact of the incarnation ; its nature, 
different aspects, and relation to various provinces of thought and inquiry. 
The fact, method, purpose, and evidence of the event are treated at length. 
Part II is devoted to the scriptural presentation of the doctrine. The writer 
believes that this division of the subject properly belongs to the history of 
dogma — a controverted point. In the next part the development of the doc¬ 
trine in the age of post-apostolic apologetics and polemics is traced. Then 
follows, what the bulk of the book is occupied with, an able exposition of the 
long and troubled Arian controversy, including the various phases of the 
defense of the Nicene Creed, from one council to another, first to the result 
reached at Chalcedon, and afterward through the mediaeval and scholastic 
period. The next section is the period of the Reformation, which is fairly 
well done, though meager and inadequately estimated. The closing part is 
described as “a series of notes on the actual contents of the doctrines, com¬ 
prising a brief discussion both of theological points and of the technical terms 
employed by ecclesiastical writers.” This is a careful and useful piece of 
work for students. 

In accordance with this plan the incarnation is first presented as the 
climax of history, of creation, the restoration of humanity, and the revelation 
of God. This work is nobly done, though we do not discover that he has here 
made an original contribution to theological thought. As to his summary of 
the evidence of the incarnation, he draws this from apostolic belief, the his¬ 
tory of the church, the spiritual experience of Christians, and the early New 
Testament literature. His presentation of the doctrine of the incarnation in 
Scripture is not so able as other parts of the book, that of the Old Testament 
being peculiarly vulnerable. It is such a section as might have been written 
prior to the application of the historical method to the study of the Bible. 
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Mr. Ottley is at his best in the ecclesiastical history of his theme, so far as 
the marshaling of the facts are concerned. What the reader will probably 
find defective is a scientific explanation of these facts. 

The author’s point of view may be gathered from the following important 
quotation : “ It seems indeed to be reasonable, both on historical and critical 

grounds, to assume that the New Testament lies behind the dogma of the 
church, as its presupposition, and a determining factor in its development. 
The theory that the. theology of the church is merely a product of Greek 
metaphysics would seem to be largely based on the deliberate exclusion of the 
evidence of the New Testament; and it is accordingly very important to 
estimate fairly the strictly dogmatic element in Scripture if the subsequent 
process of ecclesiastical definition is to be correctly understood.” 

Having read this at the beginning, the student may be somewhat mysti¬ 
fied to meet in the body of the work such remarks as these: “At the close 
of the third century theology had succeeded in becoming completely philo¬ 
sophic.The faith was in danger of becoming unintelligible to ordinary 

Christians. The figure of the historical Christ was practically buried beneath 
the profusion of metaphysical predicates.Redemption is enlighten¬ 

ment, and philosophy is the only condition of passing from faith to knowl¬ 
edge.” Again: “ The main characteristic of Scotus Erigena is his remark¬ 
able attempt to fuse Christian beliefs with Neoplatonic thoughts.He 

regarded Christianity mainly as cosmical philosophy.” These are but sam¬ 
ples of the statements that Mr. Ottley is constantly making in the historic 
part of his work, and must make if he be a faithful historian whose work shall 
be characterized by scientific impartiality and objectivity. What is the 
explanation of this apparent contradiction ? The author’s aim is to meet the 
theory of the Ritschl school of critics as to the influence of Hellenistic specu¬ 
lation on the Nicene theology. In view of his treatment of the subject, how¬ 
ever, it seems clear that he ought to have objected not to the recognition by 
the Ritschlians of the fact that the religion of Jesus was transformed into a 
“ revealed philosophy,” but to their attitude toward this fact and interpreta¬ 
tion of it. Our main criticism upon the book is that the author did not grap¬ 
ple with this burning question of the hour. The alliance, begun by the 
apologists and officially consummated by the councils, between the gospel 
and the Greek spirit had converted Christianity into a system of truths which 
were placed under the sanction of a supernatural and infallible authority; 
of these truths, those of a theoretical character are permitted to compel the 
assent of the intellect, and those of a practical character must force the life 
under the yoke of a new law. What could faith be in this region of “ revealed 
philosophy”? An abstract holding a dogma to be true, a notitia in iniel - 
lectu % like the assent of a scholar to the teaching of his master. After the 
theoretical truths of the orthodox gnosis “had been developed into a system 
inaccessible to the reason, the problem of thought was exhausted in an act of 
passive obedience to the sacred formulae, a subjection the more meritorious the 
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moie the mystery was transcendent and unsearchable. Now the Reformation, 
which replaced in some regions the physical and metaphysical mode of con¬ 
sideration which obtained in the old Catholic theology by a moral and reli¬ 
gious view of the gospel, accepted the Catholic Christology without essential 
change. Many theologians in the difficulty and peril of the present doctrinal 
crisis hold that emancipation from that doctrine of the Trinity and the person 
of Christ which was the result of the amalgamation of Christianity and 
“Greek metaphysics” is as desirable as inevitable. . Of this matter Mr. 
Ottley’s book, valuable in many ways, furnishes no adequate treatment. 

G. B. F. 


Life and Letters of Fenton John Anthony Hort, by his son, Arthur Fenton 
Hort. 2 vols. London and New York : Macmillan & Co., 1896. 

The publication of these two volumes gives to the New Testament 
scholar the first full information in regard to a man whose name has been 
inseparably joined with the masterpiece of English textual criticism, who 
was one of the extraordinary triumvirate that included Lightfoot and Westcott, 
and yet who, apart from his work with Westcott, has left us practically noth¬ 
ing except the posthumous, and often disappointing, Studies in Judaistic 
Christianity. And the man they present is certainly an extraordinary per¬ 
sonality— a sort of Coleridge who could be interested in geology, botany, 
philosophy, history, university revision, natural selection, the editing of Plato, 
commentaries upon the New Testament, textual criticism, and American 
politics*. Fortunately his views upon most of these subjects will be found 
sounder than that in regard to the last subject. September 25, 1862, he 
wrote Rev. John Ellerton, “ Surely, if Babylon or Rome were rightly cursed 
it cannot be wrong to desire that the American Union be shivered to pieces.” 
There is certainly a good Tory under the critic ! In the light of this multi¬ 
farious interest, we are tempted to say that if, unlike Coleridge, he contrib¬ 
uted some permanent technical element to scholarship, the fortunate 
result must be credited to the influence of his co-editor, Westcott, as well as 
to his other friends who occasionally interfered to prevent his undertaking 
biographies, histories, grammars, and commentaries, too many for the life of 
any one man. There is indeed a touch of pathos in some of the letters in 
which he refers to his distracting ambitions. Thus, writing to A. Macmillan 
in 1862, he says: “‘Some one thing.’ Yes, so I say to myself (say) twice a 
day; but which ? Text must always go on till done. Commentary ought to 
be prepared for years beforehand; and Lightfoot will so soon be ready with 
something that I don’t like to be much behindhand: also one wants some 
theological work that is not all BLX, a.m., etc.” And a month later, in a 
letter to the same, while admitting the advisability of giving up everything 
except the New Testament and James , he pleads to be allowed to issue a new 
translation of Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus on the ground that while the “little 
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book would take some time from other things,” it would be “but very little.” 
And when his publisher firmly declines, he promises “1 will now work hard 
at St. James, and try to get his commentary done ”—yet suggests that he 
ought also to “combine with him ” Peter and Jude! 

Apart from this personality, the volumes gain an especial interest from 
the insight they give into the history of the one great work of Hort’s life. 
It is by no means uncommon for two men to become collaborators in literary 
work, but the partnership of Westcott and Hort in textual criticism is unique. 
Such a relation seems to have been the result of a suggestion made by Daniel 
Macmillan in 1853, that Westcott and Hort should edit the text of the New 
Testament, Westcott make a commentary, and Lightfoot prepare a grammar 
and lexicon. The second and third provisions seem to have been to some 
extent modified by a later division of New Testament study between the three 
friends in accordance with which Westcott and Lightfoot produced their well- 
known commentaries, and Hort the posthumous studies in Judaistic Chris¬ 
tianity. But the plan of a better text for the New Testament was fortunately 
not only to prove permanent, but unlike nearly all the other ambitions of 
Hort, was also to result in a complete work. 

Yet a generation was to pass before these results were to appear. At first 
the delay was intentional, Hort’s scholarly instincts leading him to expect the 
discovery of some new and important MS.—an intuition that was rewarded in 
the discovery of Sinaiticus and the first accurate edition of B. But later the 
delay seems to have been the result of the magnitude of the work itself — 
coupled with the distractions that lay in the other work carried on by the 
co-editors The publisher grew' impatient, declaring that the two men were 
working for the “millennium people,” or at any rate that the work would not 
appear before 1890 — a date in point of fact not very far from being correct, 
the first edition appearing in 1881, and the second in 1885. 

The method of co-editorship naturally was not easy to discover. We 
know the general method from the brief history of the edition contained 
in Dr. Hort’s introduction, but the following details are given in the present 
volume. At first it would appear as if both editors worked together at the 
same problem, but this soon became impracticable, not only from the waste 
of labor it entailed, but from Hort’s removal to the parish of St. Ippolyts. 
Then came about the method afterwards pursued. In 1859 l ^ e two agreed 
to work independently, each submitting his results to the criticism of the 
other. This independent work was to be supplemented by sessions in which 
the two together undertook the revision of such criticisms. How slow such 
revision was may be seen in the statement of Hort to his publisher that for 
several days Westcott and he had been at work together and had gotten over 
only twenty and a half chapters of Matthew. 

Such collaboration must of necessity have brought to light differences of 
opinion. How these were overcome appears from Hort’s statement: “ There 
were at first many superficial differences which mostly vanished on thorough 
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discussion. We each surrendered about equal quantities of first impressions 
and without any compromise or sacrifice, and now are both quite content with 
our text.” Yet absolute agreement could not be expected, and traces of edi¬ 
torial independence are to be seen in the appendix of the published work. 

The critical positions of the revision were probably due to Hort rather 
than Westcott, and he is to be credited with the second volume of their New 
Testament, in which the principles are elaborately stated, defended and 
applied. The development of these principles are said by the editor of 
Hort’s life to be traceable in various reviews, notably in that of Tregelles, 
first part, in July 1857. The same year the plans of the revision were 
submitted to Tischendorf who gave them his approval. The value of a manu¬ 
script’s tendencies and affinities as a help towards discovering the internal 
evidence of documents was well formulated by May i860, as appears in a 
letter to Lightfoot. So important did Hort then already begin to see were 
his principles that he confessed to an unwillingness to submit to the criticism 
of “amateurs.” The immense labor which these principles necessitated 
appears in an unexpected fashion in a letter to Macmillan. Protesting against 
the charge of inaction brought against him by Jowett, he declares “those 
fellows don’t know what work means, and they fancy that the weightiest 
questions of criticism can be dashed off without work.” Again, a little later 
(May 9, 1862), in a letter to Westcott a propos of revision : “The work has 
to be done, and never can be done satisfactorily without vast labor — a fact of 
which hardly anybody in Europe except ourselves seCms conscious.” 

There is at this day no need of any discussion of the critical principles 
which governed the work of these years. There is no text of the New Testa¬ 
ment more authoritative than that of Westcott and Hort. Indeed, these vol¬ 
umes give us small information beyond that already set forth in the Introduc¬ 
tion. One is tempted to regret sometimes that this is the case. Any thought¬ 
ful reader of the Introduction is often perplexed by both the brevity and the 
fulness of its treatment of various subjects. Yet perhaps it is as well that 
these two volumes of biography should not have been too technical. For, as 
it is, one reads them less from the desire to know merely Hort’s critical 
principles, and is all the more ready to share in his broad thinking and to be 
inspired and warned by his prodigious industry. 

S. M. 

Aussercanonische Paralleltexte zu den Evangelien. Viertes Heft. Parallel - 
texte zu Johannes, gesammelt und untersucht von Alfred Resch. 
Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung. 8vo. 1896, pp. iv -f- 
224. M. 7. 

The chief interest of this comparatively small volume lies in the intro¬ 
duction, and the retrospect which includes also the three preceding parts of 
the work. The introduction deals first and at great length with the oldest 
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external evidence for the gospel. The latest authorities named are Clement 
of Alexandria and Irenaeus, who flourished about the close of the second 
century. The inquiry, therefore, is practically limited to that century and 
the closing decades of the first. The amount of evidence is nevertheless 
considerable, comprising not fewer than thirty items. Some of course are 
not new. Others are far from certain, especially the quotation purporting to 
be taken from a writing by Euodius, the predecessor of Ignatius in the see 
of Antioch, which is found in the ecclesiastical history of Nicephorus Cal- 
listus. It may be granted that the passage is curious and worth noting, but 
surely stronger evidence is required than the unsupported testimony of a 
third-rate author of the fourteenth century. Professor Hamack may indeed 
go too far in the opposite direction when he denies the possibility of genuine¬ 
ness, but the origin of the fragment is too doubtful for it to be safely used as 
a link in a chain of reasoning. By far the most striking testimony to the 
early existence and influence of the gospel is that supplied by the eucharis- 
tic prayers in the Didache, which are unquestionably older than the work 
itself in its present form. The feference to “the holy vine of David” (ix), 
the juxtaposition of two Johannine hapax legomena (compare Didache ix, 4, 
and John 11:52), the expression “holy father” (x), and the declaration that 
God has given spiritual food and drink and life eternal through his Son (x) 
seem unmistakably to imply intimate acquaintance with the gospel. Now if 
Dr. Resch is right in dating these prayers as early as 80 or 90 A. D. we are 
led to the surprising conclusion that the gospel must have been in ecclesias¬ 
tical and liturgical use in some part of the church at any rate ten or twenty 
years before the close of the first century, that is, many years before the 
death of the apostle to whom tradition ascribes it, and then we must infer 
that it was written some years earlier still. Other very ancient evidence is 
found in the epistle of Clement of Rome which the late Bishop Lightfoot dis¬ 
missed as written before the gospel, the newly discovered Apology of Aris¬ 
tides, which seems to contain a clear reminiscence of the clause, “and the 
word became flesh,” The Rest of the Words of Baruch , assigned by its 
editor to the year 136 A. D., the Docetic gospel of Peter, and the two gnostic 
writings in Coptic contained in the Codex Bruce. One of these last men¬ 
tioned works, which is assigned by Schmidt to the year 160 A. D., cites the 
prologue of the gospel as John’s. If the date is correct, this is the earliest 
known mention of the evangelist’s name; and is very significant, as it shows 
that the gospel was accepted as Johannine, even in heretical circles, in little 
more than half a century after the writer’s death. An obscure statement in 
the so-called Muratorian canon furnishes material for a brilliant conjecture. 
Instead of “ex decipolis ” it is proposed to read “ex decapoli,” in which 
case Pella will be alluded to where we know that the Christians of Jerusalem 
were assembled in the year 70. This is at least an attractive emendation. 
The cumulative effect of the whole series of testimonies is very great indeed. 
The gospel seems to have been known and regarded as apostolic bv Chris- 
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tians of all shades of opinion in all parts of the Roman world in the second 
century, and a strong case has been made out for its official use in the last 
twenty years of the first. Dr. Resch himself has not the least doubt of its 
apostolic authority and Johannine origin, which, he says, ought never to have 
been questioned. In the last paragraph of his book he refers to these cer¬ 
tainties as the corner stone of the whole fabric of gospel research. The 
fourth gospel is the solid shore from which it is possible to survey the surg¬ 
ing waters of synoptic criticism with unruffled composure, or even to venture 
without fear among their rocks or into their shallows. 

The other part of the introduction is devoted to a very able inquiry into 
the composition of the gospel of John. Its distinctive features as compared 
with those of the synoptic gospels (or rather, with those of the Semitic gos¬ 
pel which underlies them) are due chiefly, he thinks, to four causes : (i) 
diversity of character and capacity ; (2) difference of time; (3) difference of 
conception ; (4) difference of language. It consists of eighteen larger and 
smaller fragments put together for the purpose declared in 20 :31, but also 
with the subordinate intention of supplementing the original Matthew or Ur- 
Evangelium. One of the most striking characteristics is the remarkable 
combination of historical exactness and ideal freedom. The apostle at the 
same time represented his fellow disciples, and wrote under the guidance of 
the prophetic Spirit. He was a Christian historian and a Christian prophet. 
This tallies exactly with the evidence of early tradition, as preserved by the 
Muratorian canon, Theophilus, and Clement of Alexandria. 

The extra-canonical parallels to this gospel fall far below those to the 
synoptists both in number and significance. The verbal variants, which are 
more than two thousand, in the latter scarcely reach a hundred, and their 
character is wholly different. The gospel of John, therefore, is thought to 
furnish a negative proof of the existence of a precanonical document under¬ 
lying the synoptic gospels and their extra-canonical parallels. 

Under these circumstances the “texts and researches” of this volume 
could not but be fewer and less interesting than those of the two preceding vol¬ 
umes. They contain however, notwithstanding, much curious and valuable 
material. The notes on 1 :13; 3 4 124, and the mysterious Zc^oi/pcb of D 

in 11:54 are exceedingly suggestive. 

The value of the Lewis codex has been much overrated in the judgment 
of Dr. Resch. He holds it to be later than the Curetonian, which with 
Baethgen he assigns to the middle of the third century. Its significance for 
textual criticism is but moderate. This unfavorable estimate may account 
for some omissions. The word “father,” for instance, is found in the Lewis 
codex of John 6:38 as well as in the Curetonian, but the latter only is men¬ 
tioned. The “ narrow-hearted ” reading, “it is the spirit that quickeneth the 
flesh” (6:63), which is said to have been “manufactured” by the Curetonian 
is common to it and the new authority. 

The remarkable variant of the Lewis codex in 14:22—“Thomas” for 
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“ Judas”—which Dr. Resch has not found noticed in any previous discussion 
of this manuscript, was mentioned by Rev. W. E. Barnes in the Thinker of 
January 1895. 

It is incidentally remarked (note on p. 140) that the author has compiled 
a collection of Old Testament Agrapha which he does not know whether he 
will ever publish. It is to be hoped that the time and means will be forth¬ 
coming, as such a work might shed new light on dark places in early Christian 
literature. W. Taylor Smith. 


Jesu Muttersprache. Das Galilaische Aramaisch in seiner Bedeutung fUr die 

Erklarung der Reden Jesu. Von Lie. Arnold Meyer. Freiburg. 

1896. Pp. xiv+176. M. 3. 

The positions ably maintained and defended in the work before us are 
these: that a dialect of Aramaic, closely resembling those found in the 
Palestinian Lectionary and Talmud, was the common speech of Galilee in the 
times of Christ. That Jesus, the carpenter’s son, since “the common people 
heard him gladly,” spoke in the same language. That the disciples were 
“sons of the soil,” and if they transcribed the sayings of Christ would tran¬ 
scribe them as they were delivered; certainly not in Hebrew, because of their 
very limited acquaintance with that tongue. There is thus an a priori 
probability, apart altogether from patristic evidence, for the early existence 
of an Aramaic gospel for the use of the churches who constantly spoke in 
that language. Delitzsch and Resch defend Hebrew as the language in 
which the Protevangelium was written, and even Dalman is doubtful, but 
surely the matter is capable of easy solution. Let the two cognate languages 
be tested on the divergences of our Greek synoptics, and the decision given 
to that language which elucidates them. The present writer began his 
investigations full of faith in Hebrew, but now, unhesitatingly, gives his 
verdict for Aramaic. 

We heartily welcome as a fellow-laborer the author of Jesu Muttersprache, 
who publishes this work as a forerunner to a larger work on the Preaching of 
Jesus, and who is a consistent advocate of Galilean Aramaic, as the language 
in which Christ’s sayings were first recorded. The work is important, how¬ 
ever, more as a summary of what has previously been attempted in this field, 
than for its original contributions. The author has read extensively, and has 
collected carefully the views of many scholars since the Reformation, who 
have surmised that Christ did not speak Greek; and he also here displays 
and greatly criticises the attempts which several scholars have previously 
made to retranslate isolated sayings of Christ in Aramaic or Hebrew. Besides 
this, he gives us an interesting chapter on the prevalence of Aramaic in 
Palestine, and on the occurrence of Aramaic words in the New Testament 
and in Josephus; and an appendix describing the Christian Palestinian 
Lectionary. But when we seek for first-hand work elucidating the sayings 
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of Christ by retranslating them into Aramaic, we are disappointed. There 
are only about ten passages which display personal research, apart from the 
adoption of, or criticism of, other men’s labors. This is not the place to 
criticise the Aramaic. There are a few happy elucidations, but the net 
results of the original retranslation work fall decidedly below one’s anticipa¬ 
tions. One would like to suppose that Meyer is holding over the best for his 
new work. J. T. Marshall. 


People’s Commentary on the Acts, with Critical, Exegetical and Applicative 
Notes, and Illustrations from Life and History in the East. By Edwin 
W. Rice, D.D. Philadelphia : The American Sunday School Union. 
1896. Pp. iv + 371. 

For the last few years we have had an extraordinary number of books 
upon Acts written from the critical point of view and it is now time to expect 
a large number upon the same subject for the benefit of Sunday-school 
teachers. Such books will not probably claim any great attention trom pro¬ 
fessional teachers, nor should they. They are to be manuals rather than 
treatises, and, like that of most exegetical annuals, their advent is to be 
awaited with some apprehension. But if they are all as well made as the 
present volume, there will be ground for thankfulness. 

Dr. Rice has produced a book which does not pretend to be a technical 
treatise, but which is evidently based upon a knowledge of most recent 
English treatises. The general position taken in regard to chronological 
questions is eminently conservative, but it appears from the map appended to 
the volume that the author has accepted Ramsay’s view as to the location of 
the Galatian churches. The introduction is a good resume of the reviews of 
Salmon and Lightfoot, and although it has largely avoided criticism, has 
space for a defense of the unity of Acts that is probably as extended —if not 
as well read—as the purpose of the book demands. 

The exegetical position of the book is gratifying. There are few works 
of this class that are as good. There is perhaps too often a yielding to 
temptation in the shape of homiletic application, but on the whole the inter¬ 
pretation is done soberly and thoughtfully. We do not look for much 
original work, nor is ingenuity in exegesis much wanted. But Sunday-school 
teachers who look into the volume for help will seldom be disappointed 
by a lack of either explanation or information. The author is also to be 
congratulated on the brevity with which he has made his “ suggestive appli¬ 
cations.”. Altogether the book is to be commended for teachers of the inter¬ 
national lessons for 1897 who want something more than stories and pious 
reflections. 

It should be added that the book contains a number of illustrations in 
half-tone from photographs and drawings of localities mentioned in the text. 
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These perhaps add something of value. One is less sure of the wisdom of 
printing the parallel texts of Acts at the bottom of the page. 

S. M. 


An Introduction to the Life of Jesus: An Investigation of the Historical 
Sources. By Alfred Williams Anthony, Professor of New Testa¬ 
ment Exegesis and Criticism, Cobb Divinity School. Boston : Silver, 
Burdette & Co. 1896. Pp. 206. 

This little work comes opportunely. Probably no time has ever equaled 
ours in its concern over the evidence that goes to establish the trustworthiness 
of the sources which contain the facts of the life of Jesus. While we have 
had many books upon apologetics, those which have dealt exclusively with 
this form of evidence have not been numerous, or at least sufficiently read¬ 
able. Professor Anthony’s work is, therefore, welcome as an attempt to meet 
the need. 

His aim is not to discuss the times or the circumstances of Jesus’ life, but 
to present the evidence upon which we may accept the historicity of our 
gospel accounts. He therefore has gathered together and discussed such 
statements of heathen and Jewish writers as bear upon this point; he has 
examined the apocryphal gospels, agrapha, patristic writings, and the 
epistles of Paul and the gospels. By this process he has presented a 
great number of the most important facts that give weight to a belief in the 
validity of Christian faith, and has incidentally discussed the synoptic and 
Johannine problems. If we overlook occasional stylistic peculiarities, the 
work must be said to have been well done. We cannot agree with the 
author’s conclusions in regard to the synoptic problem, but this is not the 
most important portion of the book. Professor Anthony has really given us a 
book upon documentary Christian evidences admirably adapted for use by 
thoughtful men and women who are not professional students, as well as by 
students just beginning the study of the life of Jesus. In this particular it 
will be serviceable if used in connection with the handbook of Professor 
Gilbert ( The Student's Life of Jesus) noticed in the October number of the 
Biblical World. S. M. 


Die Propheten in ihrer ursprunglichen Form. Die Grundgesetze der ursemitischen 
Poesie erschlossen und nachgewiesen in Bibel, Keilinschriften, und Koran, 
und in ihren Wirkungen erkannt in den Choren der griechischen Tragodie. 

Von Dr. D. H. Muller. I Band : Prolegomena und Epilegomena, pp. 
1-256. II Band: Hebraische Texte, pp. 1-70, Arabische Texte, pp. 1- 
64. Wien : Alfred Holder, 1896. M. 16. 

The characteristic features of ancient Semitic religious poetry according 
to Professor Miiller were mainly four: (1) strophical structure; (2) respon¬ 
sion , or the correspondence of strophes, the so-called parallelismus membrorum 
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on a larger scale ; (3) concatenation , or the linking of the last line of a 
strophe to the first line of the following one ; (4) inclusion , or the rounding 
off of a strophe as a whole. These characteristics, he maintains, are common 
to the Koran which though relatively late represents ancient literary methods 
better than the works of the Arabian poets who were affected by Greek influ¬ 
ence, the cuneiform inscriptions, and the Hebrew prophets. The chorus of 
the Greek tragedy, which seems to have borrowed elements from the East, 
probably grew out of Semitic choral odes exhibiting these peculiarities. All 
this is thought to point to poetic forms current among the Semites before they 
were broken up into the three peoples who produced the three literatures 
mentioned. 

These propositions are supported by a large number of illustrations, most 
of which are given in the original as well as in German, and which are all 
printed as it is supposed they were written. The responsions, etc., are indi¬ 
cated by various typographical expedients. The cuneiform passages are 
taken from the Babylonian creation epic, the creation text recently discovered 
by Mr. Pinches, and the inscriptions of Tiglath-pileser I, Nabu-abal-idin, Assur- 
banipal, Sargon, and Nebuchadnezzar the Great. The specimens from the 
Koran are far more numerous, representing as many as seventeen Suras. 
The examples from the Hebrew prophets are arranged in the first volume in 
the following order: Amos, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Micah, Hosea, Zephaniah (which 
is given entire), Nahum, Habakkuk, Zechariah, Ezekiel and Deutero-Isaiah. 
In the second volume they are placed-as they stand in the printed Hebrew 
Bible. Fewer portions of Isaiah are cited than might have been expected, 
the texts covering only eight pages. Deutero-Isaiah, on the contrary, gets 
sixteen. Illustrations are also given from the prophecies of Balaam and the 
teaching of our Lord as recorded in the synoptic gospels. The samples of 
Greek tragedy examined are drawn from twenty plays : four of ^Eschylus, 
five of Sophocles, and eleven of Euripides. They are mostly cited in German, 
but a specimen of each poet is given also in the original. 

The impression left on the mind of an unprejudiced reader by this large 
collection of passages and Dr. Muller’s comments is on the whole distinctly 
favorable to the general outlines of his theory. The main features of the 
correspondence which he claims to have discovered between Arabian and 
Assyro-Babylonian documents seem to rest on a foundation of fact. Many 
of the details, however, are extremely uncertain. The strophical arrange¬ 
ment, for instance, is often by no means proved, and some of the alleged 
responsions, etc., fanciful. It is also not plain why the Hebrew writings 
usually considered poetic are left out of the inquiry. Another unfortunate 
circumstance is the appearance of the book before the publication of the 
elaborate dissertation of Professor Friedrich Delitzsch on the Babylonian 
creation epic 1 in which the structure of early Babylonian religious poetry is 

1 “Das babylonische NVeltschbpfungsepos von Friedrich Delitzsch.’’ Leipzig : S. 
Hirzel, 1896. 
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carefully examined on the basis of evidence supplied by the tablets them¬ 
selves. 

It is to be hoped that the strongly adverse critique from the pen of Pro¬ 
fessor Smend, which appeared in the Theologische Literaturzeitung , will not 
prejudice students against this learned work, which handles an interesting 
theme very freshly and instructively. The arrangement of the Hebrew text, 
however conjectural in many places, unquestionably helps the reader to 
grasp the meaning; and many of Dr. Muller’s remarks are very helpful and 
suggestive. It is only fair to add that the two volumes are beautifully 
printed. W. Taylor Smith. 

The Empire of the Ptolemies. By Professor J. P. Mahaffy, D.D., LL.D. 

New York : The Macmillan Co., 1895. Pp. xxv + 533. Price $3.50. 

The period of which this book treats is one of great interest and of sur¬ 
passing difficulty. The Egypt of the Ptolemies was a most extraordinary 
Egypt. The conservatism of the native Egyptian, fortified by thousands of 
years of a glorious history, came into close contact with the progressive 
Greek mind, and under the control of Greek kings, inspired with the intel¬ 
lectual and political achievements of the people that had produced an 
Aristotle and an Alexander. The result is most instructive. The Ptolemies 
show the Greek political sagacity in their dealings with the Egyptians, and 
their interest in the intellectual development of Egypt develops a literary 
and scholastic atmosphere which makes Alexandria the center of the literary 
life of the time. The old Egyptian religion is given full swing; the priests 
retain their prerogatives; the Ptolemies build on the temples like old 
Pharaohs and receive from the religion entrance into the Egyptian heaven 
and deification among the Egyptian gods. 

A special interest attaches to this period because of the fact that a large 
Jewish population is found in Egypt and receives especial favor from these 
kings. The Jews have their part in the intellectual fermentation of the age. 
It is here under the genial patronage of the Ptolemies that a great Jewish 
literature is produced, the chiefest monument of which is the Septuagint. 

The period, however, is one of extreme difficulty because of the lack of 
satisfactory historical memorials, the intricacy of the political relations, and 
the absence of any commanding historical writer of the time to describe and 
to interpret for us the changing scene. Professor Mahaffy has made this 
period of ancient history the subject of several important historical works 
such as his Greek Life and Thought from Alexander to the Roman Con¬ 
quest, The Greek World Under Roman Sway , and the volume on Alex¬ 
anders Empire in “The Story of the Nations” series. This book, how¬ 
ever, is the latest and best contribution which he has made to the subject. 
Mahaffy has a peculiar method of writing history. He is discursive, gar¬ 
rulous, and at the same time does not hesitate to insert in the body of his 
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text original documents, snatches of philological and palaeographic lore. The 
combination makes somewhat difficult reading, especially when the subject is 
intrinsically complex. Nevertheless, we think he has produced an admirable 
volume. It reveals wide knowledge. It contains the text of many important 
documents, two at least of peculiar interest, viz., the Rosetta Stone and the 
Decree of Canopus. He has employed the results of the latest researches 
and discoveries, including the revenue papyri recently discovered. The 
book is attractive and instructive in a high degree. G. S. G. 


Primitive Buddhism: Its Origin and Teachings. By Elizabeth A. Reed, 

A.M., Member of the Philosophical Society of Great Britain, etc. Chi¬ 
cago: Scott, Foresman & Co. 1896. Pp. 218. 

The writer of this volume had a worthy motive in its preparation, viz., to 
make it possible for many to learn quickly and easily what Buddhism is, and 
to be able to distinguish the true Buddhism of Gautama and his early follow¬ 
ers from much that is today claimed as Buddhism, but which is falsely so- 
called. She is not a specialist on the subject, and we cannot but regard this 
as an essential defect. When there are so many admirable books on the 
subject — we need mention merely the incomparable manual of Rhys Davids, 
— it is a question whether a contribution by a non-specialist has any real 
reason for existence. The book is full of quotations, selected in most cases 
from first-rate writers. Those from St. Hilaire should have been omitted. 
The treatment of the subject is in general just and careful; the extracts 
from the Buddhist books well made. It is a pity that the writer should have 
ascribed the practice of widow burning to Buddhism in two strongly 
expressed passages, when it is quite reasonably certain that this practice 
sprang up after Buddhism had lost its grip in India. The author’s discus¬ 
sion of the problem of the Tantric Buddhistic literature evinces a similar 
misapprehension, since this entire literature belongs to the latest and least 
Buddhistic Indian Buddhism. There is a strange omission, also, in the list 
of causes for the spread of Buddhism in India. Absolutely nothing is said 
about the personal character and influence of Buddha. It may perhaps be 
worth while also to point out a curious slip of the author in her statement 
that “India was one of the provinces of Darius at the time when the prophet 
Daniel held a high position at the king’s court” (p. 194). The references to 
the book of Esther also show that the writer has not grasped the import of 
the discussions on this book. 

In the flood of literature that is being produced on the subject of Bud¬ 
dhism, this book has an admirable quality which will raise it above many 
others, viz., that it distinguishes sharply and clearly between primitive, 
original, Buddhism, and the later outgrowths. In this respect the author 
shows a true historical sense, and deserves high commendation. 

G. S. G. 
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The Empire of the Tsars and the Russians. By Anatole Leroy-Beau- 

lieu. Translated from the third French edition by Z. A. Ragozin. 

Part III. The Religion. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1896. 

Pp. xi+601. Price $3.00. 

This is the third volume of an admirable, exhaustive, work on Russia by 
the eminent statesman and member of the Institute of France, Leroy-Beaulieu. 
It is occupied entirely with the religion of Russia and contains material of 
surpassing interest to the student of religion, and especially of Christianity. 
No important topic connected with the religious element in Russian life has 
been omitted, and all is treated with a fulness of information and a candor 
and appreciation which will make the book long an authority upon the sub¬ 
ject. The writer begins with a discussion of religion and religious feeling in 
Russia and treats of the strange mystical and fatalistic trend among the 
masses of the Russian people, and finds its causes in the state of culture, in 
government, in the soil, climate, environment. He gives the racial element 
its due weight in this connection and warns against overrating this mystical 
element. A most interesting chapter is given to the survivals of pagan poly¬ 
theistic religions in the Christianity of Russia, whereby the Russians can be 
almost called a bi-religious people. Then he notes that there is another 
dualism in Russian Christianity itself, in that, while the people belong to the 
religious life of the Middle Ages, the literary classes have stopped mostly at 
the eighteenth century. After this general discussion the Russian orthodox 
church is taken up and treated with great fulness. Following this is a treat¬ 
ment of the “Raskol,” or “Schism,” and “the sects.” The “Raskol” is the 
protest of the conservatives against the innovations in religion and civilization 
introduced by Peter the Great. The volume closes with a discussion of “reli¬ 
gious liberty and the dissident creeds,” where it is seen that a vast series of 
worships both Christian and non-Christian are found in the great area of the 
Russian Empire. The writer concludes with a chapter on the need of reli¬ 
gious liberty in Russia but questions whether religious liberty will precede 
political liberty. Every student of religion and of Christian history will find 
matter of intense interest in this masterly book. 

G. S. G. 


The Bible and the Monuments. I. The Primitive Hebrew Records in the 
Light of Modern Archaeological Research. By W. St. Chad Bos- 
CAWEN. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode. 1895. Pp* 1 77 - 
This seems to be the first of a series of volumes planned by Mr. Boscawen 
in a field which is now so popular and interesting, viz., the relation between 
the material of the Old Testament and the results of archaeological research. 
This volume deals entirely with the primitive Hebrew traditions and espe¬ 
cially in their relation to the Babylonian legends. The writer begins with a 
discussion of the Hebrew and Assyrian languages and their relations, show- 
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ing by a list of words from everyday life, of animals, etc., how close the two 
languages are to one another. He illustrates this relationship by the com¬ 
parison of certain prayers and psalms of ancient Babylonia and Assyria with 
those of the Old Testament. He next takes up the creation legends and 
gives at length in parallel columns the comparison of the Hebrew and the 
Assyrian creation stories. In the case of each “ tablet,” equivalent to the Hebrew 
“day,” the author brings in illustrative material from other Assyrian litera¬ 
ture. The third chapter deals with the stories of the serpent and the fall as 
illustrated by Babylonian material. This is the weakest of the author’s con¬ 
tributions. He has paraded the old and long-exploded picture on an ancient 
Babylonian seal as a representation of the fall. This oft-corrected error 
should have been avoided. The beginnings of civilization are then discussed. 
Materials here are not so fresh because the discoveries at Niffer during the 
last year have pushed back the beginnings a thousand years or more. A full 
discussion is given to the deluge story, and the material is again presented in 
parallel columns, a distinction being made between the two Hebrew accounts 
which are united in Genesis. The book closes with a discussion of the grave 
and the future life, containing some useful material for comparison with the 
Old Testament, showing that the Babylonians had a conception of heaven 
fully as bright and hopeful as the Old Testament. The volume is illus¬ 
trated by some admirable cuts which we do not recall as having been before 
published. The claim is made in the case of many of them that they are 
photographs from the original. On the whole we cannot but commend this 
book, not as being superior to anything which has hitherto appeared on this 
subject, but as worthy of taking a place beside the other literature, such as 
as Lenormant’s and Sayce’s discussions of this primitive material. 

G. S. G. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

The Old Testament has always furnished themes of practical interest for 
pulpit treatment, but the modern methods of biblical study are making it 
more than ever a book of fresh and living interest. The Gospel in Isaiah 
(Revell) by Charles S. Robinson, D.D., is a series of practical lessons based 
upon an exposition of the sixth chapter of Isaiah, in which are discovered the 
essential elements of the gospel, such as the mission of fear, true conviction 
of sin, the love of God, the atonement, volunteering for service, the discipline 
of failure, and the effect of a rejected message. 

John , a Talc of King Messiah (New York : Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.25) 
is another attempt to popularize the life and times of the Christ. Miss Katha¬ 
rine Pearson Woods reveals here a pleasing ability to describe with vividness 
and progression, with thought and strength, the scenes and personages of that 
day. She has apparently spent a large amount of time in familiarizing her¬ 
self with the social and religious customs of the days of the Master. Only an 
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occasional anachronism, or slip in statement, drops in to irritate the specialist, 
for whom, however, the book is not written. Popular readers will find the 
story both interesting and instructive. 

Selected Essays of James Darmesteter (Boston : Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., $1.50). Professor Jastrow has written an introduction to these 
essays which have been translated from the French by Helen B. Jastrow. 
Darmesteter was an extraordinary scholar, and these chips from his workshop 
are of real value, all of them worthy of translation and republication. His 
memorial of Renan is sympathetic and beautiful. His outline of the history 
of the Jews, while condensed, is masterly. His essay on the prophets of 
Israel is most enlightening. He was, however, a Jew and a radical, and his 
writings reflect these points of view. Read these essays but remember the 
personal equation. 

Bible Illustrations (New York: Henry Frowde, $1) is a series of 
plates, 124 in number, illustrating biblical versions and antiquities. It is 
really an enlargement of the admirable “helps to the study of the Bible” 
found in the Oxford Teacher’s Bible. One of the most serviceable sections 
of this useful book is that in which the several plates of manuscripts, antiqui¬ 
ties, and monuments are described for the reader. This feature gives life 
and reality to these plates, most of which are not'worn out, but clear cut and 
new. To the Bible student interested in the ever-increasing light from the 
unearthed cities and mountain-fastness monasteries of the East, this will be 
a fascinating little volume. 

The Law of Sinai (New York : Longmans, Green & Co., $1.25) is a book 
of 194 pages, composed of devotional addresses on “The Ten Command¬ 
ments,” delivered by the author, Principal B. W. Randolph, M.A., to students 
who were preparing for ordination at the Theological College, Ely. The 
treatments make no claim to be scientific or exegetical. They are analytical 
and practical to the highest pitch. They are fresh and crisp, and often flash 
with sparks of wit and wisdom. They reveal some careful study, particularly 
of the New Testament. They can be profitably read even by those of more 
mature years than the students to whom they where spoken. Such books 
reach the marrow of the spiritual life, while many a more scientific discussion 
does not pierce even the cuticle. 

In Sabbath and Sunday , Wm. DeLoss Love (Revell) has published 
with additions a series of papers which appeared some years since, of which 
the thesis is the identity of the Jewish Sabbath with the Christian Lord’s Day 
in purpose and divine sanction. The argument is that the Sabbath was a 
universal enactment from creation, incorporated in the Hebrew code, not 
abolished or modified by Christ, undisturbed by the apostles, preserved in 
spite of the change from seventh to first day, which came to be the Christian 
Sabbath, confirmed by the teaching of the early Fathers, and demanded by 
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society as a means of physical and mental rest as well as a moral and spirit¬ 
ual culture, necessary to society and the state. The book is an admirable 
statement of the Sabbatarian view. Those, however, who perceive the essen¬ 
tial difference between the Sabbath and the Lord’s Day, the totally different 
motive that gave rise to the latter and the futility of Sabbath legislation based 
on the Fourth Commandment, will be compelled to look elsewhere for a satis¬ 
factory treatment of the theme. 

The Prophets of the Christian Faith (New York : Macmillan Co., $1.25) 
is a galaxy of ten portraits of the giant prophets of the ages. They are por¬ 
trayed by as many master minds of this day. As the introduction. Dr. Lyman 
Abbott answers the question, 11 What is a pulpit?” and as the conclusion, 
Dean Farrar likewise tells us what he thinks will answer the question, “Can 
we be prophets?” Now the great men of God delineated for us are 
“ Isaiah ” by Professor Francis Brown, “ Paul ” by Dr. George Matheson, 
“Clement of Alexandria” by Dr. Marcus Dods, “St. Augustine” by Profes¬ 
sor McGiffert, “John Wycliffe” by Dean Freemantle, “ Luther” by Professor 
Harnack, “John Wesley” by Dean Farrar, “Jonathan Edwards” by Princi¬ 
pal Fairbairn, “Horace Bushnell” by Dr. Munger, and “F. D. Maurice” by 
Dr. A. V. G. Allen. Within less than 200 pages these ten characters are as 
a rule admirably traced. The outstanding and towering elements of charac¬ 
ter and strength are pointed out in clear, concise language, in a pleasing 
popular style. The word “ prophet ” is made to bear the strain of considera¬ 
ble expansion. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
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July, 388-94-) 

Sanday and Headlam. Commentary to the 
Epistle to the Romans. (Clemen, 
Theol. Litztg., No. 23.) 

Schultz's Grundriss der christlichen Apolo- 
getik. (H. L. Oort Hzn, Theol. Tijd- 
schr., Nov., 624-34.) 

Spitta's Zur Geschichte und Litteratur des 
Urchristentums. 2. Bd. (C. H. van 
Rhijn, Theol. Studien, XIV., 382-5.) 

Thieme, K. Die sittliche Triebkraft des 
Glaubens. Eine Untersuchung zu Lu 
ther’s Theologie. (Fr. Lesius, Theol. 
Litbl., No. 37, 446-52.) 

fVatson's The Mind of the Master. (S. T 
Lowrie, Presb. and Ref. Rev., VII., 
749 - 57 -) 
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BRAIN- WORKERS. 


HORSFORD S ACID PHOSPHATE 

is recommended by physicians of all schools, for restoring brain force 
or nervous energy, in all cases where the nervous system has been 
reduced below the normal standard by over-work, as found in lawyers, 
teachers, students and brain-workers generally. 

Dr. C. H. Goodman, St. Louis, says: “Have used it for several 
years, with especially good results in nervous prostration, the result of 
mental efforts ; also in sleepless conditions of brain-workers.” 

Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 

RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 

Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 

FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Pastors and 
Superintendents 

Note two valuable books — one for the study, 
the prayer meeting, the Bible class; the other 
for your Sunday school: 

The Interwoven Gospels 

And Gospel Harmony. A Continuous narrative in 
the words of the Gospels. Interleaves showing the Har¬ 
mony. American Revised Version. Indexes, Notes, etc. 
5 Maps. Ninth Thousand. Cloth, $1.00 Seal, gilt 
edges (Pastor’s Pocket Style), $ 3 . 00 . 

“ An original idea . . . unique . . . useful. The text is . . . 
recognized in this country as the best translation of the best 
Greek text yet given to the world.”— The Outlook . 

The Hymnal for Schools 

Admirably edited; rapidly adopted in Sunday 
schools, private and public schools; giving solid 
satisfaction. 

“Choice work . . . but the wants of average pupils are 
well kept in mind.”— Congregationalist. “Music that has 
dignity and words that have sense.” —IVatchman (Baptist). 
“Wholly admirable.” —Interior (Presbyterian). “Altogether 
the best.”— Nicholas Murray Butler. “ Will foster the true 
taste for hymns of real poetical character, and music of a high 
quality.”— The Outlook . 

*** Sample pages, or sample copies ( returnable) sent 
on application. 

Send for our Selected Catalogue of Choice 
Reading,—Beecher, Bradford, Abbott, 
and other famous authors. 

FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
47 E. 10th St., NEW YORK CITY. 


Public 

Opinion 

Indispensable 

Weekly . . .. 
❖ 

It reflects 

indiscriminately 
and accurately 

public opinion 

Address: 

Public Opinion, 

Astor Place, New York. 
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LIBRARIES.. 

/fl%UR topically arranged GENERAL LIBRARY LIST 
of the Standard and New Books of all publishers 
revised to date has just left the press. J* It will be found 
of 'great use by Librarians and all others having occasion 
to select titles, and will be mailed free on application, 
j* Estimates on proposed additions to Public and Private, 
College, School, Society, or Sunday School Libraries 
promptly furnished by 

THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 




WHOLESALE BOOKS, 

5 & 7 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO. 

Publishers v Booksellers v Stationers 

We have just received from Vienna, Berlin, Dresden, Frankfort, Paris, and London, a large 

consignment of 

©rnamental »ron 3 es • fire ©tit photographic frames * 

Inhstanbs anb Xtbrarg Sets • paper Dolbers anb 

Complete 2>esh Sets tn Cbtna anb fine Xeatber* 
Carveb anb Coloreb Inlatb Xeatber 

novelties in great variety. 

T ESE goods were purchased by a representative of our Retail Stationery 
Department, who visited the above-named European cities for the especial 
purpose of making a personal selection of the most beautiful and original 
designs. J* W e would also call attention to our excellent facilities for 

the best workmanship in Engraved Cards, Invitations, Announcements, etc^ and to 
our very full assortment of Correspondence Papers. Samples and estimates will be 
promptly furnished for Individual and Society Stationery with Engraved or 
Illumined Crests, Monograms and other special designs. j* j* j* 

A. C. MCCLURG & CO. Wabask T h ,cTco“” nST ' 
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ILLINOIS 
PAPER CO. 

181 HONROE ST., 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

SPECIALISTS IN 

FINE BOOK 
^ ""COVER 
PAPERS 

Consultation Hours 
from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. every day, 
excepting Sundays. 

Sociology la printed on our Extra "flf Laid.” 


RBVEIdId’S 

' N 

Wabash ave., Pi „^ , 
adams Street, CHICAGO. 



Fine Oriental 

Rugs and Carpets 


Fine Furniture 

Made to order. 

ALEXANDER H. REVELL & CO. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


BOSTON, 150 Congrcai Street. 
NEW YORK, corner Rote and 
Duane Streets. 

PHILADELPHIA, Noa.606 614 
Sansom Street. 

BALTIMORE, corner Frederick 
and Water Streets. 
BUFFALO, 83-85 Ellicott St. 
PITTSBURGH, No. 302 Third 
Avenue. 


COMPANY 

CLEVELAND, Saint Clair and 
Ontario Streets. 

CINCINNATI, Nos. 7-11 Long- 
worth Stmt. 

CHICAGO, 139-141 Monroe St. 

MILWAUKEE, 89 Huron Street. 

ST. LOUIS, corner Fourth and 
Elm Streets. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 24-26 First St. 
South. 

KANSAS CITY, Nos. 533 535 
Delaware Street. 
OMAHA, 1118 Howard Street. 
DENVER, 1616 1622 Blake St. 

SAN FRANCISCO, 405 - 407 
Sansome Street. 

PORTLAND, ORE^ Second 
and Stark Streets# 


/^g&a^HIS Company enjoys almost exclusively the trade of the great book and art 
Cl printing establishments. No other foundry meets the demand for type for the 
classic and foreign languages, for music type, for a full line of accents and signs, 
nor presents such a variety of body type faces, nor so complete a range of sizes from 
Diamond upward. The plain and ornamental job faces of the Company set the 
fashions in type, and their superiority in design, in cutting, and in fitting, combine to 
produce satisfying printed effects. The genius of our designers and cutters imparts to 
our type a unique value, and yet pound for pound it costs not more than type unen¬ 
livened by originality. 
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Meneely 

Bell 

Company 


TROY, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CITY 


MANUFACTURE SUPERIOR 


CHURCH, COLLEGE, COURT-HOUSE, 
PEAL, AND CHIME . . 


BELLS 


ESTABLISHED 1887 


...CHICAGO... 


JOB 

BOOK 

BINDERY 


PROSCH & NEUMANN, PROPRIETORS 

LIBRARY, LAW, AND MEDICAL BINDING ,SOUR 


SPECIALTY 


BINDERS FOR THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


SOUTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 

CHURCH BELLS 8609 

PUREST BELL METAL (COPPER AND TIN). 
Send for Price and Catalogue. 

McHlIANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MU 


MEMORIALS 


lor the 



The Croat I ICIIT 
CHURCH Lllini 

FRINK’S 

PATENT'*'* ol *. erivt* the 

REFLECTORS 

light known for churches, halla and 
public buildings. Send size of room. 
Book of light and estimate fret*. 

Don't be deceived by cheap finite* 
fume. 

I. P. FltlNK. 

651 Pearl Street, >cw York. 


CHURCH the CEMETERY 

IN 

STAINED GLASS, 
GRANITE, MARBLE, 


BTC. 


R. GEISSLER, ,MCUNT0 " «£*. 


NEW YORK. 


^CHURCH BELLS MID CHIMES 

Ilr Weatminater Pattern*; Beat In the world. Hue 
I M I! with Beal Rotary Yoke and Wheel, Beat Prietlea 
\ m 3 m Roller Bearing* and workmanship. Highest Award 
at Chicago. San Frauetaoo and Atlanta Szpad* 
^^Uona. Founders of 

LARGEST BELL IN AMERICA, W’t nearly 30,000 lbs. 

We make the Sweeten Tone, Pull Volume, High Grade Balls 
In the World, thoroughly Reliable, Fully Guaranteed. 

Thb CniirMT IN THB Trubst 8bnsk OF m Wonn. Addrtaa 

THE BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 

" en Co., Prop*., Clneluutl,0> 


D—- sd by-A 
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The Great 

Anti=A\onopoly 
Type Foundry 

STOP AND CONSIDER 


Buy the Best Type • • . 

It is the Cheapest in the end 

BUY SUPERIOR COPPER-MIXED 

Made only by 

BARNHART BROS. & SPOTDLER 


Largest Printers* Warehouse and Type Foundry in America. 

Large Line off Printing Machinery constantly on hand. 
Western Agents ffor Babcock Two-Revolution and 
Drum Cylinder Presses. Write ffor Prices. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Bead yarn—for aB —tiw 
•I tlM Works of UflfMt Field, 

FIELD^FLOWERS 

Cbt Ewe** Tkld moraatttt Swtair 


The most beautiful Art Production of the cen¬ 
tury. “A mail beach «f the awt frairaat af blat- 
Net tethered free the bread acres ef Batcaa field * 
farm ef Leva.** Contains a selection of the most 
beautiful of the poems of Eugene Field. Hand¬ 
somely illustrated by thirty-five of the world** 
greatest artists as their contribution to the Mon¬ 
ument Fund. Bet for tbs asbla coetribaUses sf tb# 
trset artists this besh ceald ast bars beta aaasafac- 
tarsd for 17.00. Foraale at book stores, or sent 
prepaid on receipt of fi.ta The love offering to 
the Child's Poet Laureate, published by the Com¬ 
mittee to create a fund to build the Monument 
and to care for the family of the beloved poet. 
Eugene Field Monument Souvenir Fond, 

iSo Mearoo Street, Chicago, 111. 



PA STOPS and Sabbath School 
1 SUPERINTENDENTS 


who desire to maintain the interest in the 
work will do well to investigate our list of 
Stereopticons and Slides. 
Catalogue Free to all who mention this 
Journal. 


McIntosh Battery A Optical Co. 

CHICAGO. 



New Church 
Organs 

NOW OFFERED AT 


A SACRIFICE! 


By sending promptly for bargain list just pub¬ 
lished you can get a fine, fully warranted Church 
Organ for a small or medium sized church (on time 
if desired) for about one-half the usual cost. There 
are only 38 Organs, however, included in this offer, 
so prompt attention is necessary. They positively 
cannot be duplicated when this lot is sold. The 

Prices range from $125.00 to $625.00. 

Write today for the list, and if you are really in 
earnest about an organ you can have a fine instru¬ 
ment set up without delay and save from $100.00 to 
$500.00 upon its cost. 

Lyon & Healy, 

Wabash Ave. and Adams St., Chicago. 
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An Old Favorite with New Features 


The Living Age, 

Founded by E. Littell in 1844. 

A Weekly Magazine of 

FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 

Giving yearly 3500 Double Column Octavo Pages of Matter (making four 
large volumes) unequalled in quality and quantity. 



It is Issued Every Saturday and Contains 
ARTICLES of STANDARD and POPULAR INTEREST 

INDISPENSABLE to every reader of intelligence and literary taste. 


In 1896 the subscription price of The Living Age, which had been Eight Dol¬ 
lars a year, was reduced to Six Dollars. The effect of this change was to add 
hundreds of new names to the subscription list. 

Encouraged by this response to their efforts to enlarge the constituency and 
increase the usefulness of the magazine, the publishers have added several new' fea¬ 
tures of interest. These include: 

1st. The publication of oc- French, German, Spanish and 

sional translations of note- _ 

worthy articles from the Italian Reviews and Magazines. 


2 d. The addition of a 
Monthly Supplement 

containing three depart¬ 
ments, namely: 


Readings from American Hagazines. 
Readings from New Books. 

A List of Books of the Month. 


This Supplement will add about three hundred pages annually to the magazine, 
without any added cost to the subscribers, and without diminishing in the least the 
space given to the features which have made The Living Age for fifty-three years 
a household word among intelligent and cultivated readers. 

The weekly numbers of The Living Age contain choice fiction; essays; 
sketches of discovery and travel; papers in the department of biography, history, 
science, and politics in the broadest sense; poetry and general information: in a 
worth whatever is best and most important in current periodical literature. The 
w ide range of subjects and the high standard of literary excellence which have 
characterized the magazine from the beginning will be preserved. 

Published Weekly at $6.00 a year, free of Postage. 

TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1897, remitting before Jan. 1, the w eek¬ 
ly numbers of 1896 issued after the receipt of their subscriptions will be sent gratis. 

Kates for clubbing with other periodicals will be sent upon application. 

Address THE LIVING AGE COMPANY, 

P. O, Box 5306 , Boston. 
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PRENTISS CLOCKS 

Automatic, Perpetual Calendars 
Electrical Clocks and Synchronizers 
Mechanical Self-winding Clocks 
Regulators and Sixty-day Clocks 



A SYNCHRONIZED SYSTEM OF PRENTISS CLOCKS. 


niNISTERS 


Equally Good 


BEST For PROFESSORS and 


CLOCK 


LITERARY MEN 


CHURCH. HOME 
OR OFFICE USE 


THE ONLY AUTOMATIC CALENDAR SHOWINO LAROE DATES AND REQUIRINQ 

WINDING BUT ONCE A YEAR 

CATALOGUE No. 6096 sent free on application. (Be sure and mention the number.) 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
from parties interested 


NET PRICES AND ESTIMATES 
furnished if desired 


THE 5 < Dey St., 

PRENTISS CLOCK IMPROVEMENT CO., new york city 
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Sixty-day Empire Calendar Clock, $19.20 net 



THE 


SIXTY-SEVENTH YEAR 


1897 


BIBLIOTHECA SACRA 

A Religions and Sociological Quarterly 

CONDUCTED BY 

G. FREDERICK WRIGHT, Oberlin, O. Z. SWIFT HOLBROOK, Chicago, Ill. 


Associate Editors: edwards a. park, frank h. foster, judson smith, d. w. simon, 

WM. M. BARBOUR, SAMUEL IVES CURTISS, CHAS. F. THWING, A. A. BERLE, 

W. E. BARTON, E. H. JOHNSON, AND E # W. BEMIS. 

PARTIAL LIST OF RECENT ARTICLES. 


The Order of the Assassins. Rev. Professor 
Harvey Porter, Ph.D., Beirut, Syria. 

Social Ethics of Jesus. Professor John S. 

Sewall, D.D., Bangor, Me. 

President Harper’s Lectures, Professor 
Howard Osgood, Rochester, N. Y. 
Calvinism and Constitutional Liberties. Rev. 

Abraham Kuyper, D. D., Amsterdam, Holland. 
Injunctions and Strikes. Hon. William H. 
Upson, Akron, O. 

Corporations and Public Morals. Rev. Wash¬ 
ington Gladden, D.D., Columbus, O. 
Classification of Social Phenomena. Profes¬ 
sor Arthur Fairbanks, Ph.D., New Haven, Ct. 
The Fourth Gospel after a Century of 
Criticism. Rev. W. L. Ferguson, Ramapa- 
tam, India. 

Christianity and the Evolution of Rational 
Life : A Statement Made on the Solicitation 


of the Late George J. Romanes. Rev. John 
T. Gulick, Ph.D., Osaka, Japan. 

The Passing of Agnosticism. Rev. A. A. Berle, 
D.D., Boston, Mass. 

What the Working Classes Owe to Christi¬ 
anity. Rev. George F. Greene, A.M., Cran¬ 
ford, N. J. 

Dr. George A. Gordon’s Reconstruction of 
Christian Theology. Albert H. Plumb, 
D.D., Boston, Mass. 

Origen and the Return to Greek Theology. 
Rev. James W. Falconer, Newport, Nova 
Scotia. 

Gladstone’s Edition of Bishop Butler's 
Works. Professor Jacob Cooper, D. C. L., 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

The Great Pentateuchal Difficulty Met. 
Rev. Henry Hayman, D.D., Aldingham, Ulver- 
ston, England. 


AMONG THE OTHER RECENT CONTRIBUTORS ARE : 


Pres. J. B. Angell, LL.D., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Pres. S. C. Bartlett, D.D., Hanover, N. H. 

Rev. A. J. F. Behrf.nds, D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Prof. Charles A. Briggs, D.D., Union Theo¬ 
logical Seminary. 

Prof. James D. Dana, LL.D., New Haven, Ct. 
Prof. William Henry Green, D.D., Princeton, 
N. J. 

Pastor G. Haccius, Dorfmark, Germany. 


Rev\ Cyrus Hamlin, D.D., Lexington, Mass. 
Prof. Charles H. Hitchcock, Dartmouth Col¬ 
lege. 

Dr. H. von Holst, University of Chicago. 

Prof. A. C. Kendrick, D. D., University of 
Rochester. 

Prof. D. G. Lyon, Ph.D., Harvard College. 

Prof. C. J. Ropes, Bangor Theological Seminary. 
Pres. A. H. Strong, D.D., Rochester Theological 
Seminary. 


University of Wisconsin. 


Dear Mr. Holbrook : 


March /^, 1896. 


I want to say how much pleased I am with the Bibliotheca Sacra under the manage¬ 
ment of Professor Wright and yourself. The combination of theology and sociology 
presents to Christian people what they need. Your aim seems to be to combine progress and 
conservatism. I regard this as most important , for it seems to me the conservafive spirit is 
the only basis of continuous progress. 

With best wishes for abundant success , 

Faithfully yours , 


Richard T. Ely. 


SINGLE NUMBER, 75 CENTS. YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, $3.00 

For Special Terms for 1897 to new subscribers and Sample Pages, address 

BIBLIOTHECA SACRA CO., Oberlin, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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The Acts. 1897. 


FOR MINISTERS and advanced students, (i) a correspondence course in the 
original Greek, (2) a thorough and critical correspondence course in 
English, covering the Acts, the Epistles, and Revelation. 

FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. A correspondence course on the Acts, intro¬ 
ducing and carrying along the Sunday School Lessons of 1897. 


**. All of these courses are conducted by skilled instructors, each a 
specialist in his subject. 


FOR BIBLE CLASSES, an outline course of daily study covering the Acts, 
Epistles, and Revelation, requiring fifteen minutes a day. Definite 
directions for each day’s work supplied. 

Certificates given for work accomplished. 

FOR ALL SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS AND PUPILS, an examination on the 
Acts to take place December 30, 1897. Ten questions in four grades. 
An examination will be held in any part of the world where there are 
five or more candidates. 

Certificates will be given all who reach an average of 70 per cent. 


For Information, specimens of work, and of questions, application forms, etc., 
address: 

The American Institute of Sacred Literature, 

Hyde Park, Chicago, HI. 
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Established 1852. 


Incorporated i 874. 


Bradner Smith & Company 
Paper Makers 

1 iq Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


• • • • 





OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Envelopes, Card Board, Twines, Bags, Tags , Etc. 


We make a specialty of High Grade Papers 
for Magazines 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND SAMPLES 
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u The Lakeside Press” 


R. R. Donnelley and Sons 
Company <£> Printers and 

Binders, 140 to 146 Monroe Street, 
Chicago* Long-distance Telephone 
Express-61 

£$.$.£.Our facilities for Fine Book 
Making are not excelled in the West* 
We have large fonts of Type of the 
Choicest Faces made, and the latest 
Improved Machinery£££££££££££ 

££**We make a specialty of Edu¬ 
cational Catalogues, Private Editions 
of Choice Works, In Memoriams, and 
books printed on Hand-Made Paper* 

£££$-Our experience in making taste¬ 
ful books, and the completeness of our 
establishment, are the inducements we 
offer Publishers to place their work in 
our hands 

After May \ st, Plymouth Place and Polk St. 
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AMERICAN -Jt 
PAPER CO. *£ 

50 to 56 

W. O. Tyler, Pres. CUSTOM HOUSE COURT, 

F. P. Tyler, Sec. Sc Treas. CHirAfiO 


w 


OFFER a very complete assortment 
of BOND AND LEDGER PAPERS, 


White Wove and Cream Laid Linen 
Papers and White and Tinted Flat Writing 
Papers, which we are prepared to cut to such 
sizes as may be most convenient for the 
consumer. j*j*j*j*j*j*j*j*.j* 



Samples and Prices fur¬ 
nished upon application. 


OUR BRANDS. 


COLUMBIA LINEN LEDGER 
TACOMA 44 44 

MONICO 44 44 

OLD ENGLISH LINEN 


COLUMBIA BOND 
TACOMA BOND 
DIAMOND LINEN 
YANKEE LINEN 


CONGRESS LINEN 


AMERICAN SUPERFINE AMERICAN EXTRA FINE 

White and Cream Wove White Wove 

AMERICAN SUPERFINE WINAMAC MILLS 

White and Cream Laid White Wove 


UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS 

FURNISHED WITH 

BOOK AND COVER PAPERS 
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MANZ 


Engravings attract attention 



The Largest and Best Engraving House. 


Refer, by permission, to “ The Biblical World,” 


J. Manz & Co., 


183, 185, 187 
Monroe St., Chicago. 
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XTbe twentieth Century dfoontbl\> 

Continuing “Ube altruistic Hevtew.” 


Reviews tbe happenings 

of each month that are worth remembering. 

furnishes Original articles 

on current subjects that stimulate healthy 
thought. 

Contains photogravures 

of the people you wish to see. 

has “Stories in a nutshell" 

or long stories told in short ones. 

Conhenses tbe Best articles 

in other magazines, furnishes vigorous 
editorials, and meets the demand for 
mechanical excellence. 


dues Characterisations 

of the men and women you want to know 
about. 

hlscusses problems 

that will confront those entering The 
Twentieth Century, and mentions some 
who will figure in their settlement. 

assimilates with Che Cwenttetb 
Century Club, 

which is a plan of commercial economy 
that saves subscribers many dollars, and 
which is therefore a notable adjunct. 



Two dollars a year. Special terms to 
clergymen. Sample free. Clubbing rates with other 
periodicals quoted upon application. 


The Twentieth Century Monthly, Sttite703 ' As,ocia ‘5^So 


A BICYCLE FREE 


To any person who will send in $150.00 of subscriptions 
at regular rates to Romance, Current Literature, or Short 
Stories, between the 1st day of October, 1896, and the 1st 
day of May, 1897, we will give, free of cost, one $100 
BICYCLE of STANDARD make, lady’s or gentleman’s 
model. Full particulars on application by enclosing 10 
cents for samples and instructions. 

CURRENT LITERATURE is a magazine of information. At once the largest 
magazine published, it contains an endless amount of interesting material — the cream of 
the thought and intellectual development cf the day. 25 cents a number — $3.00 a year. 

SHORT STORIES is a magazine of short talcs — the original and best of story maga¬ 
zines— handsomely illustrated by the ablest illustrators of the day. The new department of 
anecdotes offers a monthly prize for the best one sent in. 25 cents a number—$2.50 a year. 

ROMANCE portrays tnc romantic side of modern life, its art, its celebrities, its wonders, 
its peculiarities, its varied developments. Light yet serious. Cheap yet respectable. 10 
cents a number— $1.00 a year. 

For list of prizes see the advertising pages each month. 

THE CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
52-54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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The Unit 
of Value 
in Typewriters 
is the... 



Every one knows what it represents: 

The Best Work, 
with Least Labor, 

Enduring Service, 
Unequaled Economy 

and Convenience. 


It sets a known and tested 
Standard of Excellence... 


The Number 


fk Model 


Bears the stamp of 




Unqualified Public 
Approval. - 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 

169 La Salle Street_CHICAGO, ILL. 


1 


Contributors 

to tbe Biblical TOlorlb tor 1807 


Among the contributors for the coming year 
will be the following prominent scholars: 

Dr. P. S. Moxom, Springfield, Mass. 

Lyman Abbott, Editor of the Outlook. 

Prof. E. L. Curtis, Yale Divinity School. 

Prof. B. W* Bacon, Yale Divinity School. 

William Hayes Ward, Editor of The Inde¬ 
pendent. 

George A. Gordon, author of "The Christ 
of Today." 

T. Witt on Davies, Midland Baptist College, 
Nottingham, England. 

George Adam Smith, author of " The Histor¬ 
ical Geography of the Holy Land." 

George Matheson, Edinburgh, Scotland, author 
of " Spiritual Development of St. Paul." 

Alexander Balmain Bruce, Free Church Col¬ 
lege, Glasgow, author of "The Kingdom of 
God," " The Training of the Twelve," and " St. 
Paul's Conception of Christianity." 
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The University of Chicago Journals. 


Ttbe 

BtbUcal 

THUorlb 


TLbc 

School 

■Review 


TLbc 

Bmerlcan 
Journal ot 
Sociolofls 


Xtbe 

Bmerlcan 
Journal ot 
ttbeoloos 


Xtbe 

astropbssi* 
cal Journal 


ttbe 

Journal ot 
©eoloos 


Edited by President V. R. Harper. Monthly; about 80 pages, 
with special numbers in June and December. A popular 
monthly magazine; illustrated; devoted exclusively to biblical 
study. The best ma gaz ine published for the busy minister, 
Sunday-school teacher, and thinking layman. One of the most 
popular publications issued by The University Press. 

Edited by Charles H. Thurber. Monthly, except in July and 
August; averages about 80 pages. This publication is dis¬ 
tinctively the national representative of high school and acade mi c 
work. It propagates sound educational thought and reports wise 
educati on! experiments. Its distinctive features make it a very 
attractive publication to all interested in educational work. 

Edited by Albion W. Small. Bimonthly. This journal is the 
result of the increased popular interest in social questions. It 
presents to its readers issue by issue the latest developments in 
sociological thought and in social endeavor. It has as advising 
editors and contributors some of the most eminent sociologists 
in the United States and Europe. 

Edited by the Divinity Faculty of The University of Chicago. 
The only journal in the world so catholic in its scope as to 
cover the entire field of modem investigation and research in 
all the different lines of theological thought represented by 
special fields and particular schools. It does not propagate any 
set of ideas, but offers a medium of co mm u n ication for all 
workers in the field of theological knowledge. 

AN INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF SPECTROSCOPY 
AND ASTRONOMICAL PHYSICS. Edited by George E. 
Hale and James E. Keeler. Monthly, except in July and 
September; about 80 pages. Invaluable to all who are inter¬ 
ested in the recent developments of astronomy and astrophysics. 
The journal contains numerous illustrations including repro¬ 
ductions from the latest astronomical photographs. 

Edited by T. C. Chamberlin. Semi-quarterly; about 120 
pages. Devoted to the interests of geology and the allied sciences 
and contains articles covering a wide range of subjects. Under 
head of Studies for Students gives a series by specialists adapted 
to young geologists, advanced students and teachers. These 
have received warm commendation even from experienced 
geologists. 
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Edited by J. Laurence Laughlin. Quarterly; about 140 pages* 
This publication promotes the scientific treatment of problems 
in practical economics and also contains contributions on topics 
of theoretical and speculative interest* It devotes a large share of 
its space to the sifting and publication of facts that bear immedi¬ 
ately upon business interests, banking, money, railway transpor¬ 
tation, special taxation, socialism, wages, agriculture and the like* 

Edited by John M. Coulter, C R. Barnes, and J* C* Arthur, with 
American and foreign associates. Monthly; at least 80 pages* 
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taining results of resea r ch, book reviews, notes for students, and 
news items. 

Edited by President W. R* Harper. Quarterly; about 80 pages. 
This journal is a continuation of the well-known 44 Hebraica,” 
which during the years of its existence came into wide notice 
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guages and literatures* The object of this journal is to encourage 
the study of the Semitic Languages and Literatures, to furnish 
information concerning the work of Semitic students at home and 
abroad, and to act as a medium for the publication of scientific 
contributions in those departments* It publishes articles in 
German, French, anckLatin as well as in English* 

Edited by L. A* Bauer. Quarterly, international, about 50 pages, 
devoted exclusively to Terrestrial Magnetism and its allied sub¬ 
jects, such as earth currents, auroras, atmospheric electricity, etc. 
The rapid development and constant growth along scientific 
lines has made a journal which should concentrate information 
regarding Terrestrial Magnetism a necessity. It affords a con¬ 
venient channel for timely and friendly interchange of ideas of 
specialists in the science. It is the only journal which supplies 
these wants. 

Published weekly. It contains articles on literary and educa¬ 
tional topics, the Convocation Addresses, and the Quarterly 
Statements of the President. An official weekly report is given 
of the affairs of The University, embracing the official actions 
and notices, the announcements of courses of instruction, and 
selections from addresses delivered at The University and papers 
of departmental clubs and societies. The work of the various 
boards and divisions of The University is summarized, including 
weekly announcements from The University Extension, Physi¬ 
cal Culture and Athletics, and The University Settlement* A 
calendar gives the announcements for the coming week* 
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BY 
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lege. Toronto, Canada. 
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School Times, but 
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Bible ought to own, 


KVKR before has there been published, on either 
side of the Atlantic, a book in which the clergy¬ 
man, the intelligent layman, or the skilled specialist, 
could find the main facts concerning recent discovery in 
the Hast, with the hearing of such discovery on the Bible. 
In this hook those who have been most actively con¬ 
nected with the work in Palestine, Babylonia, Assyria. 
Kgypt, and Arabia, write interesting and vivid accounts 
of their researches, the results of which are among the 
most wonderful and important ever attained. The name 
of the Kditor of the book stamps it as in the highest de- 
For the most part, the chapters have been printed in The Sunday 
copious illustrations and permanent form give the collected articles 
fresh and lasting value. This is a hook which every lover of the 


Journal and Messenger , Cincinnati, Ohio 

'* This is one of the most elegantly printed hooks 
which has come to our table for a long time. It* 
make-up is beautiful in every respect. And yet its 
mechanical appearance is thrown into shadow by 
its contents." 


Zion's Herald , * Boston , CM ass. 


“ The beginner in these studies is often confused 
amid the multiplicity of details, and fails t<» ascertain 
the exact value of certain explorations ; here he has 
the very information of which he is in need. There is 
no dry chapter in the hook." 


The Evangelist , J(eie York 

“ The editor of the work, whose special contribu¬ 
tion is an article on Explorations in Babylonia, was 
able, through his close connection with the P.abyloniau 
Expedition o! the University of Pennsylvania and hi> 
personal relation to the Imperial Ottoman Museum in 
Constantinople, as well as through his own j*cr>onal 
explorations, to enrich the volume with a number of 
hitherto unpublished and very useful illustrations. 
His introductory paper strikingly shows the immense 
importance and value of the contents." 


The Christian Advocate , York 

** An attractive volume is entitled * Recent Re¬ 
search in Bible I .amis,’and is the permanent form 
given to a series of articles prepared for Thk Svnday 
School Times— eight papers l»y such well-known 
authorities as Professors Hilprecht. Saycc, Mahaffy. 
and others, on researches and explorations in Arabia. 
Egypt, Babylonia, and Palestine. A large map bound 
in convenient fashion, excellent illustrations, and 
ample indexes, add greatly to the usefulness of the 
book." 


Price, $1.50 



With an Introduction by Dr. Hilprecht, and with maps and profuse illus¬ 
trations. i2mo, pp. 275. For sale by booksellers, or mailed by the 
publishers at the price quoted here, the publishers paying the postage. 
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